





















































The reading of this page will teach you the care of your gums and may prevent 
your toothbrush from ever “showing pink” 
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The soft modern food 
that tastes so delicious 
does not give the gums 
the stimulation that 
rough, coarse food once 


gave. 
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Hasty eating reduces the 
mechanical stimulation 
which food gives to the 
gums. Hasty eating is an 
enemy; proper mastica- 
tion is a friend, 











Soft foods and hasty eating are 


weakening gums and ruining teeth 


HE GREATEST DANGERS with which the teeth 
are threatened today are the dangers which follow 
in the train of a weakened gum structure. 


The records of the clinics and the daily experience of 
the dental profession show an alarming increase in the 
number of tooth troubles which have their source in 


the gingiva (the gum structure) of the human mouth. 


And the causes of this condition are not difficult to 
discover. Undoubtedly the greater nervous tension un- 
der which we live, and lack of sufficient exercise are, in 
many cases, contributing factors, but the source of most 
tooth troubles today can be traced to the modern diet. 


How soft foods cause the toothbrush to “show pink” 


LET’S FACE frankly the situation of your 
teeth and your gums. If you are an average 
person, you eat soft foods, with an undue 
amount of creamy substances and practi- 
cally a total lack of roughage. Probably, 
too, you often eat it hastily; few people 
masticate their food one-tenth as much as 


proper. 
What is the result? Instead of stimulat- 


ing the circulation of the blood in the gums, 
by the normal massage incident to proper 
mastication, gums get little orno “exercise.” 
Pyorrhea, infected roots, diseased sockets 
and gingivitis are just the normal effects 
from the given causes. 


How Ipana helps soft gums 
become healthy 


Ipana is a tooth paste comparatively new. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
51 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 








PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name...... 





Address 














Yet in the short time it has been before the 
profession, thousands of dentists have writ- 
ten us that they have adopted it in their 
practice, and prescribe it to patients, espe- 
cially when those patients show signs of 
congested, soft or bleeding gums. 


In stubborn cases they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush, thus help- 
ing to restore the circulation, to relieve the 
congestion, and to provide the gums with 
that exercise that they need so badly, and 
which our modern food does not give them 
naturally. Granted enough exercise, enough 
stimulation, just as an athlete’s muscles de- 
velop under exercise and use, the gums will 
grow firm and healthy. 


In strengthening soft gums andin healing 
bleeding gums, Ipana has a very specific 


A trial tube, enough to last you for 
ten days, will be sent gladly if you 
will forward coupon below. 


virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive anti- 
septic and germicide, and a preparation with 
a recognized hemostatic value. Dentists 
throughout the country use it after extrac- 
tion to allay the bleeding of the wound, to 
heal infected tissue and to restore to irritated 
and under-nourished gums, their normal 
tonicity. 


Send for a Trial Tube of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 


You can judge from the generous sample 
tube, not only the healing effect of Ipana, 
not only its fine free-from-grit consistency, 
not only its remarkable cleaning power, but 
you can judge, too, its fine flavor and clean 
taste. For Ipana is a perfect proof thata 
tooth paste need not have an unpleasant 
taste, in order to be a beneficial agent. 


IVANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 
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3,000 Years Ago They Began Building Sees 
for 


George Fitzmaurice’s 
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| Gezorce FrrzMAuRIcE Samuet GotpwYN 
q Produced by 
2 Bar bara La Marr Samuel Goldwyn 
= Lionel Barrymore not now connected with 
: Richard Bennett Goldwyn Pictures 
Montagu Love 
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and At Rome, Italy, and 
20,000 others New York, with the 
Co-operation of the 
4 From the ae Caine Italian Government 
: Adapted by 
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Spots of Rome. A Tense Poignant Romance 


Shown Throughout the World After January First 
A First National Picture 


Now Showing—The Ultimate in Comedy Productions——Potash and Perlmutter 
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Make its leisure hours 
better hours! 


E one of those who live their lives 

today—not always postponing 
happy times till a future that may 
never come! 

Every day is a great day that sees 
work keenly done and entertainment 
keenly enjoyed. 

This is Paramount’s gospel, the gospel 
that you work hard enough to deserve 
in your spare time the finest enter- 
tainment that all Paramount’s unique 
resources can give—and plenty of it! 

Don’t let rest hours be rust hours! 
See a great Paramount Picture today 
\ and let it send you out alight with the 
TT life and the drama and the fun that 

Z shine in every foot of it! 
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OR him she is wearing her new frock. 

For him she is trying to look her pret- 
tiest. If only she can impress him—make 
him like her—just a little. 

Across the table he smiles at her, proud of 
her prettiness, glad to notice that others 
admire. And she smiles back, a bit timidly, 
a bit self-consciously. 

What wonderful poise he has! What com- 
plete self-possession! If only she could be so 
thoroughlv at ease. 

She pats the folds of her new frock ner- 
vously, hoping that he will not notice how 
embarrassed she is, how uncomfortable. He 
doesn’t — until the waiter comes to their 
table and stands with pencil poised, to take 
the order. 

“A chicken salad, please.” She hears her- 
self give the order as in a daze. She hears 
him repeat the order to the waiter, in a 
rather surprised tone. Why had she ordered 
that again! This was the third time she had 
ordered chicken salad while dining with him. 

He would think she didn’t know how to 
order a dinner. Well, did she? No. She 
didn’t know how to pronounce those French 
words on the menu. And she didn’t know 
how to use the table appointment as grace- 
fully as she would have liked; found that she 
couldn’t create conversation—and was actu- 
ally tongue-tied; was conscious of little crud- 
ities which she just knew he must be notic- 
ing. She wasn’t sure of herself, she didn’t 
know. And she discovered, as we all do, that 
there is only one way to have complete poise 
and ease of manner, and that is to know 
definitely what to do and say on every 
occasion. 


Are You Conscious of Your 
Crudities ? 


It is not, perhaps, so serious a fault to be 
unable to order a correct dinner. But. it is 
just such little things as these that betray 
us—that reveal our crudities to others. 

Are you sure of yourself? Do you know 
precisely what to do and say wherever you 
happen to be? Or are you always hesitant 
and ill at ease, never quite sure that you 
haven’t blundered? 

Every day in our contact with men and 





A Social Secretary 
for Life! 


The Famous Book of Etiquette— 
Nearly 500,000 Sold for $3.50 


NOW $798 
ONLY 


We have on our shelves at the 
present time several thousand sets 
of the Book of Etiquette in the regu- 
lar $3.50 edition. To clear the 
shelves quickly and make room for 
new editions now being printed, Nel- 
son Doubleday, Inc., makes this un- 
usual offer: To the next few thousand 
people who order the Book of Eti- 
quette, the special bargain price of 
$1.98 will be extended. In other 
words, if you act without delay you 
can secure the complete, two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette at prac- 
tically half the usual cost. 

Use the special coupon. It will 
bring the Book of Etiquette to you 
promptly, at the special bargain price. 
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gain She Orders — 
Al Chicken Salad, Please” 


women we meet little un- 
expected problemsof con- 
duct. Unless we are pre- 
pared to meet them, it is 
inevitable that we suffer 
embarrassment and keen 
humiliation. 

Etiquette is the armor 
that protects us from 
these embarrassments. It 
makes us aware instantly 
of the little crudities that 
are robbing us of our poise 
and ease. It tells us how 
to smooth away these 
crudities and achieve a 
manner of confidence and 
self-possession. It elimin- 
ates doubt and uncer- 
tainty, tells us exactly 
what we want to know. 

There is an old proverb 
which says ‘‘Good man- 
ners make good mixers.”’ 
Weallknow how true this 
is. No one likes to asso- 
ciate with a person who is 
self-conscious and em- 











barrassed; whose crudi- 
ties are obvious to all. 


Do You Make Friends Easily? 


By telling you exactly what is expected of 
you on all occasions, by giving you a won- 
derful new ease and dignity of manner, the 
Book of Etiquette will help make you more 
popular—a ‘‘better mixer.” This famous 
two-volume set of books is the recognized 
social authority—is a silent social secretary 
in half a million homes. 

Let us pretend that you have received an 
invitation. Would you know exactly how to 
acknowledge it? Would you know what sort 
of gift to send, what to write on the card that 
accompanies it? Perhaps it is an invitation 
to a formal wedding. Would you know what 
to wear? Would you know what to say to 
the host and hostess upon arrival? 


If a Dinner Follows the Wedding 


-—Would you know exactly how to proceed 
to the dining room, when to seat yourself, 
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how to create conveyation, how to conduct 
yourself with ease gnd dignity? 


Would you use afork for your fruit salad, 
oraspoon? Woulfl you cut your roll witha 
knife, or break it frith your fingers? Would 
you take olives wfth a fork? How would you 
take celery—asyaragus—radishes? Unless 
you are absolutgly sure of yourself, you will 
be embarrasseg. And embarrassment can- 
not be conceale 


Book $f Etiquette Gives 
felong Advice 


Hundredgf thousands of men and women 
know and ufe the Book of Etiquette and find 
it increasin&ly helpful. Every time an occa- 
sion of impprtance arises—every time expert 
help, advfe and suggestion is required— 
they findfwhat they seek in the Book of 
Etiquettef It solves all problems, answers 
all questipns, tells you exactly what to do, 


say, writ# and wear on every occasion. 

If you wont always to be sure of yourself, to have 
ease and ppise, to avoid embarrassment and humilia- 
tion, sendffor the Book of Etiquette at once. Take 
advantag@of the special bargain offer explained in the 
panel. Lgt the Book of Etiquette give you complete 
self-possefsion; let it banish the crudities that are per- 
haps maffing you self-conscious and uncomfortable 
when yo should be thoroughly at ease. 

Mail tis coupon now while you are thinking of it. 
The Bodk of Etiquette will be sent to you in a plain 
carton vith no identifying marks. Be among those 
who wilf take advantage of the special offer. Nelson 
Double@ay, Inc., Dept. 771, Garden City, New York. 


Nelsfn Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 771 


n Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 771 
Gardétn City, New York 


I acfept your.special bargain offer. You may send me 
the fafamous two-volume Book of Etiquette, in a plain 
cartom for which I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus 
deliva@fy charges) on arrival—instead of the regular price 
of $370 I am to have the privilege of returning the 
bookg within 5 days and having my money refunded if I 
am t delighted with them, 
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Check this square if you want these books with 

vi the beautiful full-teather binding ,at $2.98 
with same return privilege. 

(@ders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash 

{ ~ _, Leather binding, outside U. S., $3.44 cash 

agath order. 























































































Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 


ABYSMAL BRUTE, THE — Universal. — A 
woman-shy young man with a wallop in his right fist 
and a come-hither in his eye, played by Reginald 
Denny in a way both manly and appealing. Jack 
London characters faithfully reproduced. This is a 
picture foreverybody. (July.) 


AFFAIRS OF LADY HAMILTON, THE—Hod- 
kinson.—Lady Hamilton comes to a bad finish, but 
her road of life is not tedious by any means. Rather 
heavy German production. Not forchildren. July.) 


ALIAS THE NIGHT WIND—Fox.—A man un- 
justly accused, vanishes... Pursued by detectives, he 
has many hairbreadth escapes, and is finally cap- 
ae by the blonde girl detective. That’sall. (Octo- 

er. * 


APRIL SHOWERS—Preferred.—Colleen Moore 
and Kenneth Harlan in a picture filled with old 
material. Not highly recommended. (Novembcr.) 


ASHES OF VENGEANCE—First National.—One 
of the first—and best—of the costume pictures. 
Norma Talmadge and Conway Tearle excellent. 
Should not be missed. (October.) 


BAD MAN, THE — First National.— Holbrook 
Blinn is as delightful in the picture as in the stage 
version. One of the most amusing films of the month. 
(December.) 


BAVU—Universal.—A gory tale of Bolshevic 
Russia, decidedly artificial. This doesn’t apply to 
Wallace Beery, however, the double-dyed villain. 
Pepe may like the ultra-heroic Forrest Stanley. 

uly.) 


BILL—Paramount.—Not a story, but a wonderful 
study of a_Paris pushcart peddler, done by Maurice 
Feraudy. Very much worth while. (November.) 


BLACK. SHADOWS—Pathe.—A clever mixture 
of entertainment and instruction. .Views of the 
strange people of the South Seas as they dance, swim 
and play. Colorful and interesting. (October.) 


BLINK Y—Universal.—The best picture Hoot 
Gibson has had. The meek son of an army colonel 
enters the army and finds trouble. Lots of fun. 
(November.) 


BLUEBEARD'S EIGHTH WIFE—Paramount.— 


Highly sophisticated | and good entertainment with 
Gloria Swanson wearing gorgeous‘clothes as only she 
can. Put it on the preferred list. (October.) 


BOSTON BLACKIE—Fox.—The inside of the 
world’s most disagreeable prison, with a happy end- 
ing that arrives justin time. (Amgzust.) 


BRASS BOTTLE, THE—First National—A 
fantastic picture, amusing and well done. Sort of 


Arabian Nights entertainment. - The Oriental pro- 
logue is especially fine. Barbara La Marr and Ernest 
Torrence in cast. (Octobver.) 


BRIGHT SHAWL, THE—First National.—A 
pretty play of distinct atmospheric charm, a tale of 
Havana intrigue with Cuban strugglers for liberty on 
one side and soldiers of Spanish oppression on the 


other. Well acted by Richard Barthelmess, Dorothy 
Gish, Jetta Goudal and William Powell. (July.) 


BROADWAY GOLD—Truart.—A formula pic- 
ture of the good little chorus girl, forced into marriage 
with a dying rich man. He gets well, of course, caus- 
ing complications. A jazz party is well done. Just 
fair. (October.) 


BROKEN WING, THE—Preferred.—A story of 
Mexico and an American aviator who crashes through 
a roof into the arms of a pretty girl. Moves rapidly 
and is interesting throughout. (Sepltember.) 


BURNING WORDS—Universal.—The Canadian 
Mounted, and a trooper who gets his man. This time 
the man is a brother. (August.) 


CALL OF THE WILD, THE—Pathe.—A dog 
star, Euck, a beautiful St. Bernard, acts in a way that 


should shame a lot of humans. Fine for the family. 
(December.) 
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CAMEO KIRBY—Fox.—A charming romance of 


the old Mississippi river boats, well told and well direc- 
ted. John Gilbert excellent in title role. A delightful 


evening's entertainment. (December.) 


CHAPTER IN HER LIFE, A—Universal.—A 
child heroine is always abused and misunderstood, 
but sweetly forgiving. Rather saccharine, although 
well acted. (November.) 


CHEAT, THE—Paramount.—Pola Negri in a 
tragic story that starts slowly, but gains in interest. 
Miss Negri’s acting better than the direction. Good 
entertainment and just misses being a big picture. 
(November.) 


CHILDREN OF DUST—First National.—A 
pleasant little story of old Gramercy Square, but 
with too much childish love-making. And then, at 
the end, the war is dragged in. (August.) 


CHILDREN OF JAZZ — Paramount. — A fast 
story, unique plot, quaint costumes and delightful 
photography. Altogether, good entertainment. 
(September.) 





S a special service to its readers, 
PuHotTorpLaAy MAGAZINE inaug- 
urated this department of tab- 
loid reviews, presenting in brief form 
critical comments upon all photoplays 
of the preceding six months. 
PHOTOPLAY readers find this depart- 
ment of tremendous help—for it is a 
authoritative and accurate summa, 
told in a few words, of all current fim 
dramas. 
PHOTOPLAY has always be 
and foremost in its film 


plays do not reach the gre 
of the country’s screen t aters ‘antl 
months later, has bee 
drawback. This de 
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AYS—First. National.—Jackie Coo- 


This shows the lovable boy star at his 
It is al] Jackie, of course, but none 


( September.) 


CIRCUS 


gan 's new 0 
best and fuyniest. 


the worse for that. 


ince a famous dramatic reviewer, used to call 


“‘anothfr one of those things.” That describes it. 
(Noverpftber.) 


C@RDELIA THE MAGNIFICENT—Metro.— 

High society with everybody blackmailing everybody, 
ane the heroine, who does it unconsciously,. of 
u 


rse. Badly adapted story. (July.) 


CRITICAL AGE, THE—Hodkinson.—Another 
Ralph Connor Glengarry story, well told. Lacking 
in the original force and spiritual element. (July.) 


CROSSED WIRES—Universal.—And yet another 

little Cinderella. She prefers sassity to the switch- 

board, and she achieves her heart’s desire, not with- 
out some heart-throbs and much laughter. (July.) 


CUCKOO'S SECRET, THE—Bray.—They say it 
took ten years to get this picture of the world’s laziest 
bird. Tt is remarkably interesting and instructive. 
(September.) 











DANCER OF THE NILE, THE—F. ¥%. O.—One 
of William P. S. Earle’s experiments wit} Sainted sets 
and interesting on that account. Stffy and acting 
not much. (December.) 


DAUGHTERS OF THE RIG — Preferred. — 
High society, American heires4 decadent Russian 
duke and soon. Some novelt:f but not much punch. 
Some of the settings are beayfifu.. (September.) 








DAYTIME WIVES—YJZ B. O.—A1 amusing pic- 
ture that glorifies the gorAi little stenographer. Some- 
what preachy, but you Zan stand that. (November.) 


DAYS OF DANI BOONE, THE—Universal.— 
A serial with mucl/interesting and historical value. 
Plenty of adventiZe and with many surprisingly real 
characters. (Seflember.) 


DEAD GAME—Universal.—Hoot Gibson does 
some hard riZing and fast thinking. (July.) 


DESER? DRIVEN—F. B. O.—The best picture 
Harry Cefey has made for a long time. It starts in 
prison a/d ends in the desert after many adventures 
and a gfod love story. (Seplember.) 

D¥sIRE—Metro.—Emotional drama, stating that 
in lgve extremes may meet. Good cast quite thrown 
avy. (Necvember.) 


DESTROYING ANGEL, THE—Asso. Exhibitors. 


F—Leah Baird in a picture that is frankly ‘‘movie 


stuff.” She plays a dancer whose suitors meet evil 
fates. Good if you've nothing better to see. (No- 
vember.) 


DEVIL’S PARTNER, THE — Independent. — 
Absurd and artificial melodrama of the Great North- 
west. Unimportant. (December.) 


: : F. B. O.—Jane Novak is so beautiful, 
in this, that nothing else matters. Not even the plot. 


(August.) 

DOES IT PAY?—Fox.—Hope Hampton as a 
vampire who grabs all the valuables in sight. It isn’t 
very good and it won't do for children. (November.) 

DON QUICKSHOT OF THE RIO GRANDE— 


Universal.—A western that should have been a com- 
edy. The small boy’s delight. (August.) 


DON’T MARRY FOR MONE Y—Apollo.—Still 


the formula—and this time an old one. This one 
used to work out, but picture patrons are wiser fiow- 
adays. Just a programme film, that’s all. (October.) 


DOUBLE - DEALING — Universal. — A stupid 


young man buys property of a confidence man, and 
of course the property assumes a great value. Other- 


wise how could it all end so happily? (July.) 





DRIFTING—Universal.—Lots of excitement in 
this thriller, with Priscilla Dean playing a vivid demi- 
mondaine. Fine entertainment. (November.) 


DULCY—First National.—A stupid picture froma 
most amusing play. Showing the futility of trying to 
make a picture from conversation. (November.) 


EAGLE’S FEATHER, THE—Metro.—An inter- 


esting Western, somewhat marred by a straining for 
the ‘‘Happy ending.’”” Mary Alden does beautifully. 
Worth seeing. (November.) 


ELEVENTH HOUR, THE—Fox.—Roaring melo- 
drama for the youngsters, Shirley Mason sharing 
starring honors with Charles Jones. Everyone who 
likes adventure will enjoy it. (October.) 


ETERNAL STRUGGLE, THE — Metro. — A 
Northwest picture with Renee Adoree featured and 
justly so. Excellent story, cast and direction. 
(November.) 


ETERNAL THREE, THE—Goldwyn.—Not a 
great picture, but worth while because of Marshall 
Neilan’s production. (December.) 


EXCITERS, THE—Paramount.—A jazzy little 
comedy-melodrama with plenty of action and speed. 
Tony Moreno and Bebe Daniels at their best. Good 
entertainment. (August.) 

FAIR CHEAT, THE—F. B. O.—Rather hack- 
neyed story, with chorus girl as heroine. Stern 
father who relents and allows happy ending. Just 
so-so. (November.) 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 ] 
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in. The Courtfhip of 
Myles Standifh 


F you enjoy a story of thrilling adventure—a drama of love 
and courage—a romance of youth—then you'll sit spellbound 
when you see Charles Ray in ‘““The Courtship of Myles Standish.” 
Here is a picture which shows us the journey of the Pilgrims 
as it really was—a voyage full of peril and suspense—a fight 
against Indians, famine, and disease. And woven into this 
blood-tingling narrative is that famous love story from which 
the picture takes its title. Neither money nor time was spared 
by Charles Ray to produce ‘ The Courtship of Myles Standish.”’ 
It is both magnificent and beautiful—a masterpiece among : 
super-productions. ‘a SESE Eee EERE EEE SEE 
And what other actor could so perfectly portray the role of 
John Alden? In giving us a vibrant flesh and blood portrait of 
this brave fighter—true lover—a friend among friends—Charles 
Ray does the finest work of his career. 

What “ The Birth of a Nation”’ did for the South, ‘The Cov- 
ered Wagon”’ for the West, ‘‘The Courtship of Myles Standish” 
does in equally thrilling measure for the founding of America. 
Ask when it will be shown at your favorite motion picture theatre. 





Never has Charles 
Ray givena perform- 
ance so sincere and 
compelling as is his 
John Alden 
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A glimpse of that memorable scene where 

Priscilla speaks ‘‘Words so gentile, yet so 

cruel, ‘Why don’ af speak for yourself, 
onn 













Produced by 
CHARLES RAY PRODUCTIONS 
Directed by Frederic Sullivan 
Presented by 
ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS 
Arthur S. Kane, President 
35 West 45th Street, New York City 


Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc. 







This is An 
A cooper by trade, Encore 
With a crew of ruffians like this, perils of the sea were but John Alden made 
partof the dangers tobereckoned with onthe'‘ Mayflower.” himself useful in Sei 
many ways to the Pilgrims. Sate 
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Do You Believe 






in Luck ? 


Thousands waste the. best years of their 
life waiting for some “‘stroke of luck’’ to 
make them successful. Two men starting 
exactly alike as babies with the same 


kind of attention—then as boys with the 


same advantages of education—then as 
young men feeling around for a start in 
life—and then after the final test as 
men, one is a failure, 
the other a bi = 
cess, Isit luck ke N 
indeed. 


Luck vs. Self 


The one who succeeded 
believed in himself. He 
grabbed his opportunities 
as he sawthemand made 
good because he was pre- 
pared. He planned his 
progress step by step and 
fitted himself with special 
training for the line of 
work he wanted to follow 
and liked the best. The 
other fellow—the failure 
— blinded by his un- 
reasoning belief in luck 
that never came, could 
onlysay: ‘‘That mansure 
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He believes Hein 
in Luck Himself - 


At the Age _ 20 





was born lucky.” 
There Is No 
psc, ~eagtote uel on 
_—— seals i. Thewete sae 
ActheAgeot 30 S55 Themoreyen ys 


after and get for yourself 
instead of waiting for 
“luck’’ to come, the more 
good fortuneisforced on 
you. Those who are pa- 
tiently waiting f or some- 
thing good toturnupare 
invariably disappointed 
in life—those who know 
that they can make their 
own good fortune always 
Beginnic® Siss.cie find plenty of it waiting. 


visienn Stop Idle 
AttheAgeof40 Dreaming 


Take action and make 
your dreams come true. 
Make up your mind to be 
a success in that line of 
work or profession you 
like best—get the special 
training that will fit you. 
Dothisand you will make 
your own goodluck. But 
remember, the big thing 
isto be prepared—to have 
the special training that 
will enable you to make 
use of the many oppor- 
tunities that will surely 
come your way just as 
soon as you have un- 
boundcd faithin yourself, 
Now take the first and 
really most important 
stepin making your own 
good luck by sending in 
the coupon. This puts 
you under no obligation 
and no agents will bother 
you. 








American School 
meuee*.. saet Dab kl th sates ga : 


American School, Dept. G-171 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St. Chicago 


Send me full information on how Ican best suc- 


(ee 

(Write in here what. line of work or profession 
you like best) 

This request is to put me under no obligation 

and no agents are to bother me. 


Name. 
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(Use margin of this magazine | if you need more space 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





FIGHTING BLADE, THE — First National.— 
Richard Barthelmess as a Cromwellian hero. A 
pretty good picture, but by no means one of his best. 
(December.) 


FIGHTING BLOOD—(Second Series)—F. B. O. 
—Prize fight stuff, of course, with a new and blonde 
leading woman for the O'Hara boy. About the usual 
prize ring serial. (October.) 


FIGHTING STRAIN, THE—Steiner.—Badly 


written, acted and produced. (November.) 


FLYING DUTCHMAN, THE—F. B. O.—An un- 
usual picture which follows very closely the Wag- 
nerian opera of that name. The tragic legend is well 


told and photographed, with Ella Hall doing good 
work. (October.) 


FOG, THE-——Metro.—A story of small-town ethics 
with the ‘‘how his soul was saved”’ angle played up. 
The cast is good, but the direction poor. (Sepiember.) 


FOG BOUND—Paramount.—One of the formulas. 


Innocent man accused—lovely lady saves him. Good 
cast, fine photography, Palm Beach settings, and 
conventional ending. (August.) 


FOOLS AND RICHES—Universal.—The hand- 
some hero and his money are soon parted, but being 
a hero he wins another fortune, and being handsome 


wins the girl. (July.) 


. FORGIVE AND FORGET—Apollo.—The banal 
title is the worst thing about this picture. It’s an 
effective melodrama, well acted and well directed. 
(December.) 


FRENCH DOLL, THE—Metro.—Mae Murray in 
a typical Mae Murray picture—legs, lingerie and 
lure. Also she’s very Parisienne. (November.) 


GARRISON’S FINISH—United Artists.—The 
old, hackneyed race track story, with the Southern 
colonel, the doped horse ’n’ everything. Jack Pick- 
ford has the lead. Race scenes the best. (August.) 


GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE, A—Paramount.— 
The story drags at the start, but picks up speed and 
becomes rapid and interesting. Jack Holt is fea- 
tured, but the best acting is by Frank Nelson as a 
burglar. Above the average. (October.) 


GIRL FROM THE WEST, THE — Aywon. — 
Commonplace and inane imitation of ‘‘Merton.” A 


waste of time. (December.) . \ 


GIRL I LOVED, THE—United Artists.—We 
recommend this without a single qualification to the 
entire family. It deserves your attention. 
fragile wistful little lyric inspired by J. Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem of a country boy who loves his foster 
sister. Ray gives one of the best performances of 
the screen year, superb in its humanness and tender- 


ness. We cannot recommend it too highly. (July.) 


GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST, THE—First 


National.—Another return engagement, but the fine 
old story marred by difficulties of casting. Warren 
Kerrigan and Sylvia Breamer the leads. (August.) 


GIRL WHO CAME BACK, THE—Preferred.— 
The dear girl doesn’t come back, really, but she does 
get diamonds and two husbands. So everybody’s 
happy, unless possibly the audience. (July.) 


GO-GETTER, THE—Paramount-Cosmopolitan. 
—The Go-Getter has lost much of his pep passing 
from magazine to screen, but it is a pleasant, well- 


round narrative fora’ that. (July.) 


GOING UP—Associated Exhibitors.—One of the 
most amusing of recent comedies, with Douglas 
ea. at his best. Laughs for the family. (De- 
cemoer.) + 


GOLD DIGGERS, THE—Warner Brothers.— 
Sophisticated photodrama of New York. Chorus 


girls and their admirers not so black as usually 
painted. Good entertainment. (November.) 


GOLD MADNESS—Renown.—A_ verbose and 
cloudy piece of work, with Guy Bates Post as star. 
Hardly worth while. (December.) 


GRAIL, THE—Fox.—A well made and well 
played picture, but somewhat lacking in plot. It’s 


more or less of a Western and is entertaining. (No- 
vember.) 


GREEN GODDESS, THE—Distinctive.—George 
Arliss in a screen version of his famous play, which is 
as good as the stage version. One of the best of the 


season. (October.) 


GUN FIGHTER, THE—Fox.—A feud picture 
with William Farnum in the midst of it, enjoying him- 
self thoroughly. The title describes it. (November.) 


HALDANE OF THE SECRET SERVICE — 


Apollo.—Houdini as a detective cleaning up a gang of 
counterfeiters. Amateurish, but with some good 




















- Houdini stunts. 


(December. y 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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HEART RAIDER, THE—Paramount. —Jazzy 
and often amusing, with Agnes Ayres setting the 
pace. An unbelievable story, but set in beautiful 
surroundings. (August.) 


HELL’S HOLE—Fox.—Straight Western melo- 
drama with Lefty Flynn and Charles Jones as cow- 
puncher buddies. Excitement is fast and furious. 
Good entertainment and a trick ending. (October.) 


HER FATAL MILLIONS—Metro.—A swiftly 
moving comedy of a girl’s fibs—Viola Dana’s—to a 
suitor whom she believes faithless, (July.) 


HIGH LIFE—Educational.—A Mermaid comedy 


with Lige Conley starred. A lot of old tricks, but 
rather well done. (November.) 


HIS LAST RACE—Phil Goldstone.—Robert 
McKim as a most villainous villain in a Bertha M. 
Clay story. Full of “movie stuff,” but most excit- 
ing. (November.) 


HOMEWARD BOUND—Paramount.—Thomas 
Meighan as a salty hero in a lot of storms. Story is 
unconvincing and commonplace, and there is never 
any doubt that Thomas will embrace Lila Lee at the 
close. (October.) 


HOLL YWOOD—Paramount.—Dozens of the pic- 


ture stars shown unconventionally to prove they are 
just humans after all. A rattling good picture, with 


lots of laughs and interest. (October.) 


HUMAN WRECKAGE—F. B. O.—-Mrs. Wallace 


Reid’s film protest against the drug evil. Not a 
cheery story, but-one that will touch the heart and 
may do an immense amount of good. (Seplember.) 


HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, THE—Uni- 
versal.—A magnificent screen spectacle, with Lon 
Chaney, in the title role, contributing another of those 
diabolically fascinating portrayals for which he is 
famous. The sets are marvelous. A picture of a 
class seldom equalled. (November.) 


HUNTRESS, THE—First National.—A very good 
entertainment, with plenty of comedy and excite- 
ment. Colleen Moore fine in title role. (December.) 


IF WINTER COMES—Fox.—A remarkably fine 
piece of work, but brimming with tears. It follows 
the Hutchinson novel closely, and Percy Marmont as 
Mark Sabre does the best acting of his notable career. 
(November.) 


IS CONAN DOYLE RIGHT?—Pathe.—A pic- 
torial expose of the tricks of the fake spiritualistic 
mediums, more effective than the many which have 
been made in type. Interesting whether or not you 
believe Conan Doyle right. (December.) 


ITCHING PALMS—F. B. O.—Melodrama, stupid 
and badly told. (September.) 


KNOCK AT THE DOOR, A—Johnnie Walker.— 
The film lasts one hour and ends just where it began. 


Much ado about nothing. (November.) 


, LAWFUL LARCEN Y—Paramount.—Most of the 
interest is in the production which is extremely lavish. 
Story is weak, but most of the acting is competent. 
Fairly good entertainment. (Ocitober.) 


LAW OF THE LAWLESS, THE—Paramount.— 
A colorful drama of the gypsy borderland between 
Asia and Europe, with Dorothy Dalton and Charles 
De Roche in suitable roles. (September.) 


LEGALLY DEAD—Universal.—Theatrically un- 
leavened, with adrenalin used to bring a dead man back 
to life. Not so much, except for the acting of Milton 


Sills. (October.) 


LIGHTS OUT—F. B. O.—A melodrama of the 
underworld and motion pictures with a clever idea 
and a lot of suspense. Worth seeing. (December.) 


LITTLE JOHNNY JONES—Warner Brothers.— 
Johnny Hines is very good in this George M. Cohan 
success. Realistic sets and a good horse race help a 


lot. Good entertainment. (Oct.) 


LITTLE OLD NEW YORK—Cosmopolitan.—A 
charming picture with Marion Davies doing the best 
acting of her career. Well acted, beautifully staged 
and competently directed. (October.) 


Several novelties. 


LONE STAR RANGER, THE—Fox.—Tom Mix 
and Tony, his horse, have a lot more adventures, 
defying a great deal of death. A good Mix picture 
and fine for the boys. (November.) 


LOST IN A BIG CIT Y—Arrow.—Action all the 
time. The story doesn’t amount to much, but there 
is so much going on, you don’t mind that. A formula 
picture, but a good formula. (October.) 


| CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 } 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principalactive 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS, INC., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
Douglas MacLean, 6642 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chas. Ray Productions, 1425 Fleming St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mack Sennett Productions, 1712 Grendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. : 


ASSOCIATED FIRST lag eg ea PICTURES, 
383 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspiration 
Pictures, 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Edwin Carewe Productions, Associated First 
Nat'l Pictures, 619 Pacific Finance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas H. Ince es, Ince Studios, 
Culver City, Cali 

Norma and aaesnen ‘Talmadge Productions, 
United Studios, Hollywood, Cai: 

Maurice Tourneur Productions, United 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Christie Comedies, Christie Pim Co., Inc., 
Sunset at Gower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hamilton Comedies, Lioyd Hamilton Corp., 
5341 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
Mermaid Comedies, Jack White —— 5341 
Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, Calif 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ci 


ty 

%8) Paramount, eieree. Ave. and Sixth St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

(s) Lasky, Hollywood, ‘Calif 

British Paramount, (8) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 

Wm. S. Hart Productions, (s) 1215 Bates 
Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


FOX ag CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
55th New York City. (s) 1401 N. = 
Ave., ‘Los Angeles, Calif. (s) Rome, Italy 


GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver City, 
Calif. King Vidor Productions and Hugo Ballin 
Productions. 

International Films, Inc. (Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions), 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City; (s) Second Avenue and 127th St., 
New York City. 


W. W. HODKINSON ———— 469 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Cit; 


METRO PICTURES CORPORATION, 1540 
Broadway, New York City; (s) Romaine and 
Cahuenga Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 5 

Tiffany Productions, 1540 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Buster Keaton Productions, Keaton Studio, 
1205 Lillian Way, Hollywood, if. 
— So. United Studios, Hollywood, 

Calif. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, Palmer 
Bidg., Hollywood, Calif., Producing at Thos. 
H. Ince Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, -—— Blidg., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York C 
Harold Lloyd Corporation, 6642 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywo alif. 
Hal. E. Roach Studios, Inc., Culver City, 
al 
Mack Sennett eaneeed Productions, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


PREFERRED PICTURES, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City; (s) Mayer-Schulberg Studio, 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. Tom Forman, 
Victor Schertzinger and Louis J. Gasnier Pro- 
ductions. 


PRINCIPAL PICTURES CORPORATION, 1540 
Broadway, New York City; (s) 7200 Santa 
Monica Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


R-C PICTURES CORPORATION, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City; (s) Corner Gower and 
Melrose Streets, Hollywood, Calif. 


ROTHACKER FILM _ MFG. COMPANY, 1339 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois; Rothacker- 
Aller Laboratories, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City: 

George Arliss Productions, Distinctive Prod., 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Rex Beach Productions, United Artists Corp,. 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Charlie Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

D. W. Griitm Stadion, Orienta Point, Mamar- 


oneck, N. Y. 

Jack Pickford, Mary Pickford Studio, Holly- 
wood, Ca é 

Mary Pickford and Deusios Fairbanks 
Studio, Hollywood, Calif 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. COMPANY, 1600 
Broadway, New York City; (s) Universal City, 


alif. 
a Comedies, Circle Blvd., Hollywood, 
alif. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA. (s) 
East 15th Street and Locust Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York; (s) 1708 Talmadge Street, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 1600 Broadway, New York 
pF (s) Sunset Blvd. at Bronson, Los Angeles, 
alit. 
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LOVEBOUND—Fox.—A__ well-knit, consistent 
story, with strong climaxes, of a districtattorney who 
falls in love with his secretary. The girl's father is a 
jewel thief, and the conflict between her loyalty to 
father and love for prosecutor is well-developed. 
Shirley Mason draws sympathy. (July.) 


LOVE BRAND, THE—Universal.—Spanish ranch 
owner, gang of crooked capitalists, beautiful daughter 
of rich man loves rancher, and plot fails. All right. 
if you like that kind. (October.) 


LOVE PIKER, THE—Cosmopolitan-Goldwyn.— 
Anita Stewart in the old tale of the girl who loves her 
father’s employee. A good story, with Miss Stewart 
doing some fine acting. (September.) 


LOVE TRAP, THE—Apollo.—Melodrama filled 
with complications, detectives and dictaphones. Good 
idea, but hurt by not holding to main theme. (De- 
cember.) 


LOYAL LIVES—Vitagraph.—Propaganda for the 
letter carrier. A simple story, filled with pleasant 
hokum and kindly folk. Mary Carr excellent. Clean 
and interesting. (October.) 


MADNESS OF YOUTH—Fox.—An engaging 
crook enters a home to rob a safe, meets the daughter 
of his victim, etc. Marriage and honor in the end. 
John Gilbert is sincere and with Billie Dove makes 
the affair almost plausible. (July.) 


MAIN STREET—Warner Brothers.—A difficult 
story to screen and, therefore, not an entirely satis- 
factory picture. Starts off well, but slumps at the 
end. Florence Vidor the great redeeming feature. 
(August.) 


MAN NEXT DOOR, THE—Vitagraph.—Not 
good. Story is illogical, and acting and direction both 
below standard. A dog wins the honors. (August.) 


MAN OF ACTION, A—First National.—Likable 
Douglas MacLean as a society man playing a crook. 
Interesting, but incongruous. Perhaps, some day, 
MacLean will get a real story. Then, look out. 
(August.) 


MARK OF THE BEAST, THE—Dixon.— 
Thomas Dixon wrote, cast and directed this as a 
challenge to ‘‘machine-made pictures.”” The ma- 
chine wins. (August.) 


MARRIAGE MAKER, THE—Paramount.—The 
story is based on ‘“‘The Faun.”’ Fantastic and quite 
interesting. (December.) 


MARY OF THE MOVIES—F. B. O.—Again the 
Hollywood stars trailing by in a story of a screen- 
struck girl. That is the only interest. The story is 
weak. (August.) 


McGUIRE OF THE MOUNTED—Universal.— 
Another Northwest Mounted Police story, with the 
usual dauntless hero. Plenty of action and interest- 
ing to those who like these stories. (September.) 


MERRY-GO-ROUND—Universal.—One of the 
best pictures in months. A Viennese story, with the 
atmosphere capitally maintained, and exceptionally 
well acted. (September.) 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN — Hodkinson. — The 
too-sweet story of a Chesterfieldian street urchin, 
who shows a lot of rich folk how to behave. (August.) 


MIDNIGHT ALARM, THE—Vitagraph.—Plen- 
ty of action but not the slightest probability. Every- 
thing happens, virtue is rewarded and vice punished. 
(November.) 


MIRACLE BABY, THE—F. B. O.—Not much 
miracle, but a nice baby. Harry Carey up in the gold 
mines, a murder, a false accusation and, finally, vin- 
dication. Formula again. (October.) 


MONNA VANNA—Fox.—Would have been better 
if not so heavy. Crowd scenes are well done, and Lee 
Parry in title roleischarming. Only fair. (December.) 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW—Gasnier.—Many dresses 
cut short, top and bottom, jazz parties, lots of glitter 
—the usual thing. Not highly recommended. (Octo- 
ber.) 


MYSTERIOUS WITNESS, THE—F.B.O.—More 
formula stuff. The sweet and ailing mother, the self- 
sacrificing son and the rest of it. Sickeningly sweet. 
(Seplember.) 


NE’ER-DO-WELL, THE—Paramount. — Not 
altogether successful, nor altogether uninteresting, 
for Thomas Meighan is in it. Old-fashioned. (July.) 


NOISE IN NEWBORO, A—Metro.—Cinderella of 
the small town goes to the city and comes home rich. 
Viola Dana gingers up this weak concoction. (July.) 


NTH COMMANDMENT, THE — Paramount- 
Cosmopolitan.—The brave little girl struggles to 
maintain her home when her husband falls desperate- 
ly ill. The human note is missing. (July.) 


OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE, AN—Metro.— 
J. Whitcomb Riley’s poem screened with considerable 
charm and touches of melodrama. (July.) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


ONLY 38—Paramount.—A delightful handling by 
William de Mille of a most appealing story. Lois 
Wilson’s role fits her admirably, and May McAvoy is 
a great help. (August.) 


OUT OF LUCK—Universal.—Hoot Gibson as a 
young cowpuncher transferred to the navy creates a 
lot of fun. There are many laughs and much excite- 
ment Good entertainment. (October.) 


POLIKUSCHKA — Russian Artfilms. —A_ well 
made picture, but morbid and sad. No chance for a 
pleasant evening of laughter here. Tragedy on 
tragedy. (December.) 


PENROD AND SAM—First National.—One of 
the entertainment gems of the month. Real boys 
with a story handled by William Baudine, who re- 
members that he was once a boy. Don’t miss it if 
you enjoy kids. (August.) 


PETER THE GREAT — Paramount.— Another 
foreign film, with that truly great actor, Emil Jan- 
nings, in the title role. This is a real picture and one 
that should not be missed. (September.) 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER—First National. 
—As funny on the screen as on the stage, with Barney 
Bernard and Alex Carr in their original roles. Always 
interesting and filled with hearty laughs. (November.) 


POWER DIVINE, THE—Independent.—Another 
Kentucky feud, proving that where there’s love there’s 
hope. Nothing to get excited about. (November.) 


PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS — Paramount. — 
Another tirade against the jazz babies of 1923. This 
time it is adapted to the girl who leaves the old home- 
stead only to return in the snowstorm of Christmas- 
time. (July.) 


PRODIGAL SON, THE— Stoll Film Corp. — 
Steeped in the gloom of church yards and death- 
beds, lost loves and debts. (July.) 


PURITAN PASSIONS—Hodkinson.—A screen 
version of ‘‘ The Scarecrow,” delicate and fanciful. A 
charming production, but perhaps a little fanciful to 
please generally. (November.) 


PURPLE HIGHWAY, THE— Paramount. — 
Rather a silly plot with overdrawn situations. Madge 
Kennedy is sweet as a little housemaid and is mostly 
wasted. Tiresome picture. (October.) 


RAGGED EDGE, THE—Goldwyn.—A Harold 
McGrath romance, with a lot of new blood in the cast. 
From China to the South Seas. (August.) 


RAILROADED—Universal.—A lesson in how 
wayward sons should, and should not, be disciplined. 
Love finds a way. (August.) 


RAMBLIN’ KID, THE—Universal.—Another 
Hoot Gibson picture, fully up to his amusing and 
interesting standard. Lots of riding and excitement. 
(December.) 


RAPIDS, THE — Hodkinson. —A conventional 
story of the building of a town by a man with brains 
and foresight. The steel plant scenes are excellent. 
(September.) 


RED LIGHTS—Goldwyn.—A corking good mys- 
tery picture, filled with excitement and thrills. Ray- 
mond Griffith scores again. (November.) 


RED RUSSIA REVEALED—Fox.—Half scenic 
and half educational. Shows the heads of Soviet 
Russia, a revolting group, but worth study. 
(September.) 


REMITTANCE WOMAN, THE—F. B. O.—Ethel 
Clayton’s loveliness shines out from the dim and 
mystic East, where Ethel gains a sacred vase and 
nearly loses her life. (July.) 


RICE AND OLD SHOES—F. B. O.—A comedy of 
the honeymoon, with all the old situations worked 
overtime. (August.) 


RIGHT OF THE STRONGEST, THE—Zenith.— 
Astory of the Alabama hills with E. K. Lincolninthe 
leading role. Good entertainment, with a great fight 
between Lincoln and George Siegmann. (December.) 


ROSITA—United Artists—The picture is as 
dainty and charming as the star—Mary Pickford— 
herself. Beautiful sets and photography, and the 
direction proving why Ernst Lubitsch has such a high 
reputation. One of the best. (November.) 


ROUGED LIPS—Metro. —Charming Viola Dana 
as a good little chorus girl is delightful. The picture 
starts slowly, but gathers speed. Good entertain- 
ment. (November.) 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP—Paramount.—A high- 
ly amusing comedy, the locales being a Western ‘‘cow 
town” and a Hollywood Paris. Ernest Torrence and 
Edward Horton provide the bulk of the many laughs, 
(November.) 


RUNNING WILD—Educational.—A comedy film 
built around the game of polo. Hated rivals on 
opposing teams. That's about all. (November.) 
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RUPERT OF HENTZAU—Selznick.—A_ lively, 
romantic tale, with lots of excitement and thrills, but 
far behind its Anthony Hope predecessor, “The No 
Prisoner of Zenda.”” (September.) w 


RUSTLE OF SILK, THE—Paramount.—The producing for 
triangle of a British statesman, his unfaithful wife 

and an adoring lady’s maid, who loves the statesman Warner 
from afar, isn’t much of drama. But told with fine 
taste and discretion. Betty Compson, Anna Q. Yo ers 
Nilsson and Conway Tearle excellent. (July.) 


i] P the é 
SALOMY JANE—Paramount.—Bret _ Harte’s Classics of 
famous story made into an ordinary Western. Screen” i 
Jacqueline Logan makes it worth while, but not for 
children. (November.) 


SAWDUST — Universal. — Unconfined realism, 
starting with a circus and ending up in one of those 
palatial homes and an attempted suicide. (September.) 


SECRET OF LIFE, THE—Principal Pictures.— 
The private lives of bees, ants and bugs laid bare by a 
new photographic process. Extremely interesting. 
(November.) 


SECOND-HAND LOVE—Fox.—A picture of 
small town life for the small town. Buck Junes in a 
Charles Ray role. (November.) 


SCARAMOUCHE—Metro.—One of the great 
pictures of the year. The acting of Lewis Stone and ‘ Z —s eran 
Ramon Novarro, and the direction of Rex Ingram Bate aS a ; PS. WN 
have turned out a masterpiece. Don’t miss it. a ; " ‘ 
(December.) 


SELF-MADE WIFE, THE—Universal.—Three, 
fourths of this picture is good. The end falls badly. 
Also unnecessarily, just to work in a jazz party. 
(September.) 


SHADOWS OF THE NORTH—Universal.— 
William Desmond as a miner who fights off claim 
jumpers. Happy ending, after a good fight and some 
great shots of a canoe inthe rapids. Fast melodrama. 
(October.) 


SHATTERED REPUTATIONS—Lee Bradford 
—Mediocre picture, artificial and badly acted’ 
(November.) 


SHOCK, THE—Universal.—Another hideously 
5 clever characterization by Lon Chaney as a cripple of 
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the underworld. The miracle idea is brought in 
again. Strong, but unpleasant—and, of course, with 
a happy ending. (August.) 


SHOOTIN’ FOR LOVE—Universal.—Shell shock 
is the underlying theme of a swift Western. The hero, 
back from the war, walks into a feud which is fully as 
exciting. (September.) 


SHORT SUBJECTS — Educational. — One and 
two-reel novelties, grouped together in interesting bill. 
“‘Kinograms,”’ a Bruce scenic, ‘‘Speed Demons,” 
Gene Sarazen demonstrating golf, and two comedies. 
; (September.) 


SHIFTING SANDS—Hodkinson.—Desert stuff, 
camels against the sky and the other usual things. 
Sand storms, bandits and much excitement, but not 
much of a picture. (December.) 


SILENT COMMAND, THE—Fox.—A story of 
& the navy. Propaganda type of picture. A good 
1 narrative of the sea, well told. For the family. 
(November.) 


SILENT PARTNER, THE—Paramount.—An in- 
teresting story, well done except that the suspense is] 7 x 
A 
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not well sustained. Leatrice Joy excellent. (No- 
vember.) 


SIX DAYS—Goldwyn.—Lovely Corinne Griffith 
in a unique and absorbing story. Lots of excitement, 
a remarkably good cast and direction. Very fine 
throughout. (November.) 


SIX-FIFTY, THE—Universal.—A train wreck 






His latest achievement— 
Warner Bros.’ screen version 
of David Belasco’s mastet- 






near the old homestead sends wife to the city to see / Zs . : ” : 
life. But she comes back. Nothing very original, LL, 7 piece, “Tiger Rose, starring 
but fair entertainment. (November.) A Le nore Ul r i c 
SIXTY CENTS AN HOUR—Paramount.—An 
ambitious soda clerk plans to marry the daughter of . is 
the bank president, and go into business—all on “Tiger Rose” placesFranklin 
seven-fifty a week. A riot of laughter. (July.) Lavi d Lelasco’ f bl d 
SKID PROOF—Fox.—A racing picture after the s among the ew notable an 


style that Wally Reid made famous. Crooked driver, ‘TIGER. RO SE’ outstandin g producers inthe 


honest boy takes his place—you know the rest. 
Action is fast and picture runs smoothly. (October.) Slarring motion picture industry. 


SLANDER THE WOMAN—First National.— “LENORE ULRIC’ 


And still the formula! Beautiful heroine, wrongfully 


cea 


accused, goes to the Frozen North. There, in the idney Drankili <Tioer Rose” is an extra- 
great, open spaces, things happen. Mostly, good AS ‘Production, ts e d li h tful 
i photography. (August.) Personally directed, by Ofrdinatfy picture— eg. - 


SNOW BRIDE. THE—Paramount.—A forced and Sidney a Franklin» ly human and entertaining. 


artificial story of life in a Canadian village. Alice 
Brady, even, fails to register. (August.) 


SNOWDRIFT—Fox.—A cooling Summer picture, 
with lots of ice and snow. A little waif, missionaries, 
q Indians, impossible happenings. Marries a reformed 
’ gambler for the fade-out. (August.) 


SOCIAL CODE, THE— Metro.—A “find the 
woman” melodrama with Viola Dana as a society 
s butterfly and not so good as usual. Could have been 
HM a good picture, but isn’t. (November.) 


' SOFT BOILED—Fox.—Tom Mix and Tony in a 
new type of comedy. Slight story, but plenty of 
} action. One fight, in a shoe store, is exceptionally 

funny. Good, if you like Mix pictures. (October.) 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 ] 


Coming soon! Watch for it! 
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A Protest (?) 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has received a num- 
ber of letters during the past few weeks 
berating the editor because of an article pub- 
lished in the November issue, entitled “‘Who 
and What is Hope Hampton? Is she a star? 
Is she an actress? Has she any following? 
Does the public want her? Will the public pay 
to see her pictures? Why is she featured above 
Lew Cody, Nita Naldi and Conrad Nagel?” 

The similarity shown in these letters, not 
only in tone, but also in their wording and in 
some expressions, aroused the suspicion that 
they were inspired. With these letters of 
protest came a number from other readers of 
PHOTOPLAY, stating that they had been asked 
to protest, but saw no reason to do so. En- 
closed in several of these letters were copies of 
a form letter sent apparently to hundreds of 
motion picture fans, requesting them to write 
to the editor of PHoTOPLAY and object to the 
article. It is because of these form letters that 
none of the letters of protest are published. 

Here is a copy of the form letter: 

1214 Laurel Avenue, 
‘ Hollywood, California. 
My DEAR CLUB FRIEND: 

Have you read the November issue of 
PHOTOPLAY? If you did, you noticed—first of 
all, no doubt—the venomous article about 
OUR Hope Hampton in which the magazine 
went out of its way to say unkind and unfair 
things about a star whose recent work deserves 
only the highest praise—Our Hope. We have 
received numerous letters from club members 
complaining about the unfairness of PHoto- 
PLAY, and their apparent prejudice—doubtless 
a personal one, and one that has no business 
entering a fan magazine from a professional 
standpoint. Nor from a personal standpoint, 
for that matter, since Hope Hampton is above 
reproach in every respect. 

Shirley and I both know Hope Hampton in- 
timately. Hope is one of our dearest personal 
friends, and we have had every opportunity of 
seeing her as she is; seeing her as a gay, wide- 
awake girl—alive with brilliancy, sincere in her 
admiration for true friends, and warm with the 
love of those who know her best and admire 
her most. Hope is everything that her truest 
friends think of her—she lives up to every ex- 

tation of a lady, a real actress, and a loyal 
riend. I’ll admit that I am cross, and thor- 
oughly disgusted with the unfairness of PHoto- 
PLAY. It seems to me that they are fully 
deserving of the hammer, and it is therefore up 
to us (as loyal friends of Hope Hampton, and 
at the same time as a supporting club) to write 
Mr. James R. Quirk, Editor of PHotop.ay, and 
protest most strenuously against the foul play 
he has so willingly dished out. 

Listen! I will mail my own personal check 
for $100.00 to the club member writing the 
best letter of protest to PHoToPLAY, and telling 
WHY they think PHoropray has made one of 
the bad mistakes of its career in so unjustly 
publicitizing Hope Hampton. The best letter 
printed in PHotopLay’s Brickbats & Bouquets 
column will be judged the winner, and the 
writer will receive—from me—$100.00. 

There are no restrictions to this offer. You 
may write as long a letter to PHOTOPLAY as you 
wish, and do not be afraid of offending the 
editor; he has already offended Hope’s fans in 
a most willful manner. 

At the time of writing your letter, make a 
copy of-it and send it tome. All letters will be 
considered, though the ones printed in the 
magazine (which, alone, will be proof of their 
general interest on this subject) will stand the 
best show. I will not judge the entries in this 
contest—that will be up to several others whom 
I am selecting at random. All I want is to see 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE receive the reprimand 
that is justly due it; to see Hope’s friends stand 
up for her, as they should. 
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Brickbats 


es 
Bouquets 


LETTERS 
FROM READERS 


The readers of PMOTOPLAY are 
invited to write this department 
—to register complaints or com- 
pliments—to tell just what they 
think of pictures and players. 
We suggest that you express your 
ideas as briefly as possible and 
refrain from severe personal crit- 
icism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to ex- 
change thoughts that may bring 
about better pictures and better 
acting. Be constructive. We may 
not agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, but we'll publish them 
just the samel Letters should not 
exceed 200 words and should bear 
thewriter’s fullnameand address. 











You need not mention in your letter to 
PHOTOPLAY anything about the prize. The 
prize is not the purpose for the letter in the 
first place. You must write a letter that comes 
from the heart; tell PHotopLay that you are a 
Hope Hampton fan—and mean it, when you 
say it. Hope would do as much for you. She’s 
that kind of a friend. Address your letters to 
James R. Quirk, Editor, PHotopLtay Mac- 
AZINE, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER I. MosEs. 


Ruddy and Richard 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
EpIToR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: ‘The Bright Shawl.” I have 
just seen it and cannot refrain from saying that, 
second to ‘‘ Blood and Sand,” I think it is the 
finest play I have seen for along time. I have 
always admired Richard Barthelmess, but my 
admiration has grown tenfold since seeing his 
latest play. 

Last month some one from Sweden said that 
Valentino’s admirers range from ten to sixteen 
years of age. This is decidedly wrong, as my 
mother and my grandparents, who are far 
from being the age of either ten or sixteen, 
declare him to be the most graceful and 
charming actor that they have seen. And 
they surely ought to know if anyone should, 
after living in the large city of Pittsburgh, and 
seeing some of the most celebrated actors on 
the stage, as E. H. Southern, Henry Irving and 
William Gillette. 

While in Pittsburgh last April, I saw 
Rodolph Valentino and his wife dance. Later 
he was asked to speak. He did so with such 
grace and charm and with such excellent and 
masterly English, while every one looked on 
with admiration. One could see he had many 


admirers; young men, young women, elderly 
men and elderly women, while the children of 
ten -years old were few. 

It is only ignoramuses who have lived in the 
country all their lives and have never seen the 
really great actors and great plays, who do not 
appreciate Rodolph Valentino. We, who ap- 
preciate good acting, will more greatly appre- 
ciate the talents and efforts of this truly great 
actor. He will return and we will wait 
patiently for him. 

ADELL MARIE BAKER. 


We Burst with Pride 


San Jacinto, Calif. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I am glad to note that you are 
no longer fictionizing current films. This is a 
practice which is not at all commendable, and 
in most cases, is terribly disillusioning. For 
instance, one reads a short story in the maga- 
zine which is very interesting, and one is quite 
sure that the picture must be more so. On 
seeing the picture, one finds that the author 
of the fictionized movie has a great imagi- 
nation, and has consequently not presented the 
picture as it truly is. On the other hand, 
some pictures that are wonderful are told in a 
very mediocre, and oftentimes, nonsensical 
manner. In some cases, this sort of story has 
kept me from seeing a picture which I have 
later found was well thought of. 

Another thing I am delighted to see, is the 
alphabetical arrangement of the latest films, 
with a concise and valuable criticism follow- 
ing. This saves one the trouble of saving the 
magazines, or making a note of the criticism. 
I have found several times that this has helped 
me, and this is indeed a good record for a thing 
that has been in the magazines so short a time. 

And still another thing. Your contest. It 
was one of the cleverest things that I ever 
read about, and I was one of your most val- 
iant competitors. . 

And your rotogravures—your pictures are 
beautiful, and so well printed. But you never 
have one of Glenn Hunter, or of Gareth 
Hughes, or of George Hackathorne—that is I 
mean, good ones. Once you had one of Glenn 
Hunter, and it was horrible! That will sound 
rather contradictory to the first sentence, but 
I'll say again that it was a long time ago. 
So please take the hint and publish some very 
nice ones of each. 

I am exceedingly glad that you criticised 
“The Girl I Loved” so well. I consider it the 
most beautiful picture that I’ve ever seen, 
barring none. And “Driven”! 
better than any other “mountaineer” movie. 
It is the most characteristic picture that has 
ever been made in this locale. 

I sincerely hope that this letter will not hurt 
anyone’s feelings, and that it will not arouse 
any criticism. It is written to congratulate 
this magazine on its many good qualities and 
to suggest something as you have seen. But 
there are times when one’s command of words 
is limited. This is one of the times for me. 
But I am sure that I have gotten over what 
I wanted to, so my mission is a success. 

ALICE Moore. 


A Refreshing Note 


Oak Park, Ill. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Considerable discussion concern- 
ing photoplays and photoplayers goes on in 
your columns these days: isn’t it high time 
that somebody’s voice was raised in defence 
of Mary Miles Minter? 

The general impression seems to be that 
Miss Minter has, in some mysterious way, 
disgraced herself, that the public is tired of her, 
and that, therefore, ‘‘The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine” was her last picture. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 ] 
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Be a Jazz 


S 


Anyone Who Can Remember a Tune Can Easily and Quickly Learn to Play 
Popular Jazz or American Rhythm By Ear at a Very Small Cost. The 
New Niagara Method Makes Piano Playing Wonderfully Simple. 


No matter how little you know about music—even though you “have never touched a piano”—if you can 
just remember a tune, you can quickly learn to play by ear. I have perfected an entirely new and simple 
system. It shows you so many little tricks that it just comes natural to pick out on the piano any piece you 
can hum. Beginners and even those who could not learn by the old fashioned method, grasp the Niagara idea 
readily, and follow through the entire course of twenty lessons quickly. Self-instruction—no teacher required. 
You learn many new styles of bass, syncopation, blues, fill-ins, breaks and trick endings. It’s all so easy—so 
} interesting that you'll be amazed. 


A Simple Secret to Success 
No need to devote years in study to learn 
piano nowadays. Special talent unneces- 
sary. Every lesson is so easy, so fas- 


| 
| Be Popular in Every Crowd 
im 
; | ze eof te Pian Sr 
| 
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One who can sit down at any time without 
notes or music, reel off the latest )azz and 
popular song-hits that entertain folks, 
is always the center of attraction, the 
life of the party, sought after and in- 
vited everywhere. Make yourself the 
center of attraction—master the piano 
by spending an hour ‘a day studying 
the fascinating Niagara Method. 
As easily as thousands. of others have 
learned, so you, too, can learn and profit— 
not only through the pleasure it provides, 
but also by playing at dances, motion pic- 























your hands off the piano.” Give it 
part of your spare time for 90 days 
and you will be playing and entertaining 
almost before you realize it. No tiresome 
scales, no arpeggios to learn—no do-re-mi \\ 
—no difficult lessons or meaningless exer- 

cises. You learn a bass accompaniment that 
applies to the songs you play. Once learned, 
you have the secret for all time—your difficul- 
ties are over and ture houses and other entertainments. 


You Become Master of the Piano Decide to Begin Now! 


Even talented musicians are amazed at the rapid prog- Just spend a part of your spare time with a few easy. 
| ress of Niagara School students and can't understand fascinating lessons and see how quickly you “catch on” 





why this method was not thought of years ago. Natu- and learn to play. You will te amazed, whether you 
rally, the Niagara Method is fully protected by copy- are a beginner or an advanced student. 

rights and cannot be offered by any other school. A Write for interesting, illustrated booklet, “The Niagara 
special service department gives each pupil individual Secret”—it describes this wonderful new method of play- 
REI TEAMe ing piano by ear. This booklet sent FREE. Enclose 
a, 6c. in stamps and you'll receive an interesting chart. 


Ronald G. Wright. Director, NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


















Niagara School of Music, Dept. 619, Niagara Fails, N.Y. Without obligation mail me your booklet, 
“The Niagara Secret.” I enclose 6c. in stamps for chart and names of successful students. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
Extracts, I’erfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unneces- 
205. St. Louis. 


BE A DETECTIVE; EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
good pay; travel, Write C. T. Ludwig, 367 Westover 
Bldg.. Kansas City. Mo. 











sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy TF actories’’ Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. New York. 

W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 90, East Orange, New ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, 
Jersey. willing to accept Government Positions, $117- — 
MAKE $25 TO $50 WEEK REPRESENTING traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 265, St. 


Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill 
—for men, women, children, Every pair guaranteed. 
Prices that win. Free Bovok, ‘How to Start,’’ tells the 
— George Clows Company, Desk 84, Philadelphia, 
a. 





GENUINE GOLD LETTERS 
Easily applied. Free samples. 
Metallic Letter Co., 


$60-$200 A WEEK. 
for store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agents. 
436-A North Clark, Chicago, 

MAKE $120 WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME. SELL 
what the public wants—long distance radio receiving 
sets. Two sales weekly pay $120 profit. No big in- 
vestment, no canvassing. Sharpe of Colorado made 
$955 in one month, Representatives wanted at once. 
This plan is sweeping the country—write today giving 
name of your county, Ozarka, 815 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. 

$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—INTRODUCING NEW 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must wear or replaced free. 
No capital or experience required. Just show samples, 
write orders. Your pay in advance. We deliver and 
collect. Elegant outfit furnished all colors—grades, in- 
cluding silks—wool—heathers. Mac-O-Chee Mills Com- 
pany, Room 2441, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. OVER 100% PROF- 
it on every sale of Harper’s Ten-Use Set. Needed in 
every home, Washes and dries windows, sweeps, scrubs, 
mops, ete. Greatest year ’round seller. Write Harper 
Brush Works, 130 2nd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 

AGENTS SELL WOLVERINE LAUNDRY SOAP. 
Wonderful repeater and good profit maker. Free auto 
to hustlers. Wolverine Soap Co., Dept. B-36, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 

’ agent, selling 100 famous home products. 

















AS OUR SOLE 
All or spare 








_ Dr. Blair Laboratories, Dept. 522, Lynchburg, 
a. 

PATENTS 
PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 


Send model or 


and Evidence of Conception Blank. 
Highest 


sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, 


Louis, Mo., immediately, 

EARN $20 WELKLY SPARE TIME, AT ITIOME, 
addressing, mailing, music, circulars, Send 10c for 
music, information. American Music Co., 1658 Broad- 
way, Dept. N-3, N. Y. 

$6-18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT 
Home. Experience unnecessary; particulars for stamp. 
Tapestry Paint Co., 131, LaGrange, Ind. 

$35 WEEK. WOMEN—GIRLS WANTED, 
Gown Making at home. Sample lessons free. 
Institute, Dept. E. 507, Rochester, N. 

DETECTIVES NEEDED: EVERYWHERE; CITIES, 
towns. Large salaries. Write National Headquarters, 
188 East 79th, New York. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN—WOMEN 18 
up. $92 to $250 month. Steady work. Short hours. 
Pleasant work. Influence unnecessary. List positions 
eee Franklin Institute, Dept. E-132, Rochester, N. 











LEARN 
Franklin 











SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN 
Fifteen to Fifty Dollars weekly writing showcards at 
home, No canvassing, Pleasant profitable profession, 
easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic block 
system. Artistic ability unnecessary We instruct you 
and supply work. Wilson Methods, Limited, Dept. 24, 
Toronto, Canada. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience un- 
necessary. Nileart Company, 2220, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 

“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,”’ BY C. G. 
Winkopp, ‘Tribune Building, New York, 50 cents. 
Contains model scenario, ‘‘Where to Sell,”” ‘‘How to 
Build Plots,’’ ‘‘Where to get Plots.’ 

BIG MONEY WRITING PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, 
poems. Send for free copy America’s greatest maga- 
zine for writers. Tells you how to write and seii. 
Writer’s Digest, 611 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS.,. 
Mrs. E. Vandervoort, 











THE NEW 





References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. way. Write for style booklet. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. Davenport, Iowa. 

cena eels en ~~ * 4 Beg J peg OLD COINS AND STAMPS 

should write for our book, ‘‘How To Get Your Patent.” 7 7 ’ “TT Te wTaTh 7 
Send model or sketch of invention for free opinion of on” tee pte ia: ts oat we Fe egy 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 462, Wash- mixed, 40 c;’ 1,000 hinge a. life. Tit fore, €. Stesman, 


ington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR 
a. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 187, St. 
ouis, Mo. 








POEMS-VERSES 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
best fourth verse of our song “‘Empty Arms,’’ you 
will receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall 
send you free the contest rules and words of this 
song. World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 751B, 
New York. 


A $500.00 CASH PRIZE IS OFFERED FOR THE 
best second verse written for the song ‘‘Remember.’’ 
Those wishing to compete may receive a free copy with 
rules by addressing Equitable Music Corporation, 466 
State Theatre, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, mono- 
logs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbooks, make-up goods. Big catalog 
free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
76, Chicago. 














5944 Cote Brilliante, St. Louis, Mo. ne 

OLD_ COINS WANTED. DO YOU KNOW THAT 
Coin Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. 
Certs? And high premiums for all rare coins?) We buy 
all kinds. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. May 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

OLD COINS, LARGE SPRING SELLING CATA- 
logue of Coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William MHesslein, 101D 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

PERSONAL 

ARE YOU BASHFUL? SELF-CONSCIOUS? SEND 
dime for particulars how to overcome these troubles. 
X. Veritas, 1400 Broadway, New York. 

STAMPING NAMES 

MAKE $19.50 per 100 stamping names on key checks. 
Send 25c for sample and particulars. R. ee Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 























MISCELLANEOUS 
YOUR HOROSCOPE. BUSINESS, CHARACTER, 
Changes, friends, enemies. Send birth date and ten 


cents (stamps) for remarkable test reading. Zanya, 





202-X, W. 105th St., New York. 














G R OW TALLER: 
INCREASE YOUR HEIGHT 


Develop your Physical Beauty. Nat- 
ural. Simple Method. Increase your 
height and improve your appearance. 
Write for Free Booklet. Dept. C. 
THE NATURAL METHOD BUREAU 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


py LESSONS GIVEN 


(nN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE let, 
it tells how to —— topley Piano, Sam, 5 . Viol: a —: 

Banjo, e ginners or ers. Your 
Gubse. Banjo, ote, Beginners o advanced plays 4 tage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 67 Lakeside Bld»., Chicago 
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WRITE IMMEDIATELY for free pg § 
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-PRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. £235, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Clear Your Skin 


If you suffer from pimples, acne, blackheads; brown 
spots or eruptions I want to send you my simple home 
treatment under plain wrapper. It gave me a soft, 


velvety, smooth and radiant complexion, and cured 
thousands of men and women, after everything else failed. 
Simply send name for generous 10 day free trial offer of 
my secret home treatment. 


449 Gray Bidg., 


W. H. WARREN, Kansas City, Mo. 








By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. earn 
67 stylesof Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, BlueQbligato —_ 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 page sof REAL aaaes 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School 2*7,Suverba Theatre Bids. 


WRITE JOKES 


EARN FROM $50 TO $150 PER WEEK 
writing jokes, epigrams and humorous \& 
stories for publications. ‘Tremendous 
demand for material. Our short course 

in Humor Writing teaches you to write 
humorous material that sel Learn in 
your spare time—earni inyour spare time. Complete 
marketing plan and markets furnished. 


Write today for full particulars 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office C, 414 Park Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





Brickbats and Bouquets 
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Wherein has Miss Minter offended? The 
newspapers have been doing their best to 
manhandle her career ever since her portrait 
was found in the home of the slain William 
Desmond Taylor, hut when and where has one 
iota of evidence against her been produced? 
Miss Minter has admitted that she loved Mr. 
Taylor, and all the world knows that she and 
her mother have had acrimonious difficulties 
over finances. It does not seem that either 
of these facts ought particularly to shock us. 

Miss Minter’s own account of her affection 
for Taylor is innocent enough. I would rather 
take her word than accept the speculations 
of a lot of journalists whose treatment of the 
matter cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
founded on anything other than guesswork. 

E. C. WAYENKNECHT. 


A Cyniec’s Criticism 


Michigan City, Ind. 
Epiror PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: As I am a reader of PHOTOPLAY 
for the last ten years, I feel that I have a right 
to have my say about the pictures and the 
players. 

In my opinion the pictures are going from 
bad to worse. Saw only one real picture, 
“Manslaughter,” last year, and that was not 
what I wanted it to be. The ‘Four Horse- 
men” was pretty fair, and the scenery was all 
I cared for in “Enemies of Women.” 

We have some good actors, wasted on pic- 
tures, that are not worth a dime to see and 
cost thousands to produce. Why not give 
us fewer pictures, and better, instead of bunk. 

We have some excellent players in Richard 
Dix, Leatrice Joy, Barbara La Marr, Antonio 
Moreno, Rockliffe Fellowes, Herbert Rawlin- 
son, Marcia Manon, Betty Compson, Lon 
Chaney, Richard Barthelmess. 

But the real stars that I would any day like 
to see are the stars of long ago: Polly Bush, 
Warren Kerrigan, Alice Joyce, Monroe Salis- 
bury, Frank Keenan, Bessie Barriscale, Harold 
Lockwood, Cleo Madison, G. M. Anderson, 
Anne Little, Edna Mayo, Hazel Daly, Pearl 
White, Howard Hickman, Hazel Dawn, Nell 
Craig, Harry Morey, Ormi Hawley, Edith 
Storey, May Allison, Leah Baird, Ella Hall, 
Arthur Ashley, Sessue Hayakawa, Kathlyn 
Williams, Virginia Pearson, and scores of 
others too numerous to mention. 

Long life to your magazine, the PHoTopray. 

Martie L. Woticu. 


Sincere and a Little Different 
Detroit, Mich. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Please let me say a word about 
that delightful picture which I viewed recently 
—‘Where the Pavement Ends.” Personally, 
I found it absolutely fascinating. Rex Ingram 
can always be depended on to give us some- 
thing sincere and a little different, and I doubt 
if he has ever done anything better than this 
picturesque and enchanting story of the South 
Seas. I have never witnessed a scene of such 
exquisite beauty as that where the young 
native sings to the missionary’s daughter be- 
side the falls. It is perfect. Rex Ingram has 
caught that elusive loveliness which cannot 
be described, but which lingers long in the 
memory. 

The eke blonde Alice Terry blended per- 
fectly with her beautiful surroundings. To 
me, she seemed ideally cast. Ramon Novarro 
was a superb figure as the pagan, Motauri. 
He possesses an easy grace and a charm of 
manner which fairly breathe freedom and 
romance. The actor deserves much credit for 
his splendid delineation of the young native— 
I hope he may soon have an opportunity to 
duplicate his fine performance. I shall watch 
for him in ‘‘Scaramouche.” 

Doris NEDDERMEYER. 
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SOUL OF THE BEAST—Metro.—Cinderella 
elopes with an elephant. Hard time has Cinderella, 
but all ends well, even for friend elephant. (July.) 


SPANISH DANCER—Paramount.—Pola Negri’s 
best American-made picture. A proof that the faults 
in ‘‘ Bella Dunna”’ and ‘‘The Cheat’”’ were not hers. 
Her performance as the gypsy girl remarkably good, 
as is Antonio Moreno’s. (December.) 


SPOILERS, THE—Goldwyn.—A new version of 
the Rex Beach Alaskan romance, with a capital cast. 
As thrilling as ever. Milton Sills and Noah Beery 
stage a realistic fight, and Anna Nilsson is excellent as 
the dance hall girl. (August.) 


ST. ELMO—Fox.—A novel of the time of our 
fathers which makes a picture of about the same era. 
Attempting to modernize the story has not helped it. 
(October.) 


STEEL TRAIL, THE—Universal.—A serial about 
the building of a railroad, interesting and full of 
thrills. The building of the road is very real and the 
villains very wicked. (October.) 


STEPPING FAST—Fox.—Tom Mix mixes with 
ae. He saves a girl from the rascals after 
a trip to China. The girl says “‘yes.’’ (July.) 


STRANGERS OF THE NIGHT—Metro.—A fine 
picture in every way. Even better on the screen than 
as “Captain Applejack”’ on the stage. Direction of 
the best. (November.) 


SUCCESS—Metro.—Sentimental melodrama. A 
screen version of a stage play which was not a success. 
(September.) 


TAILOR, THE—Fox.—An Al St. John comedy 
with the usual slapstick stuff, but also with some of 
the clever mechanical effects that he always has. The 
children will love it. (December.) 


TEA WITH A KICK—Asso. Exhibitors.—The 
only feature is Stuart Holmes as a comedian and he’s 
pretty awful. (November ) 


TEMPTATION—C. B. C. Film Sales Corp.— 
Original in that the couple who are struggling un- 
happily under the weight of their millions do not lose 
the bankroll and live forever in a cottage. (July.) 


THREE AGES—Metro.—Buster Keaton in the 
stone age, the Roman era and the present. It has-its 
good spots, but is below Buster’s standard. (No- 
vember.) 


THREE WISE FOOLS—Goldwyn.—A screen ver- 
sion of a stage success, with much hokum but with 
plenty of entertainment and appeal. (September.) 


THUNDERING DAWN—Universal.—A story of 
Java with some tremendous and unusual effects. A 
picture that should be seen, but hardly for the family. 
(December.) 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED—Fox.—Not much of 
a picture, with William Russell as star. Is in con- 
ventional mold and is good for the family. (De- 
cember.) 


TIPPED OFF—Playgoers.—Mixed-up melodrama 
with Chinese crooks, missing necklace and the rest of 
it. Not worth bothering about. (December.) 


TO THE LAST MAN—Paramount.—A real, red- 
bloaded Western, filled with fights and other exciting 
episodes. Nearly the whole cast killed off. (November.) 


TRAILING AFRICAN WILD ANIMALS— 
Metro.—This Martin Johnson picture is the best of 
its kind. The best animal close-ups ever made, and 
some tremendous thrills. (July.) 


TRIFLING WITH HONOR —Universal.—The 
story of a home-run king, resembling Babe Ruth, 
who is the idol of the small boys. Intensely dramatic 
and worthy. (July.) 


TRILBY—First National.—A careful and artistic 
production of the Du Maurier romance with Andree 
Lafayette, the French actress, as star. Intertain- 
ment value marred a little by the direction. (October.) 


UNTAMABLE, THE—Universal.—Gladys Wal- 
ton as a victim of a dual personality. Rather inter- 
esting, but inclined to be morbid. (November.) 


VENGEANCE OF THE DEEP—American Re- 
leasing Corp.—Sharks, devil crabs, sea weed and 
treasure chests make the under-sea pictures inter- 
esting and thrilling. But the actors on dry land are 
not so interesting. (July.) 


VICTOR, THE — Universal. — Rather obvious 
story of titled Englishman, stranded in New York, 
and his love affair with a good little actress. Amusing 
but not worth wasting much time. (Ociober.) 


WANDERING DAUGHTERS—First National.— 
If you are a daughter, wander away from this picture 
and save your time and money. (September.) 


WESTBOUND LIMITED—F. B. O.—A homely, 
sympathetic tale built about the railroad and its men. 
A love interest, too—though hardly necessary. (July.) 


WHAT WIVES WANT—Universal.—After many 
reels the husband realizes that all business and no 
love will wreck any marriage. You probably will 
realize it from the first. (July.) 


WHEN LAW CAME TO HADES—Capital.—A 
shadow of ‘‘The Covered Wagon.” Trite story of old 
plainsman and abandoned baby, full of maudlin 
sentimentality. (December.) 


WHERE IS MY WANDERING BOY THIS 
EVENING—United Artists.—A Ben Turpin comedy, 
and as full of laughs as any of his nonsense. He is 
vamped in this one—and compromised. (Sepiember.) 


WHERE IS THIS WEST ?—Universal.—A pic- 
ture for the small boys. They will love it. Doubtful 
about others. (November.) 


WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS—Warner 
Brothers.—Rin-tin-tin, the dog star, does his stuff 


again. It’s a pity some of the two-legged players 
can’t be as consistent. He makes this picture worth 
while. (November.) 


WHITE ROSE, THE—United Artists.—D. W. 
Griffith’s latest, bringing Mae Marsh back to the 
screen. The star’s playing is wonderful. So are the 
sets and photography. The story is not so much. 
Ivor Novello, Mr. Griffith’s new leading man, is 
highly decorative. (August.) 


WHITE SISTER, THE—Inspiration.—Another 
triumph for Lillian Gish, shared by Henry King, the 
director. The picture, as a whole, is excellent, but the 
star overshadows everything. (November.) 


WHY WORRY ?—Pathe.—Another Harold Lloyd 
laugh-maker. This time, aided by a giant, Mr. Lloyd 
quells a Central American revolution. Fully up to his 
standard and that is praise enough. (November.) 


WIFE’S ROMANCE, A—Metro.—Clara Kimball 
Young as a love-hungry wife in an improbable story. 
Not for the family. (December.) 


WILD PARTY, THE — Universal. — Gladys 
Walton as a young newspaper woman who gets 
tangled in libel suits, jail sentences and a lot of 
things. Nothing to get excited about. (December.) 


WITHIN THE LAW—First National.—An ex- 
pensive production with big names, but lacking 
inspiration and vitality. Norma Talmadge seems 
afraid to act. The best work is that of Lew Cody as 
the crook. (July.) 


WOMAN OF PARIS, A—United Artists.—Probab- 
ly the most perfectly directed picture ever screened. 
Another proof of the genius of Charles Chaplin, who 
produced and directed it. Not for the children. 
(December.) 


WOMAN WITH FOUR FACES—Paramount.— 
A fast moving crook melodrama, always interesting, 
with some excellent acting by Betty Compson. 
thrilling aeroplane escape from prison a feature. 
(September.) 


YOU CAN’T FOOL YOUR WIFE—Paramount. 
—Good money and players wasted upon an absurd 
story. Again the husband on the edge of the restless 
ows the neglected wife and the regulation vampire. 

uly. 


YOUTHFUL CHEATERS—Hodkinson.—A story 
of the country youth in the big city. Full of jazz and 
other modern features. Glenn Hunter is good. 
(September.) 


ZAZA—Paramount.—A very interesting picture 
which gives Gloria Swanson a chance to prove that 
she is one of the leading actresses of the screen, a 
chance of which she takes full advantage. (December.) 








For a Holiday Present nothing will be more greatly 
appreciated than a subscription to PHOTOPLAY. 
You will find a subscription coupon on page 108 
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Become a CARTOONIST 
This New Easy Way! 


Have you ever watched a cartoonist draw? <A few 
straight lines—one or two curves—a splash of shad- 
ing here and there—a few finishing touches—and 
almost like magic you see a splendid completed car- 
toon. It looks so easy. And it is easy, once you 
know how. Cartooning is the easiest, pleasantest 
and best paid business in the world! 


$100 a Week 


How would you like to earn $100 a week for work 
that is real fun? Cartooning is wonderful sport — 
yet successful cartoonists earn $75, $100, $200 and 
even over $300 a week. The demand right now for 
all kinds of cartoons is tremendous. Newspapers are 
being filled with them—comic strips, sport cartoons, 
political and humorous cartoons. Animated for 
movies is a splendid high-paying field in itself. And 
the demand for cartoons of every description in- 
creases every day! 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


You don’t need any special talent. No matter how 
poorly you draw now, you can quickly learn to make 
all kinds of cartoons through this wonderful home 
study method, perfected by one of America’s most 
successful cartoonists. Hundreds of our students 
never touched a drawing pencil before starting, yet 
today earn splendid salaries — many earn big money 
even while taking the course. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Learn more about this attractive, big paying busi- 
ness and this new method that makes it easy for you 
to learn cartooning right at home in your spare time. 
Send coupon for Free Book, which tells all about the 
wonderful opportunities in cartooning, and describes 
this remarkable, easy home study method and what 
it has actually done for our students. No obligation. 
Mail coupon for Free Book and details of free offer. 
Mail it today! 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 581, 1113-15th St., N. W. Washington, D.C, 


ms oes ee eo ee ee ee ee eee pean 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 581, 1113-15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C.- 
Kindly send me, without obligation, your Free Book; 
*“*How to Become a Cartoonist,’’ and details of your spe- 
cial Free Offer. 
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‘ul new copyrighted 
Tenor Banjo, Ukulele 
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Banjo, Man- 
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Complete outfit ta Cota 
Slingerland School of Music, 1815 Orchard ast. Chicago, til. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, weak and 
want to be strong, I will send you a sample of famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. No money, 
just name and address for sample. Alexander Lab- 
oratories, 1205 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Keep your skin young by 
keeping it active! If it 
shows a tendency to sallow- 
ness, use the Woodbury steam 
treatment given below.” 


It isn’t only a rosy skin that looks young; 
some skins have little natural red. 

But there is something fresh and living 

_ about the color of a young skin that no one 
ever mistakes. 

Your skin will keep that fresh, brilliant 
look of youth just as long as the pores and 
blood-vessels remain in active condition; 
when they become sluggish and lethargic 
the color fades and the whole tone of the 
skin becomes dull and lifeless. 

Keep your skin young by keeping it ac- 
tive! If it shows a tendency to sallowness, 
use this treatment and see what a revivifying 
effect it will have:— 


ONCE or twice a week, just before retiring, 
fill your basin full of hot water —almost 
boiling ne Bend over the top of the basin 
andcover your head andthe bowl witha heavy 
bath towel,so thatno steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. Now lather a hot 
cloth with W oodbury’s Facial Soap. With this 
wash your face thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water,then withcold, and finish by 
rubbing itfor thirty seconds witha piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week cleanse your 
skin thoroughly in the usual way with Wood- 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 





is a skin that is asleep 


You can awaken it/ 


bury’s Facial Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold. 

oe treatments for each different skin 
need are given in the famous booklet of 
treatments wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—begin 
your treatment tonight. 

The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect on the skin make it ideal 
for general use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet use, including 
any of the special Woodbury treatments. 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 3- 
cake boxes. 


Send 10 cents for a trial-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
501 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
501 Sherbrooke St.. Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. 
Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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AGNES AYRES 


MABEL BALLIN MADGE BELLAMY 





Write to the Editor of PHOTOPLAY and tell him who, in your opinion, is the most beautiful woman on the screen. 
Not the best actress, but the most beautiful. Every person who sends in the name of the winner will receive a 
photograph of that actress, autographed by her. Send in your choice before February 1. | 


BETTY BLYTHE ELEANOR BOARDMAN 





Beauty has two distinct classes—-beauty, and beauty plus distinction. There are women of such distinctive beauty that they 
rise above ordinary standards. Has the screen such a beauty? There is the inward loveliness which ranks with harmony of 
features. Is one of these your choice? In this gallery are all types. Whom do you choose? 


HELENE CHADWICK 


BETTY COMPSON . DOROTHY DALTON 





BEBE DANIELS MARION DAVIES 
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PRISCILLA 


MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE 





ANN FORREST 





PAULINE GARON 





CORINNE GRIFFITH 


HOPE HAMPTON ALICE JOYCE 





DORIS KENYON 


LILA LEE JACQUELINE LOGAN 
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Speaking of Pictures 
By James R. Quirk 


HE award of the PHotopLay MaGaziIneE Gold Medal of 

Honor to “Robin Hood” as the best picture of the year 
1922, announced in the last issue of this publication, has met 
with universal approval. The selection has been generally 
praised by the press and public and the motion picture business 
itself. In acknowledging it, Douglas Fairbanks was most 
gracious, as alwavs. ‘The public has signified its approval of 
the picture through the box office,”’ he said, “‘ but it is gratifying 
beyond words to feel that they thought so well of it as to take 
the time and trouble to send in their votes for it. I shall always 
do my human best to continue to please them.” And in addi- 
tion to taking sincere pleasure in awarding the highest mark of 
public expression of appreciation to Mr. Fairbanks, we want to 
take this opportunity to tell him that he and his work will 
always be an everlasting credit to the art and industry to which 
he is devoting his life’s best endeavors. 


ND while we are on the subject of Douglas Fairbanks we 

cannot let pass without comment his recent action in 
announcing that he has instructed his attorneys to bring suit 
against a publication that has intimated very broadly that 
there was domestic trouble between Mr. Fairbanks and his 
wife, Mary Pickford. I am sure Miss Pickford has nothing but 
a feeling of pride when she is referred to as “‘ the wife of Douglas 
Fairbanks.”” Too many of these statements in newspapers and 
magazines have been allowed to go unchallenged, and we con- 
gratulate both Doug and Marv on their courage in putting a 
stop to it. 


HE motion picture business is approaching a dramatic 

climax. Everyone is going in for bigger pictures because the 
public is demanding them, and so far, seems willing to pay for 
them. In at least one way it is a good thing. It is a real case of 
the survival of the fittest, and the strong-hearted and quick- 
thinking will run ahead of the pack and leave the weaklings far 
behind. Vision, daring, and ability are the important factors 
in this business, asin any other. The firm which does not have 
at its vety head a man who combines these qualities will be 
trampled underi_ the furious advance. It is a heart-breaking 
struggle. 


FEW weeks ago Famous Players decided to close down the 

major part of their production activities for a few months. 
The stock of the company tumbled on the Stock Exchange. As 
a matter of fact it should have gone up. The decision was a 
very wise one. It was sane and courageous. The company is 
well supplied with productions and the action was an intelligent 
effort to bring the business back to normal conditions. Costs 


have been soaring. Actors and actresses have been getting 
really exorbitant salaries. It was a 1923 gold rush. Producers 
were bidding against each other like drunken sailors for sure-fire 
casts. Directors were vying with each other to achieve spec- 
tacular results and personal glory without regard to cost. Some 
one had to call a halt. And it has given the business a lesson it 
will not soon forget. 


RODUCERS are again inveighing against the high salaries 

of piavers. And again they have onlv themselves to blame. 
Instead of casting actors according to their fitness for réles, 
producers have been engaging them for their ‘‘names’’—names 
which are supposed to aid the box office but which, as a matter 
of fact, mean little. As a result of this illusion, a few players 
who have a more or less fictional fame have been able to get 
preposterous salaries, while many others equally good have 
been unable to get work at all. With very few exceptions, 
producers are afraid to take a chance on a beginner. They 
engage their players by their price tags. The Standard Oil 
Company and other big business firms take voung men and 
educate them in the business. Thus they are not compelled to 
pay exorbitant salaries through shortage of capable men. In 
contrast, motion picture producers have taken the easiest way 
—and have to pay the price. 


AN you imagine the Prince of Wales standing in line at a 

moving picture theater awaiting his turn to buy a ticket 
when the tall, uniformed attendant is howling “‘standing room 
only’? Neither can we. But it came pretty close to that in 
London during the run of ‘“‘The Covered Wagon” at the 
London Pavilion. The prince arrived, and one of his friends 
explained to the manager that he desired three seats. There 
wasn’t an empty seat in the house. Imagine the feelings of the 
unfortunate manager. He explained that every ‘seat was 
occupied, but that he would arrange with some of the members 
of the audience to accommodate the party. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
anyone disturbed for the world,” said this real prince, and made 
arrangements to see the picture another night. 


HAT a wonderful human being Norma Talmadge is! The 

other day she was discussing her future with a distin- 
guished foreigner who expressed surprise at the enthusiasm of 
the American public over its favorites. He had noticed in his 
travels through the United States, he said, that she was 
universally respected and loved. 

“Yes,” said Norma, ‘‘that makes me very happy, and is 
really the greatest reward of the work. But I realize that we 
must continue to be worthy of their respect and admiration. If 
I do not continue to make good pictures I am not entitled to it.” 
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Mary Pickford’s Favorite Stars 


Her 


Favorite 


Charles Chaplin 


Rodol ph Valentino 


\ 4 


4 


Jeanne Eagles Sam de Grasse Pauline Lord 


Read this story and you will know why 
Mary Pickford is queen of the films and 
always will be. With keenness and can- 
dor, she discusses the screen of to-day, its 
problems and personalities 




















Ne better character revelation of Mary 
Pickford could be had than in her attitude 
in listing her favorite stars and favorite films 
especially for us. 


She regarded the work with the utmost 
seriousness and spent two weeks making her 
selections. After the lists had been compiled 
she made two revisions to get the exact order 
of her preferences. 


By devoting hours of thought and priceless 
time in order to give an absolutely sincere and 
conscientious compilation, Mary reveals the 
reason why she is The Queen. For this con- 
scientiousness, sincerity and indefatigable zeal, 
combined with her rare mentality, are applied 


to everything that Mary Pickford does in the 


service of the public. 


Mary is our Queen because she is our most 
loyal subject. 
Tue Epiror 








Mary Pickford and her niece, Mary Pickford Rupp 


By Herbert Howe 


HE time is coming when the screen will be controlled 
by a big business combine. 

‘“When that time comes I shall retire. 

‘“Neither Douglas nor I will ever again take dicta- 
tion from business men who sit in their mahogany offices back 
East, with their big cigars, seeking to control a business which 
they do not understand. 

“The public demands artists, but these men do not under- 
stand the temperament of artists. 

“Valentino quit. So will Douglas and I, so will Charlie, 
Harold Lloyd and other artists when they find they are no 
longer free to express themselves. 

‘‘T am no longer in pictures for money. I am in them because 
I love them. 

“T am not vain. I do not care about giving a smashing 
personal performance. My one ambition is to create fine enter- 
tainment. 4 

“Tf I ever retire from the screen I will become a producer— 
unless I am forced into retirement by the combine.” 

Such is the ultimatum hurled with the force and curtness of 
a Mussolini from under a flowery girlish hat that crowns the 
wisest head in motion pictures—Miss Mary Pickford’s. 


Premier Pickford at Luncheon 
Frankly, I had no interviewing intent when I went to lunch 
with Mary Pickford. I went to get her advice as to real estate 
investments in Los Angeles. 





and Films 


Will Mary ever retire from 
the screen? If so, what will 
occupy her attention? She 
answers these questions for 
the first time definitely 


Mary says— 


The important thing in pictures is not the 
story but. the treatment. Setting, acting, story 
may all be splendid but it’s the treatment that 
lifts a picture out of mediocrity. The ideal 
working combination is a fine director with a 
fine scenario writer. Unfortunately— 

The time is coming when the screen will be 
controlled by a big business combine. When 
that time comes, I shall retire. Then I shall 
become a producer, unless I am forced out by 
the combine. 

I do not care about giving a smashing per- 
sonal performance. My one ambition is to 
create fine entertainment. 

Stars must take responsibility for their pic- 
tures as well as for their performances. Look 
at the way Pola Negri was blamed for “Bella 
Donna,” and the fault was not hers. 

Charlie Chaplin is the greatest director of the 
screen. He’s a pioneer. There will never be 
another Chaplin. How he knows women—oh, 
how he knows women! 


I do not cry easily when seeing a picture, 





Her Favorite Pictures 


Rosin Hoop combines a fine story with a big spectacle and builds 
consistently to a climax without dropping interest for a moment. 
It has beautiful costumes, good photography, marvelous settings, 
is convincingly acted, and adds to the dignity of the screen. 


BrratH oF A Nation was the first picture that really made people 
take the motion picture industry seriously. Even today it stands 
as the finest example of dramatic accumulation on the screen. 


DEcEPTION is an example of superb direction and splendid acting, 
especially that of Emil Jannings. It was the first time on the screen 
that a King had been made human. It has subtle, satirical humor. 


Woman oF Paris allows us to think for ourselves and does not con- 
stantly underestimate our intelligence. It is a gripping human 
story throughout and the director allows the situations to play them- 
selves. The actors simply react the emotions of the audience. 


Tow’aBLeE Davin retains the same quality the Hergesheimer pen 
conveyed and is notable for the sustained drama of the plot. When 
I first saw this picture I felt I was not looking at a photoplay but 
was really witnessing the tragedy of a family I had known all my life. 
Over THE Hitt. This story is so simple and human that even the 
people of far away China could sympathize with the situations. 
It deals with a world-wide problem— what to do with the old. The 
human touches are delightful. 

Tue Kup is one of the finest examples of screen language, depending 
upon its action rather than upon subtitles. It 1s notable on account 
of the great generosity of Charlie in sharing honors with Jackie and 
because of its direct simplicity, depending solely upon its treatment. 


Bioop AND Sanp is notable on account of Valentino’s performance. 
In my judgment it is the best thing that he has done and one of 
Mr. Niblo’s finest pictures. It is one of the few pictures I have 
been able to sit through twice and enjoy the second time more than 
the first. 

SEVENTEEN is perhaps the best example of Tarkington’s angle on 
life—the typical wholesome American humor, fresh and charming. 


Smitin’ Turoucu is notable because of Norma Talmadge’s beauty 
and appealing performance, the wonderful sets and photography 
and the entertaining story. It deals with a subject which interests 
most women—that of spiritualism—which is so delicately and beau- 


but after seeing Charlie’s “A Woman of 
Paris” I was all choked up—I wanted to go 
out in the garden and have it out by myself. 
Our cook felt the same way. 





tifully handled that it could offend no one. 








When I consulted a prominent banking man on the realty 
subject, he said: “Go to Mary, she knows more about it than 
anybody in Los Angeles.” 

I recalled an important business conference of the United 
Artists’ Distributing Corporation. D. W. Griffith, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Miss Pickford and several shrewd 
officials were assembled in discussion of weighty problems, 
when suddenly D. W. exclaimed: ‘“‘Leave it to Mary—she 
knows more about the business than any of us.” 

Not long ago the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
requested views toward the greater development of the city. 
The mayor, the district attorney, the leading business men 
replied with long essays, but the gem that glittered out of the 
heap was a terse little epistle from Mary Pickford, so brilliant 
of analysis and foresight, so sound and feasible of outline that 
the Chamber of Commerce ordered it bound for public record. 

The troubadours of the press have long celebrated the wonder 
of Mary with chants of her charity, her talents, her beauty, her 
girlish charm and elfishness. As I say, I found her about as 
elfish as Benito Mussolini. She hasn’t as big a jaw as Benito 
but it’s just as firm and determined. 

She’s a woman, a powerful, practical woman, keen of percep- 
tion and judicious of reason. Her ability as an interpreter is 
secondary to her ability as a creator of entertainment. No rdle 
she can play on the screen is as great as the réle she plays in the 
motion picture industry. Mary Pickford the actress is com- 
pletely overshadowed by Mary Pickford the individual. 

During lunch at the long table in her studio dining room she 


carried on discourse with director, scenario writer, publicity 
man, camera man and production manager. A premier in 
cabinet session. 

Precise and sententious remarks issued amazingly from the 
symbol of girlish loveliness at the head of that table. 

“T have only three hundred billboards for the New York 
showings of * Rosita,’ ”’ she said. ‘‘Do you think that enough? 
I wanted five hundred. I think billboards very important in 
the advertising campaign. 

‘Douglas, how many billboards have vow for ‘The Thief of 
Bagdad’? ” she asked, turning to her husband, seated at her 
left. 

Doug, whose mind was less on business than on the approach- 
ing food, was toving aimlessly with his knife. Mary took it 
from him and put it down. 

‘“You’ll put out your eve,” she reproved. 

“T’ve got fifty billboards,” said Doug. ‘The first of the year 
is a long time off.” 

“Vou need to reserve billboards a long time off,” was Mary’s 
pert rejoinder. ‘‘ Douglas, the make-up on your chest is much 
darker than vour face. There is too much contrast. I’m sure 
the camera is going to get it.” 

ia director, Raoul Walsh, said he thought it was all 
right. 

I’m sure it will pick up darker in some lights,’’ insisted Mary. 
“You had better powder over it a little, Douglas.” 

Douglas, nibbling grapes, said, “All right, dear.” 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 105 ] 
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Miss Daniels be- 
lieves she can afford 
to wait, because once 
married she expects 


to stay married 


VERY girl looks forward to the time when she will be a 

wife and mother. Nature planted that desire in the 

heart of every woman and nature is still the strongest 

force. Education and progress have in no way dimmed 
that eternal longing for wifehood and motherhood that, for 
generations, has been a part of every feminine heart. And most 
women feel that, until they have borne a child, they have not 
fulfilled the cycle of existence nor touched the highest point of 
being. 

I am no exception to the rule. In fact, I believe that force is 
stronger in me than it is in most women today. 

But to me marriage is a sacrament, and when I marry I hope 
it will be “until death do us part” and even after that. I do 
not believe in divorce, for myself at least, and so I am going to 
do my part to be reasonably sure before I take the sacred vows 
that my marriage has the best possibe chance of being a suc- 
cessful and happy one. 

That is why I have waited and why I am one of the few girls 
on the screen still single. Many have tried it and failed. 
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Two Famous Screen Stars—A Man 


& Why I Have 






By Bebe Daniels 





I have contemplated marriage, have been on the verge of 
it. ButI would notgiveupmy work for marriage. Itseems 
very difficult to reconcile a career and a husband. It’s so 
difficult for the man. To me, marriage is a sacrament, and 
when I marry, I hope it will be “until death do us part” 
and even after that. I do not believe in divorce, for myself, 
at least, and so I am going to do my part to be reasonably 
sure before I take the sacred vows that my marriage has 
the best possible chance of being a successful one. 











In other walks of life than 
ours, the matrimonial prob- 
lem doesn’t seem so difficult 
to solve, although I believe 
we are living in an age of 
tremendous readjustment be- 
tween the sexes. But in our 
profession it seems so easy to 
make mistakes in selecting a 
life mate. The obstacles in 
the path of happiness seem so 
much greater. 

For a girl to be happily 
married and, at the same 
time, give the necessary time 
and interest and energy to a 
career, she must have a 
husband of unusual under- 
standing. No matter how 
hard she tries, how good her 
intentions may be, after the 
ceremony is over it is too late 
to remedy certain funda- 
mental conditions. The un- 
derstanding must be complete 
before marriage, and such a 
requirement as that will, of 
course, prevent a lot of mar- 
riages. 

Men, as a rule, want their 
wives to themselves. Not only do they want their time and 
attention, but they want their thoughts. Men, for centuries, 
have been trained to expect that their wives should be sub- 
ordinate to them, financially, professionally—that they should 
stay at home and bear children and conduct the house. 

But if a girl has worked conscientiously for years and 
attained any degree of prominence and success in her profes- 
sion, she isn’t satisfied to abandon her ambitions any more than 
a man would be satisfied to give up his. 

Frankly, I would not give up my work for marriage. I have 
worked since I was seven years old. It is my life. I don’t see 
any fair reason why I should give it up. 

And yet, it seems very difficult to reconcile a career and a 
husband. Most of the examples I have seen haven’t encouraged 
me. 

It’s so tremendously difficult for the man. I understand that. 
They are seeing what has been their tradition, their very 
world, tumble about them. They are facing basic changes. 
Their heritage of lordship over the __[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 119 ] 




















Here Are the 
Winners of 


Photoplay’s 
Cut Puzzle 
Contest 


First Prize—Mrs. S. M. Farrell presents her 
solution in the shape of an elaborate fan made of 
orange and black georgette. Narrow black lace 
ornaments it, combined with a small wreath of col- 
ored flowers, which are placed at the base. Words 
are quite inadequate to describe the amount of work 
and care lavished upon it. The pictures of the stars are inserted 
under a layer of orange georgette, and are correct in every detail 


Here are the correct names of the 24 stars 
whose pictures appeared in the contest 


July 
ANNA Q. NILSSON 


JANE NovAK 


CONRAD NAGEL 
EUGENE O’BRIEN 


MABEL NORMAND 
MAE MURRAY 
ANTONIO MORENO 
Tom Moore 


August 


MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE 
MABEL BALLIN 

LIONEL BARRYMORE 
LLoyp HUGHES 


September 


RENEE ADOREE 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN 
T. Roy BARNES 
Davin POWELL 


COLLEEN MoorRE 
CLAIRE WINDSOR 
Noau BEERY 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


BILLIE DOVE 
Doris KENYON 
WILLIAM DUNCAN 
Haroitp Lioyp 


ROM the 30,000 solutions received to the cut puzzle 

contest which appeared in the July, August and Septem- 

ber issues, PHOTOPLAY has at last selected the winners 

of the fifty prizes. The list of winners is published 
herewith. 

It has been no easy task to determine these winners. The 
vast flood of answers, which far exceeded every anticipation 
of the management, necessitated the hiring of additional office 
space and of a corps of employees to open and sort the solu- 
tions. Every one was carefully examined; every one was 
acknowledged. 

For more than a month this work went on until, from the 
great pile of answers, approximately 2,000 were selected as 
correct so far as proper fitting together and identification 
were concerned. ‘Then came a search for minor errors, mis- 
spelled names and other little defects, because the prize- 
winning solutions must be one hundred per cent perfect. 

This search reduced the eligibles to about 1,100. From 
that time on the task became one of picking those best ar- 
ranged, which showed the most care, the most artistic skill in 
arranging and presenting. This was the hardest of all. The 
judges, selected from PHoTopPLAy’s staff, had many long and 











The Prize Winners 


First Prize—$1500. 
Mrs. S. M. Farrell, Reynolds Apts., Ellensburg, Washington. 


Second Prize—$1000. 
Mrs. Helen K. Lucius, 1524 Orange Grove Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


Third Prize—$500. 
Madeline E. Doupe, 698 McMillan Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada, 


Fourth Prize—$250. 
frances E. Stadler, 185 Oakdale Boulevard, Decatur, Ill. 


Fifth Prize—$125. 


L. P. Stevens, 295 Twelfth Street, Portland, Ore. 


Twenty Prizes of $50. 
Pauline Sandell, 127 Kingshighway Pk., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hazel Kessler, 1870 Goodyear Av., Akron, Ohio. 
Ronald McDonald, 25 La Chevrotiere St., Quebec. Canada. 
Ethel M. Colby, 2328 Drexel Av., Chicago, III. 
Katherine Marie Lang, 108 South Penn St., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Leonard H. Vogel, 1102 Bedford Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Leon Grossberg, 260 Oakdale Av., Akron, Ohio. _ 
Mrs. John F. Segesman, 326 W. Church St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Emil Paulson, 1617 E. 77th St., Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. F. M. Graham, 1405 Rosemont Av., Chicago, Ill. 
S. Clyde Fitts, 79 W. Harris St., Apt. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
Albert Henault, 138 Boyer, Montreal, Canada. 
Elise A. Meyer, 2802 Bellview Av., Augusta, Ga. 
Al. A. O’Brien, 1133 E. Henry St., Savannah, Ga. 
Mollie Cortright, 2810 W. Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Mrs. F. W. Cate, Johnson, DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Magorie Myers, 11718 Browning Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Margaret Rupp, 5629 Dorchester Av., Chicago, III. 
Jack Nissen, 485 Seneca Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Irene Ketcheson, 867 Mulvey Av., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Twenty-Five Prizes of $25. 


Miss Helen Merker, 245 E. 31st St., New York City. 
Charles J. Sova, 148 W. 120th St., New Vork City. 
Mrs. Norma Campion, 583 Rathgar Av., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Mrs. George C. Taylor, 160 Fairbank Rd., Riverside, IIl. 
Helen Ashford, Wakinsville, Ga. 

I‘rances D. Moore, 621 Harrison St., Topeka, Kansas. 
Mrs. Emma Weis, 419 Pritz Av., Dayton, Ohio. 

Marion S. Nolan, 1324 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 

Floyd Graham, 156 Summer St., Galesburg, Il. 
Frederick F. ‘English, 416 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

William O. Kline, Roanoke, Ind. 

Jean O’Brien, 3050 College Av., Berkeley, Calif. 

Daniel Lowe, 1402 N. Kedzie Av., Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Minnie Trigg, 1507—17th St., N. W., Canton, Ohio. 
Mrs. Irene Christensen, 1655 Wallen Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Elizabeth McCarthy, 649 Central Av., E. Orange, N. J. 
Emil Mueller, 132 Maple Av., Irvington, N. J. 

Norma L. Baker, 1624 E. 73rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Grace Kaufman, 1214 Wheeler Av., Bronx, N. Y. 

Frances A. Tipton, 607 E. 17th Av., Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Grace Read, 1737 N. Kedzie Av., Chicago, Ill. 

M. H. Jolinson, 820 S. Claremont Av., Chicago, III. 
Mrs. H. H. Pickett, 901—19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Miss Harriet B. Glenn, 1211—15th St., Altoona, Pa. 
George D. Billings, 207—1st Sc., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Cut Pazgzlie Contest BSolwtioenus 








Seconp Prize—Mrs. Helen K. Lucius’ solution Tuirp Prize—Madeline Doupe relies upon pen and 
shows more of a detailed research than originality of ink for fine little bits of caricaturing. The humorous 
conception. She presents it with at least seven poses little sketches completing the body of each star are 
of each star taken from leading photoplays wherein characteristic of a picture wherein each played. Miss 
they have played, and with the star’s autograph Dowpe shows an unusually retentive memory 


heated arguments before the final decision was made. 
And each and every one of the judges is convinced that 
the awards as published here are fair and just. 

Some of the most elaborate and beautiful solutions 
were out of the running because of small defects. 
There is presented here a photograph of some of these. 
Many of them are beautifully arranged and mounted, 
and many show great ingenuity, but each and every 
one had some fault that took it out of the prize-winning 
class. 

While every state in the Union was represented 
among the answers, the great bulk came from thirteen 
states, from the District of Columbia and from Canada. 

Many countries outside of America were also heard 
from. Among the replies from foreign lands were con- 
tributions from Costa Rica, Hawaii, Holland, the 
Philippines, the Argentine, Spain, Mexico, England, 
Brazil, Australia, France, Egypt, Sweden, Norway, 
India, China and Japan. The answers from these 
countries were especially gratifying as showing the great 
international distribution of PHoropLAy MAGAZINE. 

Many of the letters accompanying solutions were 
bright and interesting. Several would-be prize winners 
lapsed into verse. From Annette Skiles, of Santa Ana, 
California, came this one: 


On the following pages you'll find, if you look, 

The faces from “‘ pieces” I’ve made in a book. 
They may be all right or they may all be wrong, 

I pasted the pieces where I- thought they’d belong. 
Now here’s hoping I’m lucky, I can sure use the“‘mon,”’ 

With best ‘wishes, I’m always, yours truly, (for fun). 


The amount of skill and labor expended on the solu- 
tions is shown in this picture, which is a grouping of 
the fifty prize winners 











Came From All Parts of the World 





—~ 














Fourtu Prize—Frances E. Stadler’s solution is most 
interesting. She chooses PHoropuay as her medium 
of presentation. The three issues of the magazine are 
sketched, with the correct pictures pusted in its open 
pages. The July cover is partially painted in 














KirtH Prize—L. P. Stevens’ solution is neatly pre- 

sented. The whole has been rephotographed and re- 

touched. All of the pictures have been printed and 

atr brushed. The solution is nicely bound, showing 
a great deal of work spent in its presentation 


In white ink on black paper, Mrs. B. Walter Ashen- 
feller, of Ford, Idaho, writes: 
I can’t direct nor write a play, 
I have no actin’ graces. 
But, oh, the clever dame I am 
At makin’ movie faces. 
Rosemary Himler, of Indianapolis, is a philosopher. 
She writes: 
Herein you'll find an answer 
To every cut up face. 
I’m sure that every fan, sir, 
Was equal to the race. 
Here’s hoping that I’ve won, sir, 
A prize, or great or small. 
But I’ve had lots of fun, sir, 
Should I win none at all. 


The thousands who sent in answers to this puzzle 
should be told that, even if they did not win a prize, 
their time and labor mean more than just the effort to 
win. The solutions are to be used to delight hundreds 
of children in the hospitals in and: around New York. 
These youngsters, some too ill to leave their beds, some 
convalescent, some crippled, have sent requests to 
PHOTOPLAY that the ingenious and brightly colored 
answers be sent to them, and the management has 
gladly acceded. So, even if you did not win a prize, 
the thought that your work will help to gladden one 
of these little unfortunates may be some compensation. 

Finally, PHoTopLAy wishes to thank everyone who 
participated in the contest. The response was remark- 
able. PHOTOPLAY congratulates the winners and says 
to the less fortunate: “Better luck next time.” 


Another group of submitted answers, many beautifully 
done, but each of this group has some mistake, pre- 


cluding any chance of a prize 
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Motion Picture Statistics for 1923 


Comparative diagram showing: 





By Ralph Barton 


VERY great industry issues an annual. statistical report. 

Indeed, statistics, we are assured, are a vital necessity to the 
success of any business. They tell you in a nutshell, so to speak, 
exactly what has happened during a given period. 

Now, motion pictures are young, and as yet there are no care- 
fully compiled statistics of the films. Maybe that is what is the 
matter with motion pictures—they haven’t any statistics. 

Anyway, jecling that there was a great need for an accurate 
record of past achievements on the screen, PHOTOPLAY engaged a 
corps of expert statisticians to get busy with the films. And we 
take great pleasure in presenting to our readers the following 
mathematical report for the year 1923; 


Statistics Relating to News Reels 
Of the 300 news reels produced in 1923: 


300 showed views from an airplane. 

300 showed pictures of battleships at anchor. 

298 showed school children dancing ring-around-a-rosy in a 
public park. 

293 contained pictures of an Elks’ parade. (The other seven 
contained pictures of an Oddfellows’ parade.) 

291 showed animals at the zoo being fed. 


230 showed a picture of Babe Ruth grinning. 


274 showed views of new styles in women’s clothes. 


Statistics Relating to “Scenics” 


Of the 400 “ scenics”’ produced in 1923: 

400 gave us a distant vista with an enormous tree-trunk at 
the left close to the camera. 

399 terminated with a tinted sunset on the ocean. 

380 contained a skyscape showing a bank of swiftly moving 


clouds. 
375 showed a distant train of cars coming round a curve. 


280 revealed a barefoot dancer in cheesecloth draperies skip- 
ping about the greensward, playing a long wooden whistle in 


imitation of a woodland nymph. 
The words “sylvan,” “primeval,” ‘“‘palpitant,” “twilit,” 


“Zephyrs,” “eternal,” “mysterious,” and “sylvery”’ were used 
in the sub-titles 7,140 times. 


Statistics Relating to Comedies 


In the 1,500 comedies produced in 1923: 
1,500 contained a chase in which an antique Ford was used. 














ITeroes condemned for crimes......... 3140 1,499 contained a wedding at which the bridegroom, having 
ITeroes guilty of crimes... 2.0... 2 forgotten the ring, searched frantically through all his pockets, 
Heroes guilty of crimes by “the and finally, in desperation, produced a pretzel. 
unwritten law”.........00....04% 0 1,192 depicted a man sitting down accidentally on a hot 
; stove and instantly leaping up with great clouds of smoke 
oS issuing from his posterior. 
eee 1,270 were based on the device of having the tramp-hero fall 
Se asleep and dream he was fabulously __[ conTINUED ON PAGE 107 ] 
‘ Material used 
te in beautifying 
Gime the hair of 
1923's leading 
men, compared, 
in bulk, to the 
Leviathan 
7220 LUMPS y Sugar consumed by 
r horses in the dramas 
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Japanese valets to 
5,126 wicked bache- 
lors—5,102. Actors 
made up to look like 
ditto—24 









Woe 









Ultimate destina- 
tions of the 17,940 
shots fired from cow- 


boys’ revolvers 















Comedians in 1,192 
comedies out of 1,500 
sat on hot stoves with 
smoke streamers re- 
sulting 
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The arms of 5,699 

deserted young ladies 

which were stretched 

yearningly toward 

young men, added 
end to end 
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[esr reRy] In 280 out of 400 
SCENICS 






The 14,729 tortotses 
sacrificed to supply 
rims for glasses, 
placed end to end 
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Liars Lane 
The story of an ambitious young 


scenario writer who discovered that all final 
“close-ups” are not on the screen 


By Frank R. Adams 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


OARDING houses all over the land resound nightly to 

the click of rented typewriters assiduously spewing page 

after page of romance all laid out ready to be shot just 

as soon as a good motion picture director realizes its 
worth. 

Richard Lord lived in such a boarding house in Davenport, 
Iowa, and he had taken a correspondence course entitled “‘ From 
Inkwell to Projection Room,” so he had the technique of the 
photoplay at his fingers’ ends. But Davenport is not one of 
the cities of the world about which romance will ever be 
written. It is busy, progressive, prosperous, but it will never, 
presumably, be a town to break your heart over, or even in, 
like Paris or Lucerne or Winchester or New Orleans. Daven- 
port is a better setting for life than for love. It’s too darn 
comfortable. Who can successfully mourn their lives away in 
a city full of open plumbing, steam heat, movies, Rotarians, 
Lions and Kiwanians? You’ve got to “step” in Davenport or 
you'll lose your number and romance makes way for commerce 
in the lives of its young along about the end of the high school 
age. 

Dick bowed to the yoke of commerce—he was a bookkeeper 
for an office appliance manufacturer—but he had not sold 
his soul. Even at the age of thirty he still yearned—not 
exactly for higher things but for something, for room in which 
to stretch cramped ideas and ideals. The consciousness of 
something beyond, of a dynamo of life that he had never con- 
nected up with, disturbed Dick, kept him from being a 100 
per cent Corn Husker. 

Not that he had ever been anywhere or seen anything. A 
year at Iowa State University had been the pinnacle of his 
education. There might have been more, but family financial 
necessity interfered. 

So his adventurings afield had perforce been confined to 
mental ones. Because he thought that he could write—an 
idea planted in his mind by a professor of Freshman English— 
he had struggled with one form of literary expression after 
another, hoping that one of them would prove his emancipa- 
tion, would really furnish wings to lift his body as well as his 
soul out of the industrially befogged Mississippi Valley. 

Unfortunately Dick had nothing to write about. Life had 
given him no experiences, nothing of romance. 

Unless you counted Katie Conway. 

Katie had a room on the same floor of the same boarding 
house that Dick inhabited. 

For five years they had sat next to each other at Mrs. Sor- 
rella’s table, and after dinner had kidded each other for awhile 
or gone to the movies together for all but the first month of 
those five years. 

Conversation between them never progressed from kidding 
to sentiment—never. 

Katie Conway was like Davenport. She was efficient, clean, 
comfortable, not temperamental. You couldn’t imagine her 
lovesick. Her blue velvet eyes looked out too squarely at the 
world ever to be downcast at the behavior of a recalcitrant 
lover. Her skin was lovely—everybody wondered how she 
kept it that way, working in an office—but upon first meeting 
her you didn’t right away get an almost imperative impulse to 
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put your cheek against it in one of its visible areas and find 
out if it really was like cool rose leaves. She had a classic 
figure (which isn’t as much of a compliment nowadays as it 
was when Queen Victoria did away with the bustle for reasons 
best known to herself), but the masculine beholder did not 
follow her around hoping that she would faint so that he might 
have an excuse for holding it in his arms. 

No, Katie was too much a personality. Not masculine. 
On the contrary she was the extreme of femininity, but her 
womanliness was of the maternal type rather than the sweet- 
heart. It was easy to picture her surrounded by adoring 
children but it was more difficult to imagine the father in the 
family group. 

No, one couldn’t write fiction about Katie. 
not romance. 

Too bad, because down deep in Dick Lord’s heart there 
was a spark of genius that only needed life, love and the pur- 
suit of unhappiness to fan it into flame. Dick knew it him- 
self. It gnawed at him constantly. That was what made him 
restless, discontented, why he beat his untried wings against 
his book-keeper’s cage. 

The tragedy of lack of opportunity is a thousand times 


Katie was life, 














































































more terrible than death. And it happens so often. Every 
tenth man or woman you meet probably might have been 
something glittering, incandescent, glorious, if necessity had 
not smothered the glowing sparks in his or her breast—if 
mother had not died before the singing lessons were com: 
pleted, if a sick wife at home hadn’t made it necessary to give 
up painting canvases for the more immediately remunerative 
job of painting houses, if the failure of the family fortunes 
had not forced the brilliant and coming young composer into 
automobile salesmanship. 

To Dick, Katie meant companionship but not inspiration. 
Man-like he blindly took her best years and gave her nothing 
in return. Because Katie never accepted invitations from 
other men for fear Dick might want to talk to her that evening. 
From that, you can see how things stood with Katie. 

But she knew how hopeless it was, knew it long before Dick’s 
uncle died, making it a hundred times more hopeless. 

Because Dick’s uncle had been well-to-do and he unex- 
pectedly left fifty thousand dollars’ worth of securities to Dick. 

You'll have to imagine what fifty thousand dollars did to 
Dick’s soul. It opened the gates, allowed it to get warm and 
glowing with anticipation and then spread its wings. 








“Anyway, I’ve come 
to kiss you good-bye 
now.” “Kiss me?” 
Dick recoiled, blush- 
ing. Kisses were not 
in their repertoire. 
Never had been 


He could even feel 
his blood pulsing at a 
different tempo, con- 
tact was established 
with romance, change, 
illusion, call it what 
you will, life perhaps. 
He could go now—it 
didn’t matter much 
where—just go, stand- 
ing erect with no chains 
to drag him back. The 
feeling of buoyancy, of 
lightness, was like the 
effects of champagne 
or, if you can’t remem- 
ber back to those days, 
like “taking off” in an 





aeroplane. 

He began to say 
good-bye to Daven- 
port. He moulted his 


job as soon as he con- 
veniently could and 
bought two grips. 
Imagine, he had never 
traveled far enough be- 
fore to need any bag- 
gage! Two grips were 
enough to hold all of 
his new wardrobe and 
he was not taking a 
single old thing. 

The fortune was not 
great enouzh so that he 
could count on it as a 
source of perpetual in- 
come. Rather it was 
a sort of educational 
fund with which he 
could prepare for the 
rest of life. 

So, quite naturally, 
he spent some of it ona 
ticket to California. 
There were two reasons. One of them was that the Pacific 
coast promised the beauty and romance for which his soul 
was starved, and the other was that out there were the head- 
quarters of motion pictures. He believed that he could write or, 
rather, learn to write for the screen. His diploma from the 
correspondence school enthusiastically claimed that he was 
fully competent to deliver a continuity all ready for shooting. 
Dick was not such a boob as to believe that, but he did think 
that maybe, now that he had a chance, he could develop what 
he had heard referred to as the ‘screen angle.” 

He was going to California as a pilgrim, not as a conqueror. 








II 
F course Katie knew he was going—she had been one of 
the very first whom he had told—but he had not seen a 
great deal of her during the period of preparation. 

Came the eve of his departure. 

Katie was not down to dinner. Dick wondered if she were 
ill. On his way to his room to finish packing he stopped at 
her door. 

“Anything the matter?” 
responded to his knock. 


he asked when a muifled voice 











Dick wanted her closer but did not dare. 





“No, Dick.” 

“I wanted to be sure to say good-bye. 
morning, you know. Can I come in?” 

“No, not now,” she denied hastily from behind the door. 
“T’ll come to your room presently. Perhaps I can help you 
with your packing.” 

Dick assented cheerfully and went on to his own coop. 
Everything there was in anticipatory disorder, clothes occu- 
pied the chairs and the bed and one. of the new grips lay open 
on his table. 

He went about the last rites, whistling. Dick scarcely knew 
how to whistle. Never before had he been sufficiently light 
hearted to practice. Now the frost was gone, spring in him 
was waking up, spring and a singing heart. 

A rap on the door. 

“Come in.” 

Katie, of course. Dick scarcely looked up at first, but when 
she remained by the door he threw her a second inquiring 
glance. 

“Why, Katie!” 

The cause of the exclamation was Katie’s costume, that 
and Katie herself. 

She wore very little besides a filmy negligee over—he hoped— 
lingerie of some sort. Anyway the entire outfit clung to Katie 
like a damp postage stamp. It goes without saying that she 
was lovely. What woman isn’t that way, especially if she has 
gorgeous black hair, bushels of it, which she has let down in 
cascading ripples over her shoulders? 

Dick tried to laugh the situation off. ‘Katie, you had gone 
to bed and forgotten that I was leaving until I woke you up. 
Was that it?” 

Katie smiled. 
good-bye now.” 

“Kiss me?” Dick recoiled, blushing. 
their repertoire, never had been. 

“You weren’t going without that?” Katie asked simply. 

No, he wasn’t. He could tell that by looking at her plead- 
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I’m leaving in the 


“Perhaps. Anyway I’ve come to kiss you 


Kisses were not in 











“Millie, I love you,’’ he whispered 





ing eyes. There was something in them that he had never 
noticed until then, something distinctly soft but compelling. 
Perhaps he had never really looked before. 

At any rate there was no denying them or her. 

Right there in the open doorway he kissed Katie for the 
first time, kissed her and held her close. 

Just as he had feared, there was little between him and 
Katie but a couple of layers of negligible silk. She melted to 
him as if she were flowing metal. 

No man should be saying good-bye toa woman in that fashion. 

Dizzy a little and stifled by a sudden emotion, Dick re- 
leased her, even pushed her away. 

“‘Good-bye,”’ he said huskily. 

“Do you want to leave me?”’ Katie asked. 

“Katie, you mustn’t put it that way!” 

Katie swallowed hard. She would not cry. “I had to do 
this, Dick. I mean the clothes and getting you to kiss me and 
everything. I couldn’t let you go without finding out if you 
knew I was a woman, if you could ever regard me as anything 
but a pal. I knew you didn’t love me and [I still know it, but 
might as well tell you that I’ve cared, oh, for years. I’ve been 
waiting for you to find it out. You never would so I had to 
come right out flat and tell you. I’m not ashamed of it. It’s 
the only thing I’ve lived for since ’ve known you.” 

‘“‘Katie!” he tried to interrupt. 

‘““No, I must say it all now. Dm not the kind of a woman 
to blame a man for not loving her. I’ve taken all that into 
account. But I belong to you so absolutely that it would be 
wrong for you not to know it.' I couldn’t say ‘good-bye’ with- 
out telling you, without giving you the chance to—” 

Dick laughed, but with the quality of tears in his laughter. 

He understood now. ‘Katie, dear,” he said and took her 
in his arms. (This time he was not conscious of the nearness 
of her body at all.) ‘‘Katie, dear, you‘re the splendidest girl 
in the world and I know you’d never want me to be leaving 
you, feeling like a kicked cur. Would you now?” 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 | 
















































Mr. and Mrs. Rex Ingram, off 
screen. Alice left her blonde 
wig on the lot, before she 
started on a vacation trip 


Alice & 
Miss 
‘Terry 


By Bland Johaneson 


Alice Terry is the charming leading lady of 


* Scaramouche.”’ 


HEN Rex Ingram married the actress whose 

beauty and whose intelligent portrayal of a butter- 

fly wife contributed so much of finish and artistry 

to “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” all 
the catty women in pictures raised their eyebrows and purred: 
“Pretty soft for Alice.’ Quite aside from the well-known 
“love interest,” to be the wife of one of the most valuable 
directors of feature films was to be “‘sitting pretty.” 

Two years ago Alice Terry gained this advantage and she 
still is playing unstarred leads in her husband’s pictures for a 
salary which is comparatively not large, exactly the position 
she achieved on her own, before she became Mrs. Rex Ingram. 
The Fate which gave her this new backing played its trick 
and destroyed something of her ambition, diluting her love 
for her work with a strong and absorbing fondness for her hus- 
band. Today she echoes his expressed opinion that movie 
prominence is not necessarily the miraculous Beginning and 
the glorious End of everything, sharing his conviction that the 
rush and racing in production have made the pictures a neurotic 
art and an hysterical business. 

As Alice Terry’s interpretation of the character which made 
her—that of a neglected, life-greedy wife, conducting an intrigue, 


After two years of married 
life she is still unstarred—although her adoring 
husband is her director 











Being directed by friend hus- 
band, in a scene like this, just 
a few days after the wedding 
\ was hard on Miss Terry 


She’s two—no, three— 
people in one, this lovely 
lady with the powdered 
wig and the wistful eyes. 
At home she is Alice; 
on the lot, or in the studio, 
she is Miss Terry, 

and to her friends she is 
Mrs. Rex Ingram. 

She’s proudest of the last 
name, for— 

she’s very much in love 
with her husband ! 


in ‘“‘The Four Horsemen—” was so deft it seemed to surpass 
acting, so the strength and decision one senses on meeting 
her are a revelation. She is almost masculine in her sanity, 
and one of the most unaffected women I ever have seen. She 
is balanced in her appraisals. She knows her own limitations 
and exactly what she wants. She is neither languid nor lively, 
but crisp, breezy, Hoosier. She has a keen business sense and 
is typically American, from the way she wears her clothes to 
her lovable and amusing bossincss with her husband, who 
happens to be her boss. 

I asked Miss Terry how she liked working for the man she 
married. 

‘“‘Tt’s terrible,” she answered. 

“Suppose he reads that.” 

“*T’ll swear I didn’t say it.” 

‘“‘He may think it’s terrible, too.” 

“He probably does. He knows I'll cry if he hurts my feelings, 
and that might spoil the picture.” 

“Tt even might spoil the home.” 

‘“A spoiled picture amounts to the same thing, and one 
can’t be too careful.” 

“Has he ever done it?” 


’ 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 ] 
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Natacha Valentino Inspired Paul Poiret 











This evening wrap, which gives 
the effect of an exotic, ermine- 
like fur, is made of ivory white 
velvet with a black satin border. 
It is worn over a@ gown of 
matching white velvet, with a 
pearl embroidered, black satin 
bodice and panel. An odd 
black head-dress, wound with 
pearls, compietes the costume. 
The back of the wrap is shown 
at right 





A walking suit of black velvet, 
with trimmings of red suede 
and horizontal bands of crushed 
gold braid on the sleeves and 
bodice. The hat, which is al- 
most a tricorne, boasts a crown 
of red suede—the brim is of 
black velvet with a gold orna- 
ment upon one side 


An oriental inspiration that has been 
christened “‘Sultana.”’ The purple and 
gold brocade of the bodice creeps down 
intriguingly over a skirt of turquoise blue 
satin. With it La Rambova wears a bro- 
caded head-dress and brocaded slippers 
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These costumes were de- 
signed for Natacha Ram- 
bova (Mrs. Rodolph Valen- 
tino) when she and _ her 
husband were in Paris, late 
last summer. They were 
created while the Valentinos 
spent the autumn at their 
villa in southern France. 
Poiret—that artist of the 
bizarre, the striking, the 
unusual—has managed to 
imprison the personality of 
Rambova in each bit of this 
handiwork. As a result 
these clothes are more than 
clothes. They belong, quite 
perfectly, to the woman 
who wears them—a woman 
who is gracefully different! 











A black velvet cape that 
Poiret has named “ Vic- 
toria.”” The skirt ts fin- 
ished with two deep ruffles, 
the collar is of soft black 
fur, and the entire garment 
is lined with crushed gold. 
This lining is displayed in 
another photograph 





















to Create for Her this Exotic Wardrobe 





On the preceding page you have been permitted a 
glimpse of this gown. But no glimpse would serve 
to show the artful designing of the bodice, which 
slopes away from one gleaming shoulder, or the 
intricacies of the pearl embroidered satin. The ivory 
velvet skirt is very full, and, against its whiteness, 
Rambova carries a vermilion feather fan 

































Poiret Features Bigarre Simplicity 





An afternoon gown, oddly named “ Crimee”’ 
by Poiret—who has a title for his every 
gown. The draped black satin skirt is sur- 
mounted by a circular, cape-like blouse that 
is made of grey crepe de chine and banded 
with white baby for. The hat—the second 
one by Maison Lewis—is of black satin and 
white crepe de chine 





A queenly wrap of chinchilla from which Natacha 
Rambova’s classic face rises with all the delicate 
beauty of an orchid. This cape could be used for 
restaurant dining, or for the thé dansant, but its 
wearer prefers it when worn over an evening frock 





You have already seen this black velvet cape—from 
the demure outside. The lining of crushed gold 
fairly flames when used as a background for this 
afternoon dress of vermilion velvet with black satin 
and gold bandings. The hat of black velvet, with 
vermilion trimmings, is by Maison Lewis 











The ‘Tiger 


Elinor Glyn herself, 
after inspecting hun- 
dreds of candidates for 
the much-coveted lead- 
ing role in her novel, 
“Three Weeks,” has se- 
lected Aileen Pringle 
as conforming most 
closely to her concep- 
tion of the character 





ERHAPS no feminine character of modern literature is so 
well known as The Tiger Queen of Elinor Glyn’s famous 
“Three Weeks.” 

As soon as it was decided that Goldwyn was to film that 
much discussed love tale, under Elinor Glyn’s personal super- 
vision, everyone instantly demanded “and who is to play The 
Lady?” Incidentally, there was something of a wild scramble 
on the part of a good many actresses to win a chance to occupy 
the tiger skin. 

A great many prominent and dazzling names were men- 
tioned. Madame 
Glyn was obdurate. 
She was going to find 
the ideal Tiger Queen 
if it took all summer. 
There was much 
storm. The whole 
force of the organiza- 
tion centered upon 
the search. Plans for 
exquisite and expen- 
sive settings and cos- 
tumes were held up. 
And then, suddenly, 
all was sunshine. 
Madame Glyn smiled 
inscrutably. The 
Tiger Queen had been 
found and rejoicing 
was in order. 

Aileen Pringle is to 
playthe much 
coveted rdle. 

And who the deuce, 












Queen 


By Mary Winship 


The daughter-in-law of 
the world’s greatest land- 
owner, a social leader, the 
mistress of a palace and 
a host of servants, with 
unlimited wealth, Miss 
Pringle forsook all of this 
to start at the bottom of 
the ladder in motion 
pictures 


some great foreign beauty. Aileen Pringle is neither. She was 
born in San ¥rancisco, and she is practically unknown in 
pictures, but, oddly enough, her history and her personality are 
almost as interesting as those of the heroine she is to play. 

A very rich society woman, she gave up a life of luxury and 
fashion, in a beautiful palace with seventeen servants and a 
most enviable position, to become a screen actress. 

Aileen Pringle is the daughter-in-law of Sir Charles Pringle, 
of Jamaica, the largest landowner in the world. She was a 
famous hostess, the ruling spirit of a salon where gathered the 
famous people of two 
continents, the social 
dictator of Jamaica, ° 
and a well-known 
figure in London and 
Paris during the 
social season. In 
short, a woman upon 
whom the gods had 
showered everything 
that the modern girl 
dreams of as con- 
stituting perfect hap- 
piness. 

Her father was an 
Englishman, her 
mother a titled 
Frenchwoman, and 
she was born in San 
Francisco. She was 
educated in the most 
exclusive schools 
abroad, spent some 
time completing her 





says everyone, is 
Aileen Pringle? We 
expected some very 
famous vampire or 





Aileen Pringle in one of her most striking poses as The Lady 
on the tiger skin in “Three Weeks’’ 


studies with private 
tutors, and then trav- 


| CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 118 ] 
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In this scene from “Lawful 
Larceny”? we have a type of 
fireplace unsuited to average 
American life. Its cold, hard 
formality belies the cheer that a 
jireplace brings into a room. 
But even then, it seems to have 
brought the family together 




















In “The Last Moment” we find a fireplace setting that has all 

the possibilities of keeping one by it until the last moment of 

each dying ember. A fireplace of this sort is a fitting accom- 
paniment to any well-decorated room 
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This is the Seccnd of Photoplay’s Articles on 


Home Furnishing € Decoration 


These articles are written by a practical decorator 
who will take all of his subjects from screen settings 
and tell you just how to achieve their better features 
in your own home, 

No subject is more interesting to the modern house- 
wife, or housewife-to-be, than the furnishing and deco- 
ration of her home. We were inspired in bringing these 
two great factors of American life—The Home and 
The Photoplay—together because we believe that our 
series of articles will be helpful to all our readers. 

A copy of our first article,“ What Can Be Done With 
Cretonne,” will be mailed to you upon receipt of 10 
cents. Address your request to Home Furnishing Edi- 
tor, PuoropLay, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 























It takes a real, homey, log- 
burning fireplace — like this 
one tn “The. White Sister”’— 
io put romance into a home. 
Its beautiful glow seems to 
have inspired Lillian Gish and 
Ronald Coleman, at any rate, 
to a delightful intimacy 














It’s hard to visualize Lois Wilson against a background of the 
formal fireplace in this setting from ‘The Call of The 
Canyon,” especially if you saw her work wonders with 
cretonne in “Only 38.”’ But her versatility pulls her through 
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Into the Firelight’s Soft, Warm Radiance! 
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The forbidding, old - fashioned 
mantelpiece at the lefi—its ugli- 
ness corrected by removing the 
dismal top and with other trans- 
formations—becomes the cheerful 
center of home life, at the right 


lies as 


The charm of a hearth 
much in its correct decorative effect 
as in its warmth 


By Wi illiam J. Moll 


ROM time immemorial the soft warm radiance of firelight 

has played a dominant lead in man’s domestic felicita- 

tions. In prehistoric times the Cave Man, with no home 

at all, assembled his family around the fire’s ruddy glow, 
and discussed there the trials and tribulations of their stren- 
uous life. And as civilization advanced we find the next step 
in its evolution, the tribe, gathered nightly around very much 
the same sort of fire to discuss their common problems. 

All through life’s history we find the fireplace a center of 
communal activity. It lit the rituals of the Druids; it served 
on the sacrificial altars of Bible lore; it lighted the dark coldness 
of baronial halls. 

In American history the fireplace has been the scene of event- 
ful incidents. John Alden did his courting by the fireplace; 
Daniel Boone cleaned his rifle on the fireplace hearth; George 
Washington entertained by the light of candles and the fire’s 
brilliant glow. The only light with which Lincoln had to study 
was that thrown by the blazing logs. 

All of early American home life was centered around the fire- 
place. Those of us who are unromantic are likely to say that the 
open fire was the only means of comfort in those days, and had 
to be the scene of family activity. But a study of those fire- 
places will belie this. 

The beauty of their architectural formation, the thought and 
craftsmanship spent on details, the gleaming brasses or dull 
hammered iron of the accoutrements, argue that they were 
something more than a means of warmth. People took them 
as the necessary decorative component of the room. 





Be that as it may, a home without a fireplace—a usable, log 
or coal burning fireplace—never seems entirely homelike. 
There has ever been a practicability about a gas log, of course. 
Some of our present-day living conditions permit only of this 
form of fireplace equipment. But a gas log will ever be a 
sham, a constant reminder of the reality that it could be. 
The focal point of any room is the fireplace of glowing coals, or 
blazing logs, around which we can sit and tell each other our 
triumphs or our troubles, and toast our marshmallows or roast 
our chestnuts, and come to that understanding of one another 
that only cheerful intimacy gives. 

The charm of a hospitable hearth lies not alone in its ability 
to give warmth, but in its correct decorative function. Not 
only is the fireplace the center of family life, but it is the unit to 
which the various decorations group themselves. It is neces- 
sary, then, to make this point hospitable and inviting. In 
doing this the mantel formation—or architecture—should be 
pleasing, and the accessories should be in keeping. 

A writer in one of our current publications recently remarked 
that ‘‘no satisfactory device has ever yet been discovered 
which can really conceal an ugly mantelpiece.” But much 
can be done to correct its ugliness. This is evidenced in the 
two sketches at the head of this article. The mantelpiece on 
the left was what the writer found on moving into an apart- 
ment a few years ago. The massive ugliness of it rose tier 
on tier, very much like the hanging gardens of Babylon, and its 
innumerable shelves and compartments must have been filled 
at one time with all the souvenirs, | CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 ] 
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“But you just 
weighed on the 
other scale.” “I 
know, but I’ve 
gained a pound 
since then”’ 





His Witfe’s | 
Worst 
Faults 


As drawn by W. J. Enright 


The time schedules of the 

railroads are nothing in her 

life. (Atright) Miss McComas 
in “The Jolly Roger” 














a 


ARROLL McCOMAS—she was named 

for her ancestor, Charles Carroll of Car- 

rollton, and her name is really Charles 

too—is admitted to be one of our most 
charming actresses. Her charm worked on W. 
J. Enright, the cartoonist, so effectively that they 
were married not so long ago, and they pass most 
of their time on their farm near Stamford. There 
Mr. Enright has had a chance to study his wife 
and has discovered that she has some traits 
which did not appear so prominently before 
marriage. Naturally, he doesn’t. wish to talk 
about his wife’s faults, so he has drawn them— 
the most poignant griefs in his life that are caused 
by Mrs. Enright—though no one would suspect, 
to meet Miss McComas, that she was so utterly 
abandoned as these illustrations would indicate. 
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“Ts she abseni- 
minded? She asks 
the waiter: ‘Have 
I had my lunch 
or are you wait- 
ing formy 
order?’ ”’ 


Her household pet is 
the largest percolator 
in captivity 


Miss McComas and 

her husband, W. J. 

Enright, at the farm 
near Stamford 








Over the Top at Bunker Hill 


All the heroes of 
Revolutionary Days 
willappearin 
““America.”’ Here 
are seen Samuel 
Adams (J. Moy 
Bennett), and John 
Hancock (William 
Gregory) being in- 
spected by Edwin B. 
Worthen of the Lex- 
ington, Mass., His- 
torical Sociely, John 
L. £. Pell, and D. 
W. Griffith. The 
picture was taken 
outside the historic 
Hancock-Clark 
house at Lexington, 
which figures prom- 
inenlly in the film 


In the lower picture 
D. W. Griffith is 
seen going over the 
lop at ‘* Bunker 
Hill,” during the 


filming of “ Amer- 


ica,” with which he 
is irying to surpass 
the “ Birth of a Na- 
tion.” The figure on 
the lop of the trench 
is that of General 
Prescott. The men 
in the trenches are 
real U.S. requlars, 
drafted for the pic- 
ture through the 
War Department, 
which sent several 
thousand soldiers 
into camp at Somers, 
New York, to aid 
Griffith in making 
this patriotic film 





CLOSE-UPS & LONG 


HEN I left New York for Hollywood, lured by the sly 

inducements of producers who claim they want new 

faces in pictures, I swore by my halidom that I would 
never return until I had been discovered by Rex Ingram and 
adopted by Barbara La Marr. I return an undiscovered orph. 
All I can say is that I certainly am unspoiled by success. 
When I presented myself for discovery to Rex he took the 
trouble to go to Europe, and when I called on Babbie she took 
with a nervous break-down. Still undiscouraged I determined 
to make the rounds of the studios. No sooner was this deter- 
mination made known than the studios unanimously shut 
down. Rather than givea 
beginner a chance they 


Within a year Eleanor Boardman has been lifted from worse 
than obscurity to headlines, all through the power of the pub- 
licity chief of Goldwyn and his forty unconscionable aides. 
The first we ever heard of Eleanor was through a story to the 
effect that a camel had bitten her on location. The other day 
when a publicity menial asked her to pose for some publicity 
pictures she was too fatigued. 

“For the love of Mike!” groaned the publicity slave. ‘No 
one would ever have heard of you if a camel hadn’t bitten you.” 

Perhaps one bite was not enough. Probably no one will 
ever know. But it can’t be helped. The camel is dead. 


ULL MONTANA in- 








would close the theaters. 
Merton broke in through 
prayer, but that was in 
the old days. The Lord 
has no influence in Holly- 
wood now. You’ve got to 
know Bill Hays or be a 
Biddle. 





PEAKING of young 

Biddle, who left his 
wealthy home in Phila- 
delphia to pioneer in 
Holly wood, he was getting 
along nicely until he met 
Nita Naldi. He didn’t 
meet her intentionally, ac- 
cording to the morbid tale; 
he merely crept unnoticed 
into one of her pictures. 
When Nita saw the rushes 
and beheld him she let out 
a crematory phrase and 
wanted to know who in 
the bad place let that poor 
poisson into pictures. The 
fact that he was the scion 
of great swag meant 
naught to Nita; the whole 
company of heaven 
couldn’t awe our little gal. 
She straightway held 
words with the young 
Biddle. Now he’s in. the 
real estate business. 


es 
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ONY MORENO did 
offer me a chance to 
play a reporter in a pic- 
ture with him, but I re- 
fused to wear make-up. 
Why should I, Duse 
doesn’t. No real artist 
could register joy, fear and seduction with a foot of pink cement 
over his facade. I tried it and felt like a stucco bungalow. 
All I could register was ‘‘for sale, cheap.”’ 


LTHOUGH I did not break into pictures I did get inter- 

viewed in Hollywood, and now IJ know the indignities to 
which stars are subjected by unscrupulous scribes. The inter- 
view which I granted to Adela Rogers St. Johns in a recent issue 
of this publication is filled with gross inaccuracies. After a 
faithful account of my charm, intellect, wit and beauty she 
veered from the truth in order to appear sophisticated and said 
that I was so lazy I never got up before noon. It’salie! For 
three successive mornings I arose at seven a. m. in response 
to telephone summons from Malcolm MacGregor, staggered 
for the distance of two miles to the MacGregor maison for 
breakfast only to sink prostrate across the threshold. Such 
are the things the world never hears about. 


NQUESTIONABLY the greatest factor in making stars 
is exploitation. But try to find the star who will admit it. 
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vited me to tea with 
Jack Dempsey while I was 
in Hollywood. Attired in 
my glaring best, in a mad 
attempt to vie with Bool’s 
toilette, I was setting gaily 
forth when Bool remarked, 
“Jack is a fine fellow. He 
like tospar. One time he 
say to me, ‘ Bool, you ever 
been knocked out?’ I 
say, no, so Jack he knock 
me cold. He maybe spar 
with you. Just fool, you 
know, just play.” 

“No fool,” I retorted 
indignantly, returning to 
my appartement. I like pub- 
licity but I do not crave 
headlines reading, Maga- 
zine Writer Playfully 
Murdered by J. Dempsey. 


OOL MONTANA 
posed for some art 
studies the other day. 
When he brought the 
photographs to his man- 
ager, Hunt Stromberg, 
Hunt let out an 
anguished wail. ‘‘My 
God, Bull, you’re ruined.” 
“Wha’s mat?” peeped 
Bull. 

“You're too beautiful,” 
groaned Hunt. “ Your face 
was your fortune and now 
you’ve gone and had it 
sand-papered.” 

It’s true. The pauvre 
Bull, taking the advice of 
his esteemed countryman, 
Rodolpho Valentino, had 
gone in for mud packs and massage, with the result that he has 
the skin you love to touch. Now Bool is looking for a homely 
Moo who will unlift his face and restore the rich old topog- 
raphy. 

rT he doesn’t succeed, some judge is liable to say to him as a 
judge once said to Barbara La Marr, “Go home to your 
parents, my dear, you are too beautiful.”’ 








EVERAL ladies were introduced to John Barrymore on the 

set where he is making “Beau Brummel.” Their escort - 
slyly remarked that he guessed any of them would be pleased 
to play with John. 

“Yes?” mused John. ‘‘That reminds me of the time three 
little high school girls wanted to meet me when I was playing 
in a tank town. Business was rotten, so the manager said I’d 
better meet them and maybe they would come to the show 
again. 

John was wearing high heels on the stage in order to build 
up his height, and a yellow wig to make him more romantically 
beautiful. 









SHOTS 


“‘T went out to meet them,”’ he said, “‘ wearing carpet slippers 
and carrying my wig in my hand.” 

“Oh, we want to meet John Barrymore!” they gushed. 

“This,” said John, placing his hand on his breast, “is the 
great John Barrymore.” 

‘‘Oh Gawd!” shrieked the flappers, and fled. 


ORINNE GRIFFITH is due to arrive as the next great 
star of the screen. While in Hollywood I gained the 
following positive proof: two famous female stars said she 
couldn’t act; twenty rumors said she was temperamental; and 
Hollywood society con- 
sidered her aloof. I have 
always maintained that 





By Herbert Howe 


S this goes to press the editor is composing some hot criti- 

cisms of film stars. The man has no sense with Christmas 
only two weeks off. Note that nothing but kind words are to 
be found on my pages this month. Furthermore, no attacks 
will be made until after all my holiday mail has been carefully 
checked. 


F I ever become a motion picture producer I shall endeavor 
to assemble the following company. Directors: Rex Ingram 
and Ernst Lubitsch. Players: Pola Negri, Corinne Griffith, 
Alice Terry, Mabel Normand, Barbara La Marr, Nita Naldi, 
Tony Moreno, Malcolm 

MacGregor, Will Rogers 

and Bull Montana. We 





for enchantment and gen- 
eral allure, Corinne is 
second only to the envied 
Pola. 


LTHOUGH I did not 

succeed in becoming 
an Ingram discovery I 
learned by dogging Rex 
the secret of directorial 
genius, that which differ- 
entiates this Irish wonder 
from the lesser megaphone 
men. Rex always directs 
with his shirt tail hanging 
out. 


NOTHER scandal is 

about to break in 
Holly wood involving three 
leading stars. The wife of 
Strongheart has been seen 
constantly of late in the 
company of Rin-tin-tin. 
The affair is particularly 
lamentableas Mrs. 
Stroncheart is the mother 
of eigiit children born last 
December. The little ones 
arrived to bless the Strong- 
heart home at noon and 
that very evening Mrs. 
Strongheart was seen out 
with Rin-tin-tin. There is 
considerable speculation 
as to what action Strong- 
heart will take. It seems 2 
that under the California ame 
law the couple are not be 2 . 
legally married, having 
celebrated their nuptials 
in Mexico. 


OUG FAIRBANKS was unable to obtain elephants for 

his “‘ The Thief of Bagdad” so he built wooden ones. You 
will see them on rollers ambling through the Bagdad boule- 
vards, swinging their trunks and snapping their tails. Their 
work is said to be the most realistic ever seen on the screen, 
which is saying a great deal considering the number of fine 
wooden actors we have. Perhaps that’s the reason the pro- 
ducers have shut down and fired the high-salaried players. 
They doubtlessly figure it is cheaper to build their own. 





O artist would think of working nowadays without music 
on the set. 

Entering the Lasky studio one evening with Pola Negri, 
Kathlyn Williams and Charles Eyton to view a picture in the 
projection room, I heard an orchestra playing a classic march. 

“For what is that?” exclaimed Pola. “There is no company 
working tonight.” 

“No,” said Eyton, the studio manager, wearily, “but some 
carpenters are building a set.” 








a might not make much 
money but I’ll bet we'd 
have no dull moments. 


HENEVER Alice 

Terry has a day off 
she visits studios to see 
how pictures are made. 
Accompanying her upon 
one of these bus-men’s 
holidays I was surprised 
by the number of electri- 
cians, grips, carpenters 
and extras who bawled, 
“Lo, Alice!” 

“Mon Dieu, madame,” 
I ejaculated Frenchily, 
‘*but vous are known 
everywhere.” 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Alice. 
“‘Four years ago whenever 
any studio needed more 
than a thousand extras 
they called me.” 








S these lines are being 

indited I am prepar- 
ing to join the cara- 
van of Scaramouche In- 
gram at Tunis for a romp 
across the desert. The 
purpose of the expedition 
is to film ‘‘ The Arab,” In- 
gram directing and Ramon 
Novarro playing the title 
réle. My business will be 
to kill flies and curry cam- 
els. I don’t know how far 
we will get into the desert 
—that depends largely on 
the Arabs—but Rex would 
like to go to Mecca. To 
that end we are all becom- 
ing Mohammedans. Inasmuch as the chief clause in the 
Mohammedan creed is prohibition, we are practically Moham- 
medans already, though what our religious beliefs will be in 
Paris I cannot say. 











HAVE been asked, upon my arrival in Algiers, to deliver an 

address before the Young Sheiks’ Christian Association, 
which claims that the sheik has been grievously misrepresented 
on our screen. They say that there are just as many happy, 
home-loving married people with babies in Algiers as in Holly- 
wood; that prayer meeting night is the big night in Biskra, and 
that you have to fight your way into church Sunday morning. 

They further declare, our screen to the contrary, that sheiks 
do not wear bracelets, spats or big panties, even on the most 
impressive state occasions, and that they do patronize barbers 
at least once the full moon. I shall investigate the situation 
and make as thoroughly a Christian-like report as a Moham- 
medan can. 

Allah be praised! 
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The stately beauty of Jeanne Roth 

won her a place in pictures with 

““The Dangerous Age” the Sum- 

mer she was graduated from high 
school 





Here are some of the 
younger actresses of 
the Western studios 
and on the opposite 
page are their 
Eastern sisters 


Evelyn Thompson 
worked in “ Man- 
slaughter”’ and in 
‘Nice People,” and 
everyone says she is 
going to be a beauti- 
ful blonde star some 
day 


From telephone girl 
at the Mary Pick- 
ford studio to the 
most beautiful ‘‘ex- 
tra’’ in ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” tells the 
placid screen career 
—so far—of Ethel 
King 


Margaret Royce 
used to work in a 
candy store, but Rex 
Ingram, who em- 
ployed her in “ Black 
Orchids,” predicts a 
great screen career 
for her 





Marcella Daly is another high 

school recruit. The camera man 

who photographed ‘Blood and 

Sand” said a lot of nice things 
about her eyes 








Marguerite Farrell, who left her 

typewriter at Toronto to go into 

pictures at the Paramount Long 
Island Studio 











Florence Sacia, who 

has her own income, 

lives at a fashionable 

hotel and is in pictures 

because she loves the 
work 





They may not shine 
so brightly to-day, 
but among these 
young women 
probably are con- 
cealed the screen 


stars of to-morrow 











Mitzi Grill, a native of Buda- 

Pesth, who walked from the school- 

room straight into the ranks of the 
Cosmopolitan extras 











Jean Lamont was born in Hollywood 

in the picture atmosphere, was in the 

‘““Follies”’ and then returned to the 
studios 


Helen and Dolores Costello, daughters 

of Maurice Costello, who are starting 

at the bottom of the ladder father 
climbed 
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Nellie Leach, one of 
the best of the extra 
girls in the East, ac- 
cording to every direc- 
tor for whom she has 
worked 























E did not have any definite plan. He only knew that 

he must reach the point where the father had said he 

would be waiting in time to prevent Marguerite going 

away with him. How he would prevent it he did not 
know. His mind wasoccupied with the moreimportant question 
of traversing five miles in a little more than an hour. 

But he had no sooner left the place where the White Otter 
River flowed into the lake at the gorge than he found the open 
stretch hidden by a morning mist. He could not see the 
opposite shore but he did catch a glimpse of trees on a high hill 
above the narrows and paddled toward them. 

After a while they disappeared and he was surrounded com- 
pletely by the fog. It was something he had not counted on 
and he paddled desperately, knowing that he could only trust 
to luck to strike the narrows. 
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Not in the 


By Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton 


At last a shore appeared but it was unfamiliar. He paddled 
along its twisting contour until he found a spot he remembered, 
realized that he had seen it only a few minutes before, that he 
had paddled completely around an island. 

He was without sense of direction, had no idea which way he 








1 Scenario 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


should turn. The mist was thinning but not enough to disclose 
anything familiar. He was helpless, held inactive while the 
minutes whirled away. 

At last he saw a burned pine stub some distance ahead. He 
knew it was on the right side of the narrows and turned in that 





In Preceding Chapters 


N search of realism, Dave Mann—star direc- 

tor of the Nonpareil Film Company—has 
started through the Canadian wilderness. He 
and his party—composed of Larry Moncrieff, 
idol of feminine America, though notoriously 
woman shy; Fay Brainerd and Peggy Dare, 
leading women; a camera man, an assistant 
director, and some guides—hear of a log palace 
that stands upon the shore of a lonely lake. 
They go to the place and find it apparently 
deserted, but, upon searching, discover a for- 
cigner, a deaf mute, who is bound and gagged. 
After trying to explain, the man hurries to the 
shore, steps into a canoe and paddles away. The 
next morning Mann takes his company to the 
place and begins shooting. While they are at 
work they are interrupted by an angry old man 
with white hair and an amazingly lovely girl, 
who addresses him as “maestro.” As he is 
ordering the company off the place the deaf 
mute bursts upon the scene and communicates 
to them a message that evidently frightens 
them. Though Mann offers help, he is again 
ordered off the place, but the next morning he 
sends Larry over to see the girl and, if possible, 
to make peace and get permission to use the 
house. Larry goes, under protest, and discovers 
that the girl—never having been to the movies 
—knows nething about him. He forgets his 
shyness and when the girl (her name is Mar- 
guerite Temple) tells him that the maestro is a 
great musician, and plays from his scores, Larry 
is fascinated. He goes away with romance in 
his heart, but with his mission unaccomplished. 
The next day he returns, after Dave has again 
failed to induce the man to have his home 
filmed, and as he nears the house he hears the 
girl singing. She has a marvelous voice but, as 
Larry listens, the song is interrupted. And he 
hears a conversation between the girl and a man 
who claims to be her father, and who accuses 
the maestro of murder. To save the musician 
from harm, the girl promises to go away with 
her father. She plans to leave early in the 
morning—and while the company Is asleep and 
dreaming over a big day’s work ahead, in which 
Moncrieff’s double is slated to go over a 
dangerous waterfall in a canoe, and to have a 
fight on the edge of a cliff—Larry gets up, 
dresses, and paddles off toward the meeting 
place. 














He charged like a demon, his lips writhing in a 
bestial snarl. But all the time, darting back and 
forth, careful to keep away from the edge, the little 
man, an open knife in his hand, was seeking an 
opportunity for a quick thrust 


direction. But when he emerged on the next open stretch he 
found it still enshrouded by fog. He could only take his bear- 
ings as best he could and drive across, but as he started his 
wrist watch told him it was six o’clock. 

A slight breeze came up and helped Larry to keep his course 
but that soon failed and he paused, helpless. As he sat there, 
paddle trailing, a sound came to him. It was only a slight click, 
as of one piece of wood striking another, and that was all, but 
it seemed louder because it was the first break in the stillness. 

When it was not repeated he went on, paddling slowly. At 
last a shore appeared to the right and he went toward it, deter- 
mined to wait until the mist was gone. He knew he was too 
late, that there was nothing he could do now. Either Mar- 
guerite had kept her appointment and was gone or she was safe 
at the cabin. 


~ 
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Larry told how he had come io the cabin the previous afternoon and of the conver- 
sation he had overheard through the window 


At half-past six the sun dissolved the mist as if by magic and 
to his surprise Larry found himself within a hundred yards of 
the rendezvous point. It was empty and he paddled toward it. 
There was no canoe in sight but as he grounded on the beach he 
saw, sharply cut in the sand, the mark where one had been 
pulled part way out of the water. Beside it were the footprints 
of men and among them the small, clear impressions of a 
woman’s boots. 

Larry sprang out and followed the tracks back to the woods 
from which Marguerite had emerged. They pointed only 
toward the water and he knew without further evidence that 
she had done what she intended to do from the first, that she 
had gone with her father, whom she feared and hated, rather 
than bring disgrace to the man who had befriended her. 


CHAPTER VI 
HEN he realized what had happened Larry did not 
hesitate. He shoved his canoe away from the beach and 
turned it into the bay upon which Signor Zappettini lived. Ten 
minutes later he landed beside the dock at the cabin. 

There was no smoke rising from the kitchen chimney nor was 
anyone in sight and he ran up the trail and onto the veranda. 
Through a window he saw the maestro coming from his bedroom 
and without knocking he burst in at the front door. 

“‘Has she gone?” he cried excitedly. ‘‘Did she do it?” 

Zappettini looked at him in astonishment. 
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“Look!” Larry 
“Look in her room. 
there?” 

“T don’t understand you. 
What is the reason for this in- 
trusion?” 

“Please!” Larry begged, and 
his agitation was so great and so 
sincere it impressed Zappettini 
with a sense of the importance 
of his question. “Go to her 
room and see if she is there.” 

The maestro turned at once 
and went down the hall. Ina 
moment he was back. 

“What has happened?” he 
demanded. ‘ How did you know 
Marguerite was not there?” 

Haltingly at first, for he found 
himself suddenly embarrassed 
in a recital of affairs which really 
concerned him so little and his 
hearer so deeply, Larry told how 
he had come to the cabin the 
previous afternoon and of the 
conversation he had overheard 
through the window. 

As Zappettini caught the im- 
port of what was coming he stag- 
gered back against the table and 
his face became deathly white. 
But he did not interrupt until 
Larry had told all he knew, nor 
even then did he abandon him- 
self to the excessive rage or grief 
the young man had expected. 

‘“Wait,’’ he said quietly at the 
end. “She must have left some 
word.” 

He returned to Marguerite’s 
room but he had hardly gone 
when Larry called to him. 

“Here is what you are looking 
for,” he said, and he extended an 
envelope he had seen lying on 
the table. 

It was addressed simply, 
“¢ Maestro.”’ 

Zappettini tore it open and as 
he read the tears started in his 
eyes. 

“‘Sir,” he said brokenly as he 
laid the missive down, ‘there 
never was such a girl as Mar- 
guerite. She is all that is brave, 
all that is good. See what she 
has done. She has told me nothing of what you have. She 
has not even hinted at it. She has merely said that she is tired 
of it here, that she wishes to go out and see the world from 
which she has been held for so long. She even tells me that 
she does not care for me or my music, that it is driving her mad, 
that she can stand it no longer.” 

“But she doesn’t mean it!”’ Larry cried. 

“Mean it! Don’t yousee? She has made this sacrifice for 
me. She has sacrificed herself, ruined her career, her life, to 
saveme. She has told me this so that I won’t follow her, won’t 
make an attempt to get her back. Oh, cara mia! Why didn’t 
you come to me?” 

For the first time Zappettini broke down and the sight of 
the old man struggling against his grief held Larry silent for a 
moment. Then anxiety forced the question: 

‘But you are not going to let her do this, let her go with 
him?” 

The maestro straightened. 

“No,” he declared. ‘‘It must not happen. That man is a 
criminal, the leader of a notorious gang. I had thought he was 
in prison. He must have escaped.” 

“Then it will be easy,” Larry answered. “The law is on 
your side. He is a fugitive and there is no reason—”’ 

He stopped, suddenly aware that there was a reason. Zap- 
pettini studied him closely for a moment. 

“Young man,” he said at last, [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 ] 
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Malcolm 
McGregor, 
Milhonaire’s Son, 
Yale Graduate, 
Athlete and 
Possessor of 
Magnetic 
Personality, 
Answers the 
Question from 
Hollywood 
Experience 












AY, Griffith ought to see you!”’ exclaimed a noted editor 
and critic, formerly of D. W.’s staff, when he first met 
Malcolm McGregor a short time ago. 

Magnetism is the word that fits Mac, that vigorous 
instant charm of friendliness such as distinguished the late 
Wally Reid. The fact that he’s handsome never occurs to you, 
because the fact that he’s a good scout is so much more im- 
portant. There are many handsome men in the movies. .. . 

Yet with magnetism, good looks, breeding and real ability, it 
has taken Mac three years to crash the Hollywood gates and 
arrive in a position where producers are bidding for him. And 
he says, quite frankly, that he’s been lucky. 

“The other day I went over the lists of leading men to find 
out how many came up from the extra class,” he says. “I 
found just three—Jack Holt, Ramon Novarro and myself.” 

We were on a set at the Metro studio. It was filled with 
extras—a strange and motley crew with many a strange story 
behind them, the extras. That puny boy with the face of a girl 
was a gun man, a jail bird; that fellow stripped to the waist 
with the torso of a blacksmith is the son of a wealthy mine 
owner; the haggard girl, with the beautiful eyes, was once a 
queen of Broadway. 

Mac pointed to two old men in the corner, each of them over 
seventy, who were talking so excitedly they didn’t hear the 
director’s call. 

““They are old minstrel men,” he said. ‘‘ They met today for 
the first time in twenty years.” 

On our way out of the studio, a man standing by the gate 
made a sign at McGregor, then hastily wrote on a pad. He 
wrote: “I know you—you’re Malcolm McGregor.” And his 
eyes sparkled delight at the recognition. He was deaf and 
dumb. They shook hands, and Mac took the pad to ask what 
the man was doing there. He replied: “I came to go into 
pictures.” 

We passed on in silence; the [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 | 
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Freulich 


A recent film recruit—and from the clergy—Fred Thomson, world’s champion athlete 
and war chaplain, who believes his message will be more effective and more widespread 


from the screen than from the pulpit 


LL-AROUND world-champion athlete, pastor, 
war chaplain and present motion picture actor and 
likes it! 

He discarded the ministerial cloth to enter pictures 
in order to reach the thousands because before, his words were 
heard, perhaps, faintly by the hundreds. 

From spiritual traffic cop, patrolling his beat and guiding his 
people over the rough spots, to serial stunt actor! And from 
pastor, who did everything except clean the carpets—and yet 
saved souls—to movie thrill performer doing everything and 
still engaged in saving bodies and souls. 

Fred Thomson makes his bow, the world’s best athletic 
champion. And holder of that title for ten years! One 
unique in picture personalities, where the unique has become 
the commonplace, a parson actor! 

He believes in the age factor in saving as well as in selling, 
for the people who attend church are mostly the middle-aged 
folk who have heard all about Hell and brimstone ever since 
their infancy, and the young folk who need to be guided and 
helped over the cobblestones of life, go to the movies or the 
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reacher, 


Actor 











By 
Lucile N. Tate 





dance halls. And he is in the 
movies. 

Born in Los Angeles, Thom- 
son attended the Garfield 
School in Pasadena and was 
graduated from Occidental Col- 
lege. It was while studying to be 
an engineer at Princeton that 
his athletic prowess won for him 
the title of efficiency in every 
branch of sport from basket- 
ball and football to discus and 
javelin throwing. His medals, 
captured at meets and tourna- 
ments, would require more 
space than that offered by a 
Mexican general’s frontage. 
And, incidentally, he carried 
away several citations from the 
World War. 

Selecting pictures for the 
theaters in the town in which 
he was pastor first aroused his 
interest in the movies, though 
Mary Pickford, too, played an 
important part in shaping his 
screen career. Meeting Thomson and impressed by his good 
looks—and he is good looking in a brown and big and blue-eyed 
way, she made him promise to play her leading man. And he 
did, in “‘The Lovelight,” registering his first athletic thrill—a 
spectacular leap from a cliff into the sea. 

Mary, in turn, played the réle of matchmaker in his life 
romance, introducing him to Frances Marion, scenarist. 
They met at a football game in 1917 and were married 
in 1919 upon his return from France, where he had served 
two years as chaplain with the 143rd Field Artillery. 

In “The Eagle’s Talons” Universal presented him as co- 
star with Ann Little. And motion picture audiences had 
an opportunity to gasp and thrill over his aeroplane and 
motorcycle stunts. 

The transition from pulpit to studio was not difficult, for 
in the réle of preacher he had to act far more than in the réle 
of actor. 

A minister operating as a plain clothes man in the interests 
of Christianity, a fighter upon occasion, and all-around man, 
Fred Thomson. 












































is Your Favorite Screen Beauty? 


MAY McAVOY 


MARTHA MANSFIELD PATSY RUTH MILLER 





COLLEEN MOORE MAE MURRAY 


CARMEL MYERS NITA NALDI 





MABEL NORMAND 





MIMI PALMERI 


Strauss-Peyton 


MARY PHILBIN MARY PICKFORD 





~~—~~"lfred Cheney Johnson 


PREVOST 


ALMA RUBENS 


IRENE RICH 





Strauss-Payton 


MYRTLE STEDMAN 


GLORIA SWANSON BLANCHE SWEET 





Alfred Cheney Johnson 
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NORMA TALMADGE 
MARY THURM 


ALICE TERRY 
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VIRGINIA VALLI 


LOIS WILSON CLAIRE WINDSOR 








Natacha and Rudie! 


IOLA DANA and Shirley Mason appeared as Mr. and Mrs. Rodolph Valentino in the 
Actors’ Fund Benefit Show in Los Angeles and scored with the Argentine tango. The 
famous sisters proved great impersonators. 








THE NATIONAL GUIDE TO MOTION PICTURES 





THE ACQUITTAL—Universal 
—— picture has been skillfully adapted from Rita 


Weiman’s play of the same name. It is a murder 
mystery—one that unfolds in a unique manner, through the 
stories that the witnesses tell during the trial. The court- 
room scenes are perhaps the most convincing and accurate 
that have ever been portrayed upon the screen, and the 
occasional bits of comic relief are funny without seeming out 
of place. The real kick comes after the accused man is 
acquitted of the crime. 

The direction, by Clarence L. Brown, is both subtle and 
unusual. This Tourneur pupil will go a long way! The 
excellent cast is headed by Claire Windsor, Norman Kerry 
and Barbara Bedford. And the mystery remains quite 
unsolvable to the very end. 





ANNA CHRISTIE—First National 


HE notable feature of this faithful and effective transfer 

to the screen of Eugene O’Neill’s play is the remarkable 
acting of Blanche Sweet in the title réle. Those who 
wanted Pauline Lord, the stage star, to play the réle, may 
be consoled. Miss Sweet does the finest work of her career 
and leaves nothing to be desired. It isn’t a pleasant story, 
but it holds the attention, and the direction of John Griffith 
Wray is notable for its directness and simplicity. There is 
no lost motion. Everything counts. Second only to the 
acting of Miss Sweet as the unfortunate Anna, is that of 
George Marion as her father, Chris, all of whose troubles are 
due to ‘“‘that davil sea.” Mr. Marion repeats the masterly 
performance he gave on the stage. While it may not be a 
picture for the children, no adult should miss it. 
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A Review of the New Pictures 




















THE ETERNAL CITY—First National 


pi eae is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful pictures 
ever filmed. It is also one of the most interesting and is 
one that no lover of the best in pictures can afford to miss. 
It has a charming love story, plenty of melodrama, fine 
comedy, sets that are exceptional in every way, some of the 
best acting of the year, and intelligent direction. What 
more can be asked? Of course, some liberties have been 
taken with the story. The recent war is brought in—al- 
though no war scenes are shown—and the scene of the 
returning soldiers is among the best in the picture. Director 
George Fitzmaurice enlisted the aid of Mussolini and 
hundreds of his black-shirted Fascisti. The scenes in the 
Colosseum at Rome where these men gather to give battle 
to the revolutionaries are most thrilling. Mussolini himself 
appears in several scenes and, to make the cast really all-star, 
the King of Italy also shows on the screen. Barbara. La 
Marr, as Roma, has the best réle of her career and does by 
far her finest acting. She is beautiful, as always, and plays 
with a skill and spirit that she never before has equalled. 
Bert Lytell as the hero, and Lionel Barrymore and Montagu 
Love as the villains are excellent, but the real honors go to 
Richard Bennett as Bruno, an Italian vagabond. His acting 
is a delight. He plays with a lightness and sureness of touch 
that mark him as one of the finest actors of the day. 

Scenically, the picture is superb, and the photography is 
equal to the subjects. The views of Rome, taken from one 
of the hills; the shots in the Colosseum; the views along the 
beautiful roads shaded by Lombardy poplars; the exquisite 
interiors, all aid in making this picture the height of camera 
artistry. Just one bit of advice. Don’t miss it. 
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SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 





The Six Best Pictures of the Month 


LONG LIVE THE KING 
ANNA CHRISTIE 
FLAMING YOUTH 


THE ETERNAL CITY 
THE ACQUITTAL 
PONJOLA 











The Six Best Performances of the Month 


RicHARD Bennett in “The Eternal City” 
Biancue Sweet in “Anna Christie” 
BarsARA LAMarr in “The Eternal City” 
Georce Fawcett in “His Children’s Children” 
Hatz Hamitton in “His Children’s Children” 
Anna Q. Nitsson in “Ponjola” 
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LONG LIVE THE KING—Metro 
\ ’ VE echo the title, for the king is Jackie Coogan. And 


anyone who doesn’t wish long life to him is unfit to 
read the leading magazine of the screen! Jackie gives a 
performance that is full of fun and pathos—skillfully blended 
by the child’s instinctive artistry. The story is a simple 
one, a few stirring days from the life of a small boy who is a 
Crown Prince, and who would swap his crown for a dog, 
very gladly. Surrounded by intrigue and affairs of state, 
his life menaced on every side, the youngster dares to run 
away—and learns to play marbles. Despite the punish- 
ments that are meted out to him, he decides to do it all over 
again and—at the height of his good time—hears the bells 
tolling the death of his grandfather, the king. Realizing 
the meaning of it all, and his new responsibility, he tries to 
hurry back to the castle—and falls into the blood-stained 
hands of a group of plotters. From this perilous situation he 
is saved at the critical moment by the faithful Nikky, his 
aide (played by Alan Forrest), and is rushed to the palace 
just in time to appear before his people and to look down 
upon them—from a balcony’s height—with a tearful little 
smile. 

The direction is good—though not great—and so is the 
cast. But Jackie Coogan, as the tiny, winsome ruler, is the 
whole show. His magnetic personality outshines the other 
members of the production. The picture lives when he is in 
the foreground—which happens, fortunately, most of the 
time. Jackie remains singularly untouched by the proces- 
sion of birthdays. He seems almost more diminutive than 
ever, although his teeth—which are now parted in the middle 
—mark the passing of time. 














PONJOLA—First National 


N intensely dramatic narrative of the African gold 

fields, with the action centering around a fugitive 
woman disguised as a boy, and a man who is drinking him- 
self to death. 

While in Paris Lundi Druro (James Kirkwood) saves the 
life of a beautiful, mysterious girl who is about to commit 
suicide. He is happy, confident of the future, in love. But 
a few months later, when Desmond, a slim youth, comes to 
Rhodesia, the same Lundi is a broken man. The boy be- 
comes a sort of secretary to Lundi. When the great moment 
comes, he is able to save a life, too—and a man’s soul. 

The cast, throughout, is fine. Anna Q. Nilsson, most 
feminine of stars, makes a surprisingly good boy, and Kirk- 
wood could not be more convincing. 








FLAMING YOUTH—First National 


oe are two outstanding features about this picture. 
One is the exceptionally fine performance given by 
Colleen Moore, and the other is the fact that it is distinctly 
an ultra jazz production. There have been many pictures 
of late, emphasizing the shortcomings of our busy and boozy 
younger set. The crowd of young people in ‘Flaming 
Youth” sets a pace that would be hard to follow. But, as 
the picture teaches, it is not entirely their fault. Some of 
the blame lies at the door of parents who have no control 
over their children and who cannot find time to exercise 
control even if they had it. Miss Moore’s acting stands 
out, and that means a lot in a cast which numbers -also 
Milton Sills, Sylvia Breamer, Myrtle Stedman and other 
screen notables. 
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THE VIRGINIAN—Preferred 


WEN WISTER’S famous Western novel—a_best- 

seller of its day—has been transformed into an inter- 
esting and well-made picture. The cast and Tom Forman’s 
direction are good and many of the settings are beautiful, 
especially those of the Wyoming cattle country. The mixing 
up of the babies, the capture and execution of Steve, the 
“‘when you call me that, smile” incident are all there. 





UNSEEING EYES—Cosmopolitan 


SPLENDID picture—if you like snow. Taken in the 

Canadian Northwest, at more than the ordinary risk, 
there are blizzards, and ice-capped mountains and frozen 
lakes to co-star with Seena Owen and Lionel Barrymore. 
The director, Edward L. Griffith, has managed to transfer 
the soul of the country to the screen—without detracting 
from a mclodramatic story of love and bravery. 




















HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN—Paramount 


PICTURE that goes a step farther in showing up the 
hard working younger generation. With a cast that, 
though excellent, is only a background for the splendid 
acting of George Fawcett, who is father and grandfather of 
an erring family. Bebe Daniels and Dorothy MacKaill have 


spectacular parts. But, next te Fawcett, Hale Hamilton, as 


the staid and respectable Rufus Kane, scores. 
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WOMAN PROOF —Paramount 


EFTLY tailored by George Ade to fit the engaging per- 

sonality of Thomas Meighan. The plot is not extraor- 
dinarily original, but, thanks to some good character 
sketching, to amusing subtitles, and delicate phrasing of 
scenes, it provides an hour of most agreeable diversion. Our 
‘“Tom’s” disinclination to marry almost results in forfeiting 
the family fortune—until Lila Lee comes along. 








THE COMMON LAW-—Selznick 


A= entertainment saved from mediocrity by a 
capable cast. One of those ‘ why-do-they-do-it” 
pictures with old-fashioned direction, terrific lighting, and 
studio interiors like convention halls. How models can 
dress as in this picture and be good girls is puzzling. Cor- 
inne Griffith and Conway Tearle lead the cast. Corinne’s 
beauty shines through the poor photograpy. 








RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED—Associated Exhibitors 


OR those who want their Richard to be blonde, 

blue-eyed and poetic, this picture will. be a great dis- 
appointment. For Wallace Beery, as the Lion-Hearted 
Crusader, is a two-fisted, meat-eating he-man, who handles 
‘em rough. And does it so well that his every uncouth man- 
nerism is lovable. . The. story.is taken, with not tooymany 
changes, from Scott’s ‘‘The Talisman.”’- - 
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PLEASURE MAD—Metro 


UST misses being a big picture, but worth while for any- 

one. The sort of picture the whole family may see. It is 
based upon Blanche Upright’s novel, ‘“‘The Valley of Con- 
tent,” the story of a* happy small town family that was 
suddenly thrown into millions and a fast, insincere New 
York set. Mary Alden’s splendid work as the mother is the 
outstanding feature of the picture. 





THE DARLING OF NEW YORK—Universal 


HE problem thrashed out here was created not because 

it required an answer, but because Baby Peggy required 
a play. The plot, which deals with a gang of crooks, stolen 
jewels, and a lost waif, is the oldest in captivity. Neverthe- 
less, it is dramatic enough to hold the interest. The tiny star 
doesn’t seem to quite know what it’s all about, but it is her 
appearance in this picture that makes it worth seeing. 











THE COUNTRY KID—Warner Brothers 


N old-fashioned picture with three little orphans, a 
cruel uncle, a poor farm and all the rest of the celluloid 
pathos that is considered foolproof. Wesley Barry is the 
oldest of the orphans—he mothers and fathers the other 
two, who are made real by Spec O’Donnell and Bruce 
Guerin. A tear, and more than a dozen laughs, for every- 


body. And Helen Jerome Eddy to gladden all hearts. 




















THE DRIVIN’ FOOL—Hodkinson 


T seems as though everybody in the world is trying to 

duplicate the racing pictures that Wally Reid did so very 
well. Now it’s Wally Van who plays the gasoline-mad hero 
and—though he makes a good comedy-drama of a true to 
formula script—he falls short of the Reid standard. There 
are amusing moments and exciting moments and—with 
Patsy Ruth Miller as the leading lady—romantic moments! 











DAVID COPPERFIELD—Associated Exhibitors 


HIS Swedish proauction is more than good—tt is faithful 

to the well loved novel from which it has been adapted 
and, for the most part, the characters are well taken. The 
names of the players are unknown to us, although they 
doubtless have a large following overseas. But the boy David 
and Dora are especially well cast, and Uriah Heep seems 
perhaps the weakest link. For all Dickens’ fans. 





UNDER THE RED ROBE—Cosmopolitan 


ERE is another costume picture, laid in France in the 

bewigged and belaced days of Louis XIII, and with 
Richelieu as the outstanding character. Scenically and 
photographically it is a beautiful picture, but the story and 
direction are not so good. Robert Mantell is terribly stagey 
as the great Cardinal, and John Charles Thomas is a rather 
awkward swashbuckling hero. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE Ior ] 
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William Fox, the one exchangeman 
oul of fifty-eight, who dared give batile 
lo the great Motion Picture Patents 
Company and who won his fight for 
independence 


Chapter XXII 


HILE the courts re- 

sounded with the clash 

of battle between the 

Motion Picture Patents 
Company and the Independents in 
the lusty days of 1910-11, another 
campaign, based more upon strategy 
than law, was somewhat covertly 
and quietly under way. 

Down at 52 Broadway the offices 
of belligerent Jeremiah J. Kennedy 
were expanding across wide areas of 
floor space. 

Clerks, draughtsmen and statis- 
ticians bent over tables with acres 
of figures and blueprints. They 
were concerned with charts and 
curves and graphs which would have only added to the excite- 
ment and mystery of the motion picture men concerned if they 
could have had a glimpse of this mathematical forecast of their 
film fate. 

Fighting Jeremiah was engaged in the process of buying the 
motion picture distributing business from itself with its own 
money! And, it may be added, using its own credit to do it. 

The methods used were remarkable because of their arrant 
improbability and their extreme practicality as evidenced by 
results. 

In the eyes of many of the film men against whom Kennedy’s 
plans were laid, he was an arch villain. 

In the opinion of some of his jealous rivals for power within 





Richard A. Rowland, who sold his exchanges 

for a quarter of a million, built the present 

Metro company, and is now head of First 
National 





The Romantic 


Motion 


Here told for the first time 


The secret of the little memorandum sheet which 
was Jeremiah J. Kennedy’s Doomsday Book of the 
industry of the motion picture—a story of a secret 
code. . 

The tale of a tiger—or how William Fox, alone 
among the exchangemen of the motion picture, made 
a stand against the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany and won a private war of his own. 

When D. W. Griffith scolded Arthur Johnson, 
famous star of 1910, and Biograph lost him to the 
newly formed Reliance, resulting in new careers for 
a whole array of now noted players. 


his own organization he was a full- 
blown Niccolo Machiavelli. 

In the opinion of the author he 
was a bearcat for figures. 

Kennedy wanted to acquire for 
the General Film Company all of 
the motion picture exchanges of 
value. His methods were so simple 
that they could not be understood. 
He set about getting all the infor-. 
mation that could be had about 
them. 

The motion picture business has 
always been prone to a vast amount 
of gossiping. It was and is full of 
chattering, gesticulating people. 
Kennedy fomented gossip and set 
his espionage service to gather the 
results. 

Each motion picture exchange 
man presumably knew his own bus- 
iness and his own section of the 
country fairly well. Kennedy made 
it his business to know the whole 
country exceedingly well and to 
know just how much each exchange 
man knew. 

The campaign resolved itself pres- 
ently into a compact collection 
of data, abstracted most secretly 
and personally by Kennedy into a 
sheet that told him the whole story. 

This was written in a curious 
code, with half the figures on the sheet and the other half of 
the significant characters on a similar sheet, locked deep in 
Kennedy’s safe at 52 Broadway. 

If by any remote chance Kennedy had lost his little black 
pocket memorandum book with that precious sheet in it the 
finder could not have been a bit the wiser, unless he also robbed 
the safe. 

But Kennedy knew the figures well enough without the code. 
He had them in his head. And there was never the remotest 
probability that he would lose his head. 

By turning to his pocket edition of Doomsday, Kennedy 
could tell at.a glance the essential facts about any motion pic- 
ture exchange in the United States and Canada, whether it be 
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History of the 
Picture 


By Terry Ramsaye 


in Amarillo, Wahoo or the Bronx. The little black book 
held the secret of what the exchange was worth on the basis 
of films owned and business done, what the owner thought 
it was worth, what he would ask for it, and, most important 
of all, the figure that Jeremiah J. Kennedy had decided that 
the owner was going to get for the exchange. It is hardly 
necessary to add that in no instance were these figures 
identical. The last was always lowest. In all these 
operations Kennedy did not have the unqualified support 
of the members of the Motion Picture Patents Company. 
It will be remembered from a remote chapter that Kennedy 
came into the picture business to be the undertaker for 
the Biograph Company which was 
sick unto death, and that he decided 
to cure its ills by the treatment of 
the entire industry. Some of the 
patients did not thoroughly enjoy 
the medicine, even though it was 
doing them good. 

So it came, as has been related, 
that when the General Film Com- 
pany was formed with a paper capi- 
talization of two millions of dollars, 
the only real money in the concern 
was fifteen thousand loaned to the 
corporation by Kennedy. 

Many of the picture makers of 
the Patents Company group timid- 
ly feared that they would lose all 
their customers among the ex- 
changes by starting the General 
Film Company in competition. But 
Kennedy had no notion that the 
General Film would be in competi- 
tion long. It was his program 
benevolently to assimilate the com- 
petition—on his own terms. 

So it came that the iron boss 
gathered unto himself in lieu of 
capital a strong state of mind and 
used it to acquire the exchanges 
previously licensed by the Patents 
Company. The net result was that, 
between April, 1910, and January 
1, 1912, the General Film Company 
bought the fifty-seven leading ex- 
changes in America, for $2,243,089 
in cash and notes, and preferred 
stock in the company of the face 
value of $794,000. All this in less than two years’ time. 

It might appear strange that this Bismark of the screen was 
so able to work his will and plan with so many men over such 
a scope of territory. But it will be remembered that the con- 
trol of the Motion Picture Patents Company lay, to all prac- 
tical intents, in the hands of Kennedy and H. N. Marvin, of 
Biograph, who worked together with a harmony that was re- 
markable in the fussing chaos of film politics. Now all of the 
licensed exchanges with their clamoring demand from the 
theatres for film were entirely dependent upon remaining in the 
good graces of the Patents Company. If their licenses were 
revoked they got no more film. They could ‘go independent” 
or die, or both. Some did. The studios of the Patents Com- 











Allan Dwan, now a Famous Players direc- 

tor, who was kidnapped from the old Essanay 

company by the camouflaged ‘‘O’ Malley and 
Smith Advertising Company” 


HE remarkable panorama of the past of 

the industry of the motion picture, un- 
folded in these pages from month to month, is 
an amazing tale of conflict. 

It seems that the history of the motion pic- 
ture, like that of nations and all the affairs of 
men, is largely a progression from one war to 
the next. 

The motion picture, like what we sometimes 
are pleased to call Civilization, seems to have 
been pushed forward in its line of progress by 
the rivalries, jealousies and greeds of the pic- 
ture makers. 

This chapter sets forth with especial force the 
growth that came to the Empire of the Screen 
because of the oppressions of those who desired 
to control it as their own. Great men and great 
events are born of stress. Of stress there was— 
and is—plenty in the art of the motion picture. 

Here is a chapter vibrant with the tense 
struggles of the most competitive industry in 
the world, and laden with the drama of big and 
little business, glinted here and there by the 
humor and whimsy of big men in small mo- 


ments. 
James R. Quirk, Editor. 








pany group, Biograph, Vitagraph, 
Kalem, Edison, Pathe, Essanay, 
Selig, Kleine and others, constituted 
the world’s greatest and most re- 
liable supply of film satisfactory at 
the box office. This gave the Gen- 
eral Film Company, through its 
Siamese twin connection with the 
Patents Company, a mighty club. 

There were many, many ways in 
which an exchange could be found 
guilty of violating its license agree- 
ment and incurring a cancellation. 

This situation was a large factor 
in inducing many of the exchanges 
to sell out—at the price listed in 
Kennedy’s little black book. 

This price was always to be paid 
in twenty quarterly installments, 
reaching over a period of five years, 
in addition to a certain percentage 
of payment in stock in the General 
Film Company. The quarterly in- 
stallments were well within the 
profit-making power of the ex- 
changes. 

The plan was boldly and neatly 
conceived. The business was bought 
with its own earnings, and these 
shares of stock, which, in a slender 
way, made the extinguished competitor a partner in the project. 
This element was just strong enough to make him keep the 
peace if he felt belligerent after selling out. 

The General Film Company swallowed up every licensed ex- 
change except one—the last and fifty-eighth on the list it did 
not get, and thereon hangs not only a tale but a tiger. 

That fifty-eighth exchange and its refusal to be taken by 
General Film resulted in giving the world of the motion picture 
the famous name of Theda Bara and a whole array of other 
spectacular superfluities. 

This fifty-eighth and last on the list was The Greater New 
York Film Rental Company, William Fox, president. 

There were many reasons why [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 ] 
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The real and the imitation. Two Betty Blythe backs; the one on the right is the original model, the one on the left that of Miss 
Catherine Owen who impersonates Miss Blythe in “The Whole Town’s Talking” on the New York stage. Also, note the 
profiles. You may recall Miss Blythe as the lady who got by by a bead in ‘“‘ The Queen of Sheba”’ 


GOSSIP—Easte@eWeEstT 


QE. there’s no getting away from it. 
Hollywood is pretty sad and dark these 
days. The slump has come, and it looks like 
the worst one in the history of the motion 
picture industry. Everybody is trying to be 
bright and cheerful, but the general atmos- 
phere is decidedly low. 

Production has practically stopped. Thou- 
saads of people have been thrown suddenly 
out of work. Weeks of idleness stare them in 
the face. Free lance actors and writers see no 
prospect of work for some time to come. 

Famous Players-Lasky have announced a 
shut down of ten weeks. Universal is to shut 
down shortly for an indefinite period. Some 
of B. P. Schulberg’s people have been thrown 
out of work. Metro has one company work- 
ing, Goldwyn has one, and many independent 
producers are announcing layoffs until the first 
of the year. First National is the only com- 
pany in full production strength. 


E reasons are numerous. First, over- 

roduction and over-expenditure. Millions 
of dollars are tied up in big pictures which have 
just been released and have not started bring- 
ing in returns. For six months, or a year, the 
industry has been piling costs up beyond all 
hope of return. Now it is overstocked with 
pictures on which, no matter how great they 
may be, they will do well to break even. 
When a picture costs a million dollars or a 
million and a half, there is no possibility of 
making big money with it, or even getting fair 
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Take the advice of the Lady of the Tiger 


Skin, Miss Aileen Pringle, and do the 
gift-getting early. She accomplishes a 
lot in “‘Three Weeks,” but she knows 
it takes longer for Christmas shopping 





return on the investment. Motion picture 
theaters are flooded with these stupendous 
productions. There is “The Ten Command- 
ments,” which will go out with a cost of a 
million and a half against it; ‘‘ Ashes of Venge- 
ance” and “Scaramouche,” with $850,000 
charged against each of them; “‘The Courtship 
of Myles Standish,” with $650,000 against it 
and an unfavorable critical review; Von 
Stroheim’s “Greed,” with an enormous cost; 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” close to 
the million mark; “Rosita,” a costly produc- 
tion; and the first two American Negri fea- 
tures, “‘Bella Donna” and “The Cheat,” 
neither of them a success, with a big red mark 
on the books. 

The present investment in pictures which 
as yet haven’t begun to pay off their initial 
cost runs into many millions of dollars and 
production must be stopped for a retrenching. 


NOTHER reason is to knock salaries down. 

In a period of intensive productions, actors 
usually boost and boost their salaries until they 
demand so much that they kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg. The salaries demanded 
today by many actorssand actresses are so far 
beyond reason that they make any picture too 
expensive for adequate returns. When ordi- 
nary leading men like Milton Sills will not work 
for less than $1,750, and when practically un- 
known character actors like Arthur Edmunde 
Carewe demand $1,500, it is actually time to 
call a halt. 




















Just a couple of those millionaire extras 
of Hollywood. Left, Drexel Biddle and 
right, Craig Biddle, Jr. We hear that 
Craig has left the films for the real 
estate business and the dancing club 


There are many productions awaiting 
release, and the producer is going to force the 
exhibitor to work off those expensive pictures 
before a return to decent, normal pictures can 
be hoped for. 

In the past six months there have been no 
program pictures to speak of made by the big 
companies. They have been feature mad, and 
have looked on anything less than a ten-reel, 
$500,000 picture as a cheap little thing, cranked 
out over the week-end. 

Now the few independents who have made 
good, reasonable pictures which are good enter- 
tainment have something to offer the exhibitor 
and the public. 

And Hollywood is sort of wearing mourning, 
and waiting for the spring renewal, with its 
usual philosophy and empty pockets. Every- 
thing has quieted down, there is little entertain- 
ment, little excitement, and not the usual spirit 
of fun and good fellowship. Even the Boule- 
vard wits aren’t wise-cracking much these 
days, because it looks like a long cold winter. 


ONE Saturday morning not so long ago, two 
very dirty small boys peeped into the 
Hollywood laboratory where Laurence Trimble, 
director of the famous dog star, Strongheart, 
was working. They admitted that they had 
walked a number of miles that morning and 
begged for a chance to “just pat Strongheart 
once.” Mr. Trimble, who was just about to 


run a print of the new Strongheart picture, 
“The Love Master,” in his own projection 
room, invited them in. He knew the difficulty 
of obtaining unbiased opinions of a picture 
while there is still time to remedy faults, and 














Dolores Cassinnelli as Pocahontas and 

Leslie Austin as John Rolfe in a scene 

from “ Jamestown,” the second unit of 

the Yale University Press “Chronicles 
of America”’ pictures 














decided these two specimens of American boy 
would be excellent critics for “The Love 


Master.” When the film was over, they 
started to sidle out very shyly, and reluctantly, 
apparently afraid to speak. Mr. Trimble’s 
heart sank to his boots, for he had counted on 
the picture’s appeal to small boys. At last one 
of them looked up and with evident embarrass- 
ment said: “It’s a great picture—but we’ve 
seen one we liked better. We liked ‘Robin 
Hood’ better, but we like this next best we’ve 
ever seen.” 

They were afraid they would hurt his feel- 
ings by putting “Robin Hood”’ first, but Mr. 
Trimble was thoroughly satisfied with their 
verdict and permitted them to pat Strongheart 
to their heart’s content. 


THERE is a great deal of speculation going 
on in Hollywood right now in regard to 
Charlie Chaplin’s future plans. Nobody knows 
what they are, apparently including Mr. 
Chaplin himself. He is to make more com- 
edies, but it is generally understood that they 
will be entirely different from the old ones. 
“The Pilgrim’’ completed Mr. Chaplin’s con- 
tract, and he will now make his own pictures 
for United Artists, and he expects to do only 
big and impressive stories—comedy stories, of 
course. The first will probably be “The 
Clown,” a story of his own that he has been 
wanting to do for years. 

He will also supervise a series of dramatic 
features, starring Edna Purviance, but when 
these will start or what they are to be, nobody 
knows. In the meantime, to the Chaplin fans, 
it’s a long time between pictures. 


IERE is more in the announcement that 
Charles Brabin is to direct “Ben Hur” and 
that George Walsh is to play the title réle than 
at first meets the eye. It reveals the power of 
diplomacy and the ability of one woman in the 
picture industry to get her own way by con- 
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centrated effort and belief in the rightness of 
her choice. That woman is June Mathis. Six 
months ago, June Mathis quietly confided to a 
few: friends that Charles Brabin would direct 
“Ben Hur” and George Walsh would play it. 
Nobody paid much attention, because there 
was so much speculation and everyone had 
been mentioned for the two coveted jobs. But 
with her usual smiling sweetness, Miss Mathis 
went ahead in a direct line, writing the scenario 
and expecting her plans to work out. As usual, 
they did. Miss Mathis told me the other day 
. that she had admired Charles Brabin more 
than any other director on the screen since the 
old days at—Lubin, I think it was—when he 
was a new director and she was an unknown 
writer and actress. She never forgot him and 
considered his directorial method perfect. She 
selected Rex Ingram to direct the “Four 
Horsemen”? because he had worked under 
Brabin, and so she quietly waited to get him 
for ‘‘Ben Hur.” And she got him. That’s 


June Mathis. 
(THEDA BARA is back in Hollywood and 


back at work. Before long the screen will 
see another Bara picture. It will be decidedly 
interesting to see what sort of work the 
greatest of all screen vamps offers upon her 
return. In the years that she has been off the 
screen, Miss Bara has spent her time in Europe, 
in the most cultured circles of the continent, 
and NeW York. She is actually as different 
from the Theda Bara of “A Fool There Was” 
as day is from night. Everyone in Hollywood 
has been much impressed by her intellectual 
charm, her simplicity, and her wide culture. 
She told me that she and her husband, Charles 
Brabin, were married in an apple orchard in the 
spring, and that she wore a simple organdy 
frock, just because she actually wanted to get 
away from the personality of the screen and 
the many things that had been rumored about 


that Theda Bara. 


Now that she is to come back, it will be 


If you want to perspire freely this 
Winter, here’s the way to do it, according 
to the motion picture formula. Run a 
fine rubber tubing up the back of your 
neck and through your hair to your fore- 
Then let someone press the bulb 
containing glycerine and water and the 
beads of perspiration will run down 


head. 


your face very naturally 
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worth watching to see just what sort of vehicle 
she will choose. Many offers have been made 
to her in the last few years but she has rejected 


them all. 
AMON NOVARRO is on his way to Egypt, 


to play the lead in a picture which Rex 
Ingram will make there. Alice Terry, needless 
to say, will also play in the picture, the nature 
of which has not been announced. But the 
location is enough to make one pretty sure of 
the type it will fall under. 

Ramon, on his way to the land of deserts and 
sheiks, will stop off at the Canary Islands to 
visit his two sisters—who are nuns in a convent 
there. Ramon has a third sister, also a nun. 
All three of the girls are young and beautiful— 
one wonders why they have given up the world! 
And one hopes that Ramon will not leave the 
screen—just as everybody’s getting fond of 
him—to enter the religious life. 


RAIG BIDDLE couldn’t get any more 


publicity through reported engagements 
and disengagements. And so he changed his 
tactics, recently, and adopted a grandmother. 








Hail! Hail! “Our Gang’s”’ all here. 
What the ——. 
rest of it. Here are the kids that appear 
in the “Our Gang’? comedies in their 
private Rolls-Royce, with Little Farina 
leaning over the starboard quarter. This 
is an assembled car, with a number plate 


Well, never mind the 


for each section 


Which wouldn’t even creep into this depart- 
ment if it were not for his rather weird choice 
of grandmothers! 

The lady of his heart is none other than 
Elinor Glyn and he adopted her out of sheer 
gratitude because she showed him his real 
place in the sun. It having been proved that 
he would not register in the movies, Craig was 
going into the sordid world of business. Until 
Grandmother Elinor, with a sage nod of her 
head, decreed otherwise. 

“To something worthy of your wealth and 
position,” the lady is reported to have said. 
““Be a man, Craig. Give dancing lessons!” 

And so the—shall we say easily influenced?— 
young man took the advice of the noted 
authoress. And his new dancing class, which 
will be called ‘The Elite Sixty,” is all ready, 


and waiting for members. 


Y ies football season in the West has done a 

lot of damage to working days for certain 
stars. Douglas MacLean, whose father is a 
retired Methodist minister and much interested 
in the welfare of the University of Southern 
California, has toured all over the country fol- 
lowing the U. S. C. team en its playing 
schedule. He and Mrs. MacLean drove to 
Washington to see them play the University of 
Washington, and later came down to Palo Alto 
for the Stanford game, and then drove clear 
back to San Francisco a few weeks later for the 
California-Stanford classic. Doug is what he 
himself calls a ‘‘football nut.’’ 

Priscilla, Dean and Wheeler Oakman are also 
enthusiasts and can always be seen at the 
games in the new Los Angeles coliseum, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd, Patsy Ruth 
Miller, Roy Stewart, Richard Dix and Colleen: 
Moore and her new husband, John McCormack, 
haven’t missed a game this season. 

Richard Dix, who never had time to go to 
college, thinks a man has missed half his life 
who hasn’t seen his own team play football, so 
he has adopted Stanford as his own, and roots 
more violently than a lot of alumni. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE go | 









































Just an Old 


But ten years later it brought great happiness 


HEY call him “The Master.” 
He is admired and envied by the 
world at large, cordially disliked 
by those who know him casually 
and loved by those who know him well. 

In his work he is a beneficent tyrant. Under his autocratic 
rule the stuff they make actors of is hammered, shaped, polished 
and refined, eventually being alchemized into idols of the screen. 
About the studio he is the court of last resort, the undisputed 
captain of the ship. What he says goes—and that’s all there’s 
to it. Fame and fortune come at his beckoning to those he 
appoints, yet a full-fledged star of his making is reduced to rank 
oblivion for a single lapse from doing just what the Master 
expects, and when he expects it. 

But, quite in the natural order, it was not ever thus. The 
Master found few soft spots and fewer helping hands in his 
long, uphill struggle for recognition. 

In the first place, he allowed himself to fall into motion pic- 
ture work, not because he wanted to but—well, one must eat. 
In those early days he despised the flickering photographs a lot. 
Their pretense maddened him and their crudity sickened him; 
but he went on. 

Yes, he had had other hopes, but now he must hide them 
away with his ideals of other days, just as he felt he must hide 
himself away from his friends of other days—now that he had 
become a motion picture director. 

But a turning-point came for him, just as it does for most of 
us, and his was a sharp one indeed. 

It seems that there had been taking place a transformation 


By Martin J. Quigley 


Editor, Exhibitors Herald 


One-Reeler 


in what the camera had been recording 
which had wholly escaped the director 
for the very reason that, while he was 
striving doggedly to accomplish some- 
thing worth while, his innate prejudice 
against the whole business of the flickering photographs 
blinded from him a realization that, day by day, he was master- 
ing a new and wonderful method of thought transmission and 
dramatic expression which needed only a skilled manipulator 
to yield up a real art which, being phrased in the universal 
language of pictures, would enthrall the whole world. 

On the night of the great turning point the stuffy and dark- 
ened projection room was still except for the monotonous 
clicking, grinding and rattling of a wabbly projection machine. 
Suddenly there was a sharp, yet half-repressed, cry. . The 
director leaped to his feet and his rickety chair clattered 
noisily over backwards. 

“Look, look—did you see that . . .?” he cried. “That’s 
the stuff we want, that’s the stuff we want,” he repeated. 

As he gazed upon that screen it was transformed brilliantly. 
Enkindled by his imagination, he resurrected there upon that 
screen the long-dead splendors of Babylon, the picturesque- 
ness of an English countryside, peopled by actors engaged in 
portraying a great drama—and all of this was brought back as 
things of living realism to be seen and understood by the 
people of the day. He saw mankind awakened to the horrors 
of war more forcibly than it had ever been before; he saw love 
scenes made plain to all in only the way that the language of 
Shakespeare had previously been able to bring up for the 
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scholarly alone; he saw history, ancient, medieval and modern, 
reenacted understandingly for all. Altogether his imagination 
fixed upon that shabby curtain what the motion picture was to 
be and was to do! 

In the days immediately following the nocturnal revealment 
of the artistic possibilities of the motion picture the director 
worked feverishly, throwing every atom of his mental and phys- 
ical being into the task of achieving with these pictures in 
motion what he now knew to be possible. 

Unlike every predecessor among the arts, the motion picture 
did not receive its first recognition from the intelligentia, from 
those persons who customarily keep abreast of all developments 
which seem to point to a widening and improving of the mental 
scope and power of mankind. The first patrons of motion 
pictures were not patri- 
cians, swathed in cloth of 
gold, but rather the utter 
dregs of the great cities, 
clothed in tattered gar- 
ments, who held out 
enough from their supper 
money to be able to drag 
themselves from the un- 
friendly chill of the streets 
to the warmth and com- 
parative comfort ofa 
rickety chair in a nickel- 
odeon. 

But even such barriers 
as these could not long 
stay the progress of this 
great new force, so dynam- 
ic, so influential and so 
far-reaching. The world 
soon bowed before it—and 
saluted its master. With 
each new picture greater 
than its predecessor and 
everyone of them being 
carried to the furthermost 
ends of the civilized world, 
bringing inspiration, new 
ideals and necessary diver- 
sion to countless millions, 
the Master soon became 
an international figure. 

Despite all this we found 
him alone on Christmas 
eve in the study hall of his 
studios which ramble over 
many acres of one of the 
hillsides that border the 
town of Hollywood, 
despondently and deject- 
edly complaining and be- 
moaning what, to my very 
great surprise, he called 
the failure of his work. 

The unquestionable 
fame which he acknowl- 
edged was his, he declared, 
to be but a mockery of what he had hoped for. 
a hollow plaudit of the froth of society,” 


“Nothing but 
he said. The pre- 
tentions of the business and its people he abhorred. He too, 
he feared, was rapidly sailing toward the port of lost ideals. 
“The picture ship is captained by a crew of money-maniacs,”’ 
he snapped out as I exhibited surprise at his assertions. “‘ What 
have we done, what have I done, with this marvelous instru- 


ment that has been intrusted to us? We have amused the 
people a little and, perhaps, we have made millions, but I tell 
you it has been a damn bad bargain. 

“With opportunities to really make the world a better place 
to live in, we have been satisfied if we got only a few handclaps, 
some money and we have let it go at that. Where have we, 
where have I, championed the finer things in life at the expense 
of a profit? Tell me, are we making a stuff that reaches to the 
hearts of the people, that takes those hearts and enkindles them 
with a better love of their fellows? Are our pictures messen- 
gers of good will on earth? Do they lend a hand in knitting 
father and son, mother and daughter, husband and-wife closer 
together? Are they doing anything to make mankind a 
happier family, outside of, perhaps, giving it a little men- 
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tal relaxation and a welcome rest from its customary worries? 


“Tl answer,” he continued brusquely, ‘No, no, no—we 
have failed utterly in our opportunity. Many a verse of 
poetry and many a short story, scribbled off by some half- 
starved writer in a chilly garret, has accomplished better and 
finer things than all the pictures. . .” 

A strange mood, we thought, but obviously a sincere one. 
There was no doubt of the Master’s discouragement. Not only 
his speech but his manner proved this. 

As the chill of the California evening commenced to permeate 
the study hall, an elaborately liveried servant kindled a log 
fire in a huge Gothic fireplace at one end of the room. The 
director sat slouched down in a divan facing the fire and the 
brightly blazing logs cast dancing shadows on his head of 
curly white hair. The 
care-lined features of his 
countenance were given a 
ghostly radiance by the 
flickering blazes. Although 
his was a name trium- 
phant with the world, as 
he sat there he appeared 
as a figure of utter 
despondency. 

An awkward silence 
followed his outburst. He 
moved as if about to re- 
sume his tirade but in- 
stead turned, picked up 
a cigarette from a tabor- 
ette at the side of the 
divan and, continuing to 
look into the fire, he held 
a lighted match to the 
cigarette. As he flecked 
the burnt match into the 
fireplace a telephone bell 
jingled and he reached for 
the instrument. 

“Tell him I won’t see 
him,” he snapped sharply 
into the transmitter. 

Turning, he commenced 
speaking again. ‘I’m go- 
ing to chuck it all,” he 
said. “I’m tired, sick and 
discouraged. I’ve made 
my last picture. The 
world may call me a suc- 
cess, but I know too well 
that all I have done is to 
receive only a momen- 
tary applause and that 
I will shortly be for- 
gotten.” 

There was a scuffling 
of feet just outside the 
door. 

In a moment the door 
opened and a figure 
hurtled through, obvious- 
ly having pulled away from two beruffled office attaches. 

The Master was annoyed visibly but sought to ignore the 
unwelcomed stranger. 

The persistent visitor was a man approaching the twilight 
of life. Slightly bent but with a firm step and assured manner, 
as if he were being awaited by the director, he walked to the 
end of the room and stood with his back to the fireplace. 

“Tell these men,” he said in an authoritative voice, jerking 
his head toward the two office men who had followed him into 
the room with the obvious intention of removing him, since 
they had failed to bar his entrance, ‘“‘that I have something to 
say to you and that we will not need them.” 

The Master looked up quizzically, saying, “‘ Well, what is it?” 
With this the clerks withdrew. 

“T’ve been an exhibitor for eighteen years,” the stranger 
commenced. ‘‘I guess I’ve run every picture you ever made. 
But that’s not what I’m here to tell you. .’ He paused 
abruptly, passed a handkerchief ever his forehead and con- 
tinued, “‘I’ve given up my theater; in fact, gave it to my 
operator. He’s a fine lad and I don’t need it any more—since 
my partner died. e [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 ] 
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Unseeing Eyes 


This is Lionel and Seena 
Aviating through the wood: 





This is Wolheim looking meaner 
Than I even thought he could. 





This is Seena rendered snow-blind 
On a crag of glaring ice, 

Heading straight (the darling’s so blind) 
For a horrid den of vice. 





Here the hero treats the villain 
To a round of fisticuffs, 

And single-handed tries to kill an 
Overwhelming band of toughs. 





Then the villain ties the hero 
To a rafter in the camp. 

The thermometer’s at zero, 
So he overturns a lamp. 








After all this blood and arson, 
When the villain’s justly dead, 

The hero goes and gets. a parson 
And the happy pair is wed. 






THE SILVER CRAZY-QUILT 


“Stills and Titles” By Ralph Barton 





His Children’s Children s 


I was duly aghast at the size of the cast; 
I would name them but they are too many: 
There is Hamilton (Hale) and Dolly Mackaill, 
Bebe Daniels, George Fawcett, Jim Rennie. 
I completely forgot to examine the plot, 
I was dazzled by this constellation; % 
At least it was plain that old Grandfather Kayne 
Was distressed at the young generation. 

It dealt in the main with the Household of Kayne, 

Of wealthy and elegant station, 

Which came down in the world just as soon as it 

whirled 
To the jazz of the young generation. 
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David Copperfield 


I went to see these Swedish movements 
Thinking for to add improvements 
With the customary strictures 
That we hang on foreign pictures. 
But after I’d sat through it, 
I confessed I couldn’t do it. 
(Though I’ve just received a letter 
Stating that it might be better 
Had the clever Swedes allowed 
The Swedish titles. to. remain; 
For then the fan who reads aloud 
Would try to pester us in vain.) 
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‘Here's 
Roxey” 


By 
Martha L. Wilchinski 


S. L. Rothafel, who is known 
to all his friends as “‘ Roxey,” 
is the director of New York’s 
largest motion picture theater, 
the Capitol. He always has 
had hundreds of friends, but 
since he has been broadcasting 
from W. E. A. F., the num- 


ber has gone into the thousands 


ID you ever “tune in” on “‘Roxey”? Did you ever hear 
that warm, cheerful voice of his coming through the air 
from station W. E. A. F., saying: “Hello, folks. Well, 
here we are again.”” The milk of human kindness just drips 
from “‘Roxey’s” voice. And he is just the same as his voice 
sounds. He isn’t a brilliant speaker, this jovial director 
of New York’s largest motion picture theater, the Capitol. 
He isn’t eloquent, and sometimes his jokes are not always so 
good. But he has a human quality that rings through his 
voice, that gets your attention and holds it. 
His broadcasting brings him hundreds of letters a week. 
A doctor told him once that his voice over the radio was one 
of the best cures he could offer his patients. 
And “Roxey”’—his name is S. L. Rothafel—lives up to the 
reputation his voice gives him. He is the perfect host in his 
big office at the Capitol. It must be said that, when you visit 



























him, he does most of the talking, but you get so you like that. 
It’s worth-while talk. Sit with him a while and watch his callers. 

A girl wants to sing at the Capitol. ‘‘Roxey” hears her. 
“You have a fine voice, my dear, but you haven’t learned how 
touseit. Study fora year and come back.” Thesinger leaves 
grateful and encouraged. An usher, accused of dishonesty, 
appears. “Did you take the money?” asks “Roxey.” The 
boy admits it.. “Go back to your post and don’t do it again.” 
When he has gone, ‘“‘Roxey” says: ‘‘If he had lied, I would 
have discharged him. But he’ll make good now.” 

And so it goes, from the time.‘ Roxey” reaches his office at 
the Capitol in the morning until when, late at night, he signs 
off over the radio with a sometimes rather weary “ Good night! 
God bless you!”” He never has any spare time. But he never 
wastes any time. He’s one of the best showmen in the world, 
but he’s a lot more than that. He’s—well, he’s ‘‘ Roxey.” 


Why Should I Dress Up? By a Small Town Woman 
As Related to Lucinda Reichenbach 


I AM a small town 
woman. My husband 
owns one of the largest 
mills in Indiana. We 
have all the money we 
need. We seldom travel, 
because he thinks his 
business requires close 
personal application. 

I belong to a bridge 
whist club, the member- 
ship of which is made up 
of highly respectable 
married women of my 
own age — around 45. 
Wedonotallowdivorcees 
to belong; hence seldom 
get a thrill out of our 
assembling. 

I am a member of an 
amateur theatrical or- 
ganization which stages 
a performance each year, 
coached by a woman 
prominent because of 
her spinsterlike respect- 
ability. 

My days are as alike as two blasts on a steam whistle. I 
arise at seven, have breakfast with my husband, busy myself 
chasing the maid about the house and calling attention to her 
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at the top and read this through again. 
my windows when there’s no passersby? 


oversights, loll about 
until three, when one of 
the neighbors comes in 
with an inventory of her 
troubles. 

The first break in the 
monotony is the Chicago 
paper with its scare 
heads about divorces, 
marriages and hold-ups. 

Then comes dinner. 
Hubby tells of trouble at 
the mill or of good for- 
tune in business. The 
runabout stands before 
our door. After dinner 
his pipe—then we go 
downtown. Hedropsme 
at the movie house and 
hies himself to the local 
billiard emporium. I see 
“*Of Her Own Free Will.”’ 
At ten he comes by for 
me and then we go home. 
I’m not sleepy. I would 
like a little excitement. 
But we go to bed, for 
there is nothing else to do. And in the morning I—but start 
Why should I dress 

















THE COMPLETE 
MANICURE 


Send 12¢ for 
Special Introductory Set 


The Polish is the last step of 
the famous Cutex manicure. 
First shape the nails with 
the Cutex emery board. Then 
soften the cuticle and remove 
all the dead skin with Cutex 
Cuticle Remover and a Cutex 
orange stick. Then comes 
Cutex Liquid Polish or the 
new Powder Polish. Between 
manicures keep the nails 
smooth and healthy with a 
little Cuticle Cream (Comfort). 

Send thecoupon below with 12¢ 
today for the special Introductory 
Set containing trial sizes of all these 


things. If you live in Canada ad- 
dress Dept. Q-1, 200 Mountain 





St., Montreal, Canada. 
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| ip acneee polishes used to need an 
expert to apply them. Either 
they went on too thick and looked 
artificial or else they ran and formed 
lumps and ridges. But with the 
wonderful new Cutex Liquid Polish 
all these troubles are banished. 
First—the tiny brush that comes 
with each bottle holds just enough 
polish for one nail. So it is easy to 
get on the right amount of polish 
and to spread it to an even thinness. 
Then—every other detail of this 
polish has been just as carefully 
planned to give the lovely lasting 
brilliance well groomed women want 
for their nails. Cutex Liquid Polish 
does not crack or peel off. It dries 
almost instantly. It keeps its bril- 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
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liance a whole week. Water will not 
dull its beautiful rose tinted lustre. 
The whole manicure keeps its fresh 
niceness longer. 


Needs no separate polish remover 


There is no bother with a separate 
remover. When you are ready for a 
fresh manicure just put a drop of 
the polish itself on each nail. Then 
wipe it off quickly before it dries. It 
takes off every trace of the old polish, 
leaving the nails smooth and clean 
for the new gleaming brilliance. 
Cutex Liquid Polishis the same price 
as all the other Cutex preparations— 
35¢. Or you can get it in the $1.00 and 
$3.00 Cutex Manicure Sets. Sets with 
other polishes are 60c and $1.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 
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Q The tiny brush 
4 | holds Just enough 


for one nail 








NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. Q-1z 
114 West 17th St., New York 

I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
including a trial size of the new Cutex Liquid Polish. 
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A robe de nuit of black 
chantilly lace, with side 
lacings of narrow black 
velvet ribbon. On each 
side is @ narrow accor- 


dion plaited panel of 
black chaffon 














LARE WEST, fashion designer for Norma and Constance 

Talmadge, and formally creator of sartorial beauty for Cecil 
De Mille and Gloria Swanson, is regarded by Hollywood as the last 
word in exclusive and daring fashion predictions. Just now, she 
declares that, this year, evening gowns will be worn without stockings, 
underwear will be of black chiffon and black chantilly lace, and milady 
must expose practically all of her spina! column in the evening if, she 
is to be really in vogue. Miss West has made five exclusive drawings 
for PHotoptay, illustrating her prophecies. Miss West created the 

costumes for Norma Talmadge’s “‘Dust 





She Sets the Styles for the Stars 











This black velvet evening 
gown has a long slender 
train, which is caught 
about the wrist with a 
band of magnificent em- 
broidery. No stockings 
are worn with it 
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of Desire,” for “Ashes of Vengeance” ae 
and for ‘‘Secrets’’—celebrated designs. 





In this dinner frock, the arms are 
covered with full length sleeves, but 
the ankles are bare of stockings. 
This is an example of the ex- 
tremely low back which Miss West 
declares will be seen in all really 
elegant evening dresses 





A negligee combined of the Chinese and the 
French note. The mandarin coat is of rose 
georgette, embroidered in black and peacock 
blue; the under drape is of soft gold satin 
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The chemise combination, to match 
the chantilly lace nightgown, is 
properly worn under all afternoon 
and dinner frocks. With a straight 
ermine robe, lined with black satin, 
it may also be worn for the boudoir. 
Note the ermine tail garter 


























The tan boots worn by Mr. Meighan 


are instantly identified as shoes of 


quality by the Diamond Brand 
(Visible) Fast Color Eyelets. 
Their genuine celluloid tops never 
lose their color. They promote easy 
lacing, retain their original finish 
indefinitely, and actually outwear 
tne shoe. 





Mr. Thomas Meighan, too— 





HOMAS MEIGHAN, romantic leading man of many 
successful releases, the screen embodiment of genial 


good humor and rugged honesty, gives unqualified en- 
dorsement to visible eyelets as a style essential and mark 


of quality on his footwear. 


Mr. Meighan knows that before the inquisitive eye of 
the camera, through which hundreds of thousands of 
persons scrutinize his wardrobe, he must appear in well- 
groomed correctness. He therefore insists that his shoes 


be finished with visible eyelets. 


The correctly attired, up-standing men of every commu- 
nity, no less than the country’s screen favorites, are aware 
of the desirability of selecting shoes with visible eyelets— 
an assurance, in advance, that the shoes are stylish and 
of inherent worth. 


Ask for shoes with visible eyelets! 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Manu ifacturers of 















































Stirring the Fires of Youthful Ambition 


| gainers back in boyhood days, how 
you envied the leader of the Hometown 
Band and longed to play his flashing Cornet! 
The same ambitions are stirring the hearts of 
Young America today. 


Conn is helping to realize those ambitions, 
developing not only musical talent, but a spirit 
of teamwork which comes with playing in a 
band or orchestra, and all the qualities of 
sturdy young manhood. For playing a Conn 
instrument is wholesome fun, healthful exer- 
cise, and an excellent character-builder as well. 


His Conn instrument is an inspiration to the 
boy player. He knows it’s exactly the same as 
those used by Sousa’s famous players and the 
foremost artists of all the world in concert 


Conn New York Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Conn Detroit Co., 2221 Woodward Ave. 
Conn New Orleans Co., 317 Baronne St. 


bands, symphony, opera and popular recording 
orchestras. That thought fires his ambition. 
And the easy playing qualities of the Conn, 
its perfect scale and reliable action, make prac- 
tice a pleasure, speeding his progress. 

In boys’ bands everywhere, among the 
Scouts, in schools, colleges and American 
Legion Posts, Conn instruments are preferred 
for the same reasons which make them the 
choice of the foremost professionals. Exclusive 
features and methods of manufacture are the 
basis of Conn superiority. Conn is the only 
maker of every instrument used in a band. 


With all their exclusive features Conn instruments cost 
no more. Free Trial; Easy Payments. Write now for 
FREE BOOK and details, mentioning instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 128 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


N IN Conn Chicago Co., 62 E. Van Buren St. 
. Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. 


Conn Portland Co., 360 Alder St. 


: WORLD'S 
Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road LARGEST MANUFACTURERS Conn Atlanta Co., Auburn and Ivy Sts. 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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QUESTIONS anv ANSWERS 


Betty, Wotraston, Mass.—The girl who 
played Gladys Norworth in ‘* Cordelia the Mag- 
nificent,” in which Clara Kimball Young 
starred, is Jacqueline Gadsden. Fox Film Cor- 
poration, 1401 Northwestern Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


ANOTHER TOOTSIE, ALSO OF CALIFORNIA.— 
Cullen Landis was born in Nashville, Tenn., a 
little less than thirty years ago. His height 
is tive feet five inches, and he weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds. His eyes are blue, 


his hair brown, and if you “‘are just crazy about - 
bf 


him,” as you say, you must have noticed that 
it is curly. Two children call him “Papa.” 
John Bowers’ photograph should be procurable 
through the Principal Features Corporation, 
7200 Santa Monica Boulevard, in your city. 
Pauline Garon’s address is Associated First 
National Company, United Studios, Holly- 
wood; Calif. Florence Vidor’s, Preferred Pic- 
tures, Mayer Schielberg Studio, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles. 


TESSIE OF SCHENECTADY.—Ramon Novarro 
was born in Buango, Mexico. His true name is 
Samaniegos. To secure a photograph of him, 
address Metro Pictures Corporation, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Bos, Cuicaco, Irt.—The name of the tall, 
blonde player whom you so much admire is 
Anna Querentia Nilsson. She was born in 
Ystad, Sweden. Her height is five feet seven 
inches, her weight one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds. She married Guy Coombes in 1920. 
They were divorced, and in March, 1923, she 
married John M. Gunnerson, a wealthy shoe 
manufacturer. If you ‘get up the nerve to 
write her,” address your courageous missives in 
care of the Associated First National Produc- 
tions, United Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


PAULINE, PoRTLAND, Me.—You will think 
me the “‘ Greatest Thing in the magazine office” 
if I answer these questions. Watch my hand- 
springs, Pauline. Virginia Lee Corbin was born 
in Prescott, Ariz., 1912. She has light hair and 
eyes the color of wood violets. Her address is 
Fischer Productions, Hollywood Studios, Holly- 
wood, Calif. She will be featured in three pro- 





OU do not have to be a subscriber to 

Photoplay Magazine to get questions 
answered in this partment. It is only 
required that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one 
play. lo not ask questions touching reli- 
gion, scenario writing or studioemployment. 
Studio addresses will not given in this 
Department, because a complete list of them 
is printed elsewhere in the magazine each 
month. Write on only one side of the paper. 
Sign your full name and address; only ini- 
tials will be published if requested. you 
desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 221 W.57th 

St., New York City. 











ductions, the first of which will be “ Youth Tri- 
umphant.”’ Her series of pictures was inter- 
rupted by serious illness. She has recovered 
from appendicitis. The boy who plays opposite 
her is Francis Carpenter. He was born July 9, 
IOI. 


D. A., Los ANGELEs, CAttr.—The actor for 
the title réle of “Ben Hur” is George Walsh. 
The legal ban on Rodolph Valentino’s appear- 
ance on the screen will be lifted February, 1924. 
One of his greatest successes was in “The Sheik.” 


P. E., Cotorapo Sprincs, Coto.—Sorry to 
be unable to oblige you. Please read what is 
printed at the top of the Questions and Answer 
department. ‘‘Do not ask questions touching 
religion, scenario-writing or studio employ- 
ment.” 


Sitty, PLEASANT Hitt, Onto.—You would 
better try again, for most stars send their pic- 
tures upon request. Johnny Walker is twenty- 
seven and married. Cullen Landis was born 
July 9, 1895. He is married. Irene Castle is to 
appear in a revue this fall. 


Brown Eyvep Vamp, Baton Rouce, La.— 
Aye, aye, Miss. William Desmond is married. 
His first wife, Lillian Samson, died. His second 
marriage, which took place Ma.ch 22, rg19, 
was to Mary MaclIvor. Want to know the 


birthday and birth year of their daughter? 
Dee-lighted. I'll throw in the name for full 
measure. Mary Joanna, April 7, 1922. Kath- 
erine MacDonald is not related to Donald 
MacDonald. She isa sister of Mary MacLaren. 
Her matrimonial record follows. First husband 
Malcolm Strauss, artist and illustrator; second 
husband Charles Schoen Johnson, millionaire, 
of Philadelphia. 


Dorotuy or DALLAs, TEX.—You hope I 
won't give you “‘an awfully cool answer.”’ Cer- 
tainly not, Dorothy, dear. Your engaging can- 
dor and Alice blue note paper merit one quite 
otherwise. Your mental picture of me is that 
I am “rather short and fat and jolly.”” As you 
like. Hang any picture of me you wish, in the 
hall of your imagination. I only insist that you 
like it. What you write me of Dallas convinces 
me that when you grow to be a big girl you will 
be an excellent real estate agent. And you are 
coming to school in New York this winter and 
want to see a motion picture studio in opera- 
tion. Better tell your teacher of your wish and 
ask him or her to write one of the motion pic- 
ture firms, asking permission for a group of 
students to pay such a visit. 


BELLE, WyoMING, On10.—“‘ Honor you by a 
long letter?” Dear Miss Belle, I am torn twixt 
duty and emotion. The editor thinks long let- 
ters, like long speeches, are mistakes. Now you 
beg a long answer. Let’s see how long an an- 
swer we can “‘put overon him.” True, since you 
stimulate my memory, I never met anyone 
who did not like Thomas Meighan. He was 
born in 1879, though his wife calls him Peter 
Pan because he will never grow up. You have 
scrambled, matrimonially, your Forrests, 
Belle of Wyoming. It is true that Forrest Stan- 
ley is married to Marion Hutchins. So he could 
not be wedded to Lottie Pickford and be out of 
jail. Miss Pickford married Alan Forrest. 


J. A. N., Merwen, Conn.—Your letter of 
compliments on her work in ‘“‘Adam’s Rib”’ 
should be addressed to Miss Pauline Garon, 
Associated First National Productions, United 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif., where she would 
find it on her return from her vacation spent 
in Canada and in Europe. 
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M. M., GAtveston, Tex.—Mahlon Hamil- 
ton should be pleased to know that a girl of 
Galveston ranks him as her foremost movie 
favorite. Here are some of the essentials you 
crave. His age is thirty-eight. His wife was 
Anita Farnum. She isa sister of Dorothy Far- 
num, the scenario writer. His first name is pro- 
nounced as though spelled Mawlon. I have no 
doubt he chivalrously would forward a photo- 
graph of himself if you asked him. Address him 
care Famous Players Studio, Hollywood, Calif. 


RutH, BROWNSVILLE, PENN.—I think your 
admiration of Rod La Rocque is well founded. 
He is a youth of twenty-five years. His eyes 
and hair are black. No, he is not married, nor 
have I heard that he is engaged. He is under 
a long term contract with the Paramount 
Studios of Hollywood, Calif. 


Miss Trampity, Paris, TEx.—“ The Birth of 
a Nation,” on its last visit, ‘‘reminded you 
that you are an American and a Southern 
woman” and made you proud of it. Then it 
served for more than merely entertainment. I 
hope David Wark Griffith will see this. Your 
memory is good. It was Henry Walthall who 
played The Little Colonel in that picture. 
Yes, House Peters is the other actor about 
whom you made your inquiry. 


Nep, Kansas City, Mo.—It is your opinion 
that Reginald Denny is the logical successor of 
Wallace Reid in the kind of parts that lamented 
favorite used to play. Mr. Denny and others 
should be interested. According to the best 
authorities Thomas Meighan was born in 1879. 


B. N., Curcaco, Irit.—‘Please tell Con- 
stance Talmadge that a patient girl goes to sce 
the same picture of her two or three times be- 
cause she is her special favorite of the screen, 
and because it is such a long time between her 
pictures. Won't she make more each year?” 
And you want her to know that you think she 
and her sister Norma the most charming and 
natural actresses for the screen. Like Mercury, 
I bear a message to the goddesses, Miss Bertha. 
Constance Talmadge appeared in“ Dulcy” and 
has been engaged upon *‘A Dangerous Maid.” 


Rutu, WARREN, INp.—You Indianians are 
noted for your brilliancy and_ thoroughness. 
There have been Booth Tarkington, George 
Ade, David Graham Phillips, Senator Brecken- 
ridge, and now you. Here is the budget of in- 
formation you demand. Lila Lee became Mrs. 
James Kirkwood on July 25. Her address is 
Paramount Studio, Long Island, N. Y. Ro- 
dolph Valentino has been married for a year or 
more to Natacha Rambova. In the period 
when the validity of his marriage was ques- 
tioned he lived at the Hotel des Artistes, No. 1 
West Sixty-Seventh Street. After the cloud 
upon his matrimonial title had been lifted by 
the pronouncement that his divorce from Jean 
Acker was legal, he joined his wife at her 
mother’s, Mrs. Richard Hudnut’s, apartment, 
at 50 West Sixty-Seventh Street. Mae Murray 
is the wife of her director, Ro'sert Leonard. 
Their address at present is the Metro Pictures 
Corporation, Hollywood, Calif. May McAvoy 
lives in the enjoyment of single blessedness. 
Letters should be addressed to her at The 
Famous Players-Lasky Studio, 1520 Vine St., 
Hollywood, Calif. Antonio Moreno married 
last year Mrs. Daisy Canfield Danziger, of Los 
Angeles. They reside at Hollywood. Dear 
Ruth, of Indiana, present other queries in a 
later letter. I answer letters, not write books. 
We limit the number of inquiries answered to 
five to each letter. 


FRANCES, DENVER, CoLo.—What do you 
mean, pachydermatous ichthyosauria? Well, 
at least it’s a change from being accused of 
being handsome. I suspect you are in high 
school and have been studying zoology. You 
are different in another respect. Apparently 
you do not worship at the shrine of any he idol 
of the screen, but bend your knee to a dancer. 
Saying you “adore Anna Pavlowa and consider 
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her the most wonderful person in the world” is 
bending the knee. Here is all about her that I 
know. She was born in Petrograd, in January 
31, 1885. Having given you that start your 
mathematics will assist you in determining her 
age. Her nimble feet were trained at the Im- 
perial Ballet school attached to the Marienska 
Theater of Petrograd. She became prima 
ballerina. Her first appearance in New York 
was in the ballet “‘Copelia.” Subsequently she 
toured in the United States. She has made 
several tours of this country. In 1920 she ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, in London. 


E. S., South Norwoop, Oxnro.—Indeed! 
Theodore Kosloff has succeeded to the highest 
place in your screen estimate since Rodolph 
Valentino left the lots. Mr. Kosloff is a native 
of Moscow. He came to this country with the 
first Russian company imported by Morris 
Gest. His height is five feet, seven inches. His 
hair and eyes are brown. He is married, but 
has no children. His address is Famous Players 
Lasky Studios, Hollywood, California. Last 
summer he trained three hundred dancers for 
Cecil De Mille’s ‘Ten Commandments.” 





HOTOPLAY receives many 

requests each month for infor- 
mation as to how to obtain photo- 
graphs of stars. Here is the accepted 
method: 

Write to the star, personally, care 
of the studio in which he or she is 
working, make your request, and 
enclose 25 cents to pay the expense 
of the photograph and_ mailing. 
The stars get hundreds of these re- 
quests and it is hardly fair to expect 
them to send these pictures free 
and pay the cost themselves. 











M. C., Lyxn., MaAss.—.A girl with a single 
track mind. Acknowledges but one favorite 
Such constancy shall be rewarded as it deserves. 
A photograph of your “wonder of wonders,” 
Reginald Denny, can be secured in the usual 
way, by addressing him care Universal Studios, 
Universal City, Calif. 


L. C., Nrosuo, Mo.—Photographs must he 
applied for to Wallace Reid’s widow: Write 
Mrs. Dorothy Davenport Reid, care Film 
Booking Office. 723 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 

Marcie B., Norro_x, Va.—Your letter in- 
terests and touches me. I hope that your 
health will improve. Yes, your friend’s advice, 
“Live as long as you can and die only when you 
can’t help it,” is good. I am sorry the pleasure 
you anticipate is denied you, for photoplays are 
seldom revived. 


SKEEZIX OF VIOLET INK AND Sioux Cry, [A. 
—Most willingly. ‘Forrest Stanley, Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, Culver City, Calif.; 
Glenn Hunter, Cort Theater, New York, N. 
Y ; Malcolm McGregor, Metro, Romaine and 
Cahungo Ave., Hollywood, Calif.; Marjorie 
Daw, Norma and Constance Talmadge Stu- 
dios, Hollywood, Calif. 


F. B., Ervins, Mo.—Barhara La Marr has 
been featured in pictures. I agree with your 
estimate of her beauty. 


Laur S., PRovipENce, R. I.—A maid of 
the town founded by Roger Williams is 
moved to inquire. Leon Barry’s letters should 
be addressed to the Fox Film Corporation, 1401 
Northwestern Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lionel Barrymore spent the summer in Europe 
on his honeymoon with Irene Fenwick. Mil- 
dred Davis, care Harold Lloyd, Hal E. Roach 
Studios, Culver City, Calif. 





BrEssiE OF CANTON, OnI0.—Since you are 
moving with your family to California in the 
autumn you would like the address of your 
“screen idol, Richard Dix.” Do you contem- 
plate a call upon Mr. Dix, or will you and your 
mother or sister or girl chum merely walk 
slowly by while viewing his residence? It may 
be finished by that time—the residence—for he 
is building a fine home in Hollywood. The 
master of the mansion is twenty-nine years old. 
His height is six feet. He would be classed as a 
heavyweight if he challenged Dempsey, for he 
lacks but two pounds of one hundred and 
eighty. His hair and eyes are brown. He is not 
married. 


Mrs. H. A. K., Nortu Loup, NEs.—With 
pleasure, Lady of the Wide, Wide Plains. Rex 
Ingram’s address is Metro Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Hollywood, Calif. 


Giapys, Utica, N. Y.—You vary the mo- 
notony of address by beginning your letter 
“Dear Rupert.” That’s better than George. 
“Making a Man,” the picture in which Jack 
Holt was featured, was released January 22, 
1923. Bessie Barriscale has made a long excur- 
sion into vaudeville. She was seen on the 
Orpheum Circuit from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Next winter she will try another 
comedy in New York. Billie Burke was to have 
tried out two new plays and possibly do a pic- 
ture in England last summer, but usually I 
have met her motoring or yachting. She spends 
much time enjoyably with her seven year old 
daughter, Florence Patricia. A hundred per 
cent mother. 


Betty W. oF Port Huron, Micu.—Not 
purple paper, purple pasts, sweet Betty. These 
are the birth years you request. John Barry- 
more, 1882. Constance Binney, 1899. Betty 
Blythe, 1893. Charles Chaplin, 1889. Marion 
Davies, 1898. Priscilla Dean, 1896. 


“Mr” oF NEw Yorx.—The milk of kindness 
flows through your letter. May I say that I 
like your name, not your pseudonym, but the 
name you confide to me and that shall be our 
guarded secret. That you should consider in 
this hurrying age whether your questions 
would help me to “get some more nickels, pen- 
nies, dimes or dollars, or whatever you get on 
the average for a question answered” touches 
my sometimes pebbly heart. Thomas Meighan’s 
honest to goodness age—he ‘‘makes no bones”’ 
about telling it—is forty-four years, his height 
six feet. Yes, I believe it is in his best purple 
silk socks. One hundred and ninety pounds are 
distributed pretty evenly. His full nameis that 
with which his audiences are acquainted— 
Thomas Meighan—“Only that and nothing 
more.” 


Larce Brown Eves, Detroit, Micu.— 
Mary Pickford is childless, save that she is the 
stepmother of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., who is 
making his first screen appearance at thirteen 
years of age. 


Potty, DEPEW, OKLAHOMA.— “Richard Bar- 
thelmess leads all the rest,’’ according to your 
opinion. At least one other charming girl shares 
your opinion. That is Mary Hay Barthelmess, 
the “Missus” in the darkly fascinating hero’s 
home. Mr. Barthelmess’ age is twenty-eight. 
His summer home is at Mamaroneck. But 
since Mrs. Barthelmess began playing in 
“Plain Jane,” the menage has moved to New 
York. Mr. Barthelmess’ permanent address is 
Inspiration Pictures Corporation, 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Yes, Baby Marie Osborn still 
lends her charm to the screen. It was Pauline 
Garon who played Tilley.in “Adam’s Rib.” 
May McAvoy is unmarried and, as far as the 
Answer Man knows, is fancy free. 


WALTER, RicumMonp Hin, N. Y.— ‘Your 
star” is Malcolm McGregor, and you want to 
know where you can write him so that he will 
surely receive the letter. Address him, Metro, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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earn from the women who tax 
their skin the most. .- . 
and keep their faces lovelzest 


TWO ESSENTIALS 
THEY NEVER FORGET 


THE aétress, the society woman, the 
modern young girl are the ones who 
have learned first how to care for their 
skin. Because they have been obliged 
to search and study until they have 
found the right way. In no other way 
could they go on subjecting their skin to 
the same conditions and keep it beautiful. 

The whole secret of their loveliness 
today lies in giving their skin regularly 
the two things they have found are in- 
dispensable in keeping a woman’s skin 
young and supple. 

First—the kind of cleansing that frees 
their skin nightly from the tenseness 
of the day’s strain and clears it of the 
collected dust and oil and cosmetics— 
restores its transparency and natural 
pliancy. This toning up at the end of 
every day is absolutely 
essential. 

Second—they know it is 
imperative to render their 
skin immune at all times 
to strain, dirt, changes in 
temperature—to all the 
kinds of exposure that 
tend to coarsen it. 


The society woman knows how to be 
@ zealous sportswoman by day and 
appear in the evening with delicate 
ps unmarred. She will not allow 
exposure to roughen or redden her 
skin, or fatigue to mark it with lines. 
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The actress gives her complexion 
harder wear and demands more of 
it in return than almost any other 
woman. She must keep her skin 
fine and clear though she covers 
it with make-up. It must be fresh 
in spite of late weary hours. Her 
very success depends on her finding 


the right way to care for her skin. 





THE FAMOUS METHOD 
THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR THEM 


Two distinctly different face creams, 
each beautifully designed for its special 
purpose — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. For years 
the whole effort of an old and much 
esteemed maker of toilet preparations 
was centered on these two preparations 
that were to answer the two vital needs 
of women’s skin. Today millions of 
women are using these two creams, 
night and morning and sometimes dur- 
ing the day, to keep their skin perfectly 
fresh, supple, young. 

Just the right amount, and finest 
quality of each ingredient to do the 
actual benefit to the skin for which 
each cream was formulated. Pond’s Cold 
Cream not only cleanses exquisitely, it 
restores each time your skin’s essential 
suppleness. And with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
you have unfailing protec- 
tion and the instant beauty 
of smooth skin under the 
powder. Buy both creams 
tonight at any drug store 
or department store. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


She insists on both—her career of cars 
and sports and the particular kind of 
complexion men bow to! 

How the modern young girl does it 
is perfectly simple—according to her. 
She just goes in for taking care of it. 








EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS—POND’S 
TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO TAX 
THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 

















nary coilet uses. 


creams every normal skin 
needs — enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordi- 


The Pond’s Extract Co. 
127 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Name. 





Ten cents(10c) is enclosed 
or your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two 


Street 





City. 








State. = 
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Is Edison 
Wrong? 


Twelve college 
graduates adopt new 


professions to disprove his statement 
that college training kills versatility 


LAYING a minor réle with Constance Binney in ‘‘ Three 

O’clock in the Morning” is a tall, distinguished-looking 

man, slightly gray around the temples, who is making his 

screen debut. He is Le Roy Ellsworth Grooms, who has 
become a motion picture actor in an attempt to prove that 
Thomas A. Edison was all wrong when he said that college- 
trained men lack versatility. 

Mr. Grooms is a Cornell graduate and, for fifteen years, has 
been a successful consulting mining chemist, located in Nevada. 
Last June the Sigma Phi fraternity held a convention in New 
York. Twelve members of the fraternity met one night at the 
University Club in Brooklyn. Mr. Edison had just made the 
statement that his son, who was about to be graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, would continue his 
studies toward another degree. The famous inventor stated 
that he believed that college training put men in a rut and that 
they could not change their occupations at will and be success- 
ful. 

The twelve Sigma Phi men, all of whom -had been out of 
college for about fifteen years and each of whom had been 
successful in his chosen profession, decided to test Mr. Edison’s 
theory. The suggestion came from Mr. Grooms, who knew 
that he and all the others were sufficiently independent finan- 
cially to be able to afford such an experiment. 

In the group of men who decided upon this test were three 
lawyers, two stock brokers, two civil engineers, one physician, 
one mining engineer, one author, one consulting mining chemist 
and one capitalist. They represented six colleges—Amherst, 
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LeRoy Ellsworth Grooms, consulting mining 
chemist, and (at left) in a scene from “Three 
O'Clock in the Morning”’ with Constance Binney 


» 


Harvard, Dartmouth, Cornell, Purdue and Northwestern. 

The names of twelve professions were written on slips of 
paper. No profession was named which would require that 
a man should return to college to qualify for his new work, 
and no profession was named which was occupied by any one 
of the twelve. Each of the men promised to do his utmost to 
engage in the profession allotted to him and to devote one year 
to the test. 

The twelve slips bore the titles—steel, farming, lumber, 
automobile, motion picture actor, cattle, building construction, 
stage actor, haberdashery, electrical engineer, steamship and 
undertaker. Incidentally, it may be mentioned here, that one 
of the most successful lawyers in his state drew the undertaker’s 
job. 

Mr. Grooms drew the slip which bound him to become a 
motion picture actor for one year, and he is the first of the 
twelve to enter upon his new profession. He is thirty-nine 
years old and he has jumped from the field of exact science, in 
which he has been for fifteen years, into the world of make- 
believe. 

His trials and tribulations in seeking to enter his chosen 
profession were, at first, the usual kind. He says that after 
floundering about for some time. he secured proper introduc- 
tions and was offered a job by C. C. Burr, himself a college 
graduate, at the studio at Glendale, Long Island. He found 
that director Kenneth Webb was also a college man and he 
was cast as a “business man.type.” His experiences from that 
time Mr. Grooms tells himself. [ CONTINUED ON PACE 128 | 
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Did he have a right to suspect her? 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a nouth wash 


UNBAR was in a terrible state of mind. He was worried 
sick about his wife. He was madly in love with her and 
she had been acting very strangely during the past several months. 
The thing that troubled him most was that she now responded 
very reluctantly to his affectionate advances. She wouldn’t 
even let him kiss her. The whole state of affairs was driving 
him mad. He suspected everything. And, yet, he alone was to 
blame. 
2 * * 


That’s the insidious ching about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And not only closest friends but wives and hus- 
bands dodge this one subject. 


and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. " 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine. odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.—~ 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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at the studio after his serious accident. 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 ] 


HAT is reported as the most remarkable 

preview ever staged happened last week 
in San Francisco, when “The Dramatic Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” was shown in a big theater 
there. The film went on unannounced after 
the regular picture, and the audience simply 
went wild. Twenty-two wild rounds of ap- 
plause, five cheers, and continual tears and 
Jaughter were the report of unbiased spec- 
tators. Twice the audience rose to its feet 
spontaneously, and so great was the excitement 
within the theater that a crowd gathered out- 
side. After the first run the audience insisted 
on the picture being run over, and they stayed 
until after one o’clock to see it. 

And it didn’t cost a million dollars to make, 
either. There is some impressive stuff, but the 
picture has a note of sincerity and simplicity 
that raises it from the realm of glittering enter- 
tainment into true art. 


ATURALLY, they keep that sort of thing 

dark, but there seems to be no question 
that Joseph Schildkraut has been a terrible 
disappointment to the Norma Talmadge 
organization. He didn’t live up to specifica- 
tions for ‘‘ Dust of Desire” and it is practically 
certain that he won’t play Romeo. Aside from 
being too hard to handle, he seems to lack a 
certain fire and pep in much of his work. 
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James Kirkwood and his wife, Lila Lee, on Mr. Kirkwood’s first appearance 


King Vidor seems glad to see him 
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FTER 2a brief courtship, Irvin Willat, 

motion picture director, and Billie Dove, 
pretty screen actress, were married in Santa 
Monica the other day. They had planned to 
keep the wedding secret for some time, but it 
leaked out and very soon their friends were 
exclaiming in surprise and rushing around to 
congratulate them, so they announced the 
ceremony. 


EGGIE DENNY is still living in a dark- 

ened room and wearing an eye bandage as 
the result of a serious injury suffered on the set 
with lights. Reggie was standing directly in 
front of a big sun arc, gazing off stage into it, 
when an electrician by mistake turned the arc 
on. The full glare hit Reggie directly in the 
eyes and completely blinded him. The strain 
was so great that, after his sight returned, 
three days later, the doctors still insisted upon 
complete rest for his eyes so that no further 
complications might result. Pretty Mrs. 
Denny and the seven-year-old Denny heiress, 
Barbara, are in constant attendance. 

By the way, just to show you that we have 
old-fashioned neighborly ideas in Hollywood, 
Mae Murray declares that the Reginald 
Dennys are the nicest neighbors. ‘“ Reggie is 
always slipping over to the back door before 
I’m up with some ducks, or a bag of quail, or a 
piece of a deer, or some lovely mountain trout,” 
she said the other day. ‘He is always out 
hunting or fishing for something and because 
we live across the street we're lucky enough to 
share in the spoils. It’s so nice to have nice 
neighbors, isn't it?” 


OMEBODY gave Corinne Griffith a very 

fine and very good looking wire-haired fox 
terrier, and Corinne is devoted to her new pet, 
but she says he'll probably land her in jail yet. 

She was in a smart shoe shop in the Am- 
bassador Hotel the other day, looking for 
slippers, and friend dog was along. Suddenly 
he made a leap, dashed across the corridor and 
plunged into a window full of large rubber balls 
in the drug store opposite. By the time 
Corinne arrived, breathless, he had assassi- 
nated fourof them, at a cost of one-fifty apiece. 
Gathering him under her arm, she went back 
to the shoe shop, only to find him three 
minutes later making hay of a pair of gold eve- 
ning slippers, worth, as every woman knows, a 
week’s salary. And when she took him out and 
parked him in the car he ate a hole in her new 
velour upholstery. 

















Here is Mildred Davis (Mrs. Harold Lloyd) taking Harold for a ride. This 
happened at Atlantic City, and Harold looks happy in spite of the desperate 
expression on the face of his demon chauffeuse 
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Protecting your skin 
with powder and rouge 


By MMe. JEANNETTE 


OH, you lucky women of today who know—or can learn— 
the pleasant roads to Beauty through fragrant avenues of 
cosmetics that help and do not harm! It is a proven fact 
that good cosmetics actually benefit the skin. 


A pure, harmless vanishing cream, 
powder, or rouge, such as 
Pompeian, pertorms a distinctly 
beneficial service to the skin, in 
addition to its beautifying effect. 


This service is that of protec- 
tion. Creams, powders,and rouges 
all put a soft, gossamer film over 
the delicate surface of the skin 
that guards it from sun and wind, 
dust and dirt. 


Again, the lip stick tends to 
protect the lips from chapping, 
roughening, and cracking. Itkeeps 
them soft and mobile. 

Pompeian Day Cream (vanish- 
ing), Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
Pompeian Bloom (the rouge), 
and Pompeian Lip Stick, like all 
Pompeian Preparations, ate abso- 


Coupled with their purity will 
be found the other desired qual- 
ities of cosmetics—naturalness ot 
effect, high adhering property, 
attractiveness of perfume. 


Do not overlook the impor- 
tance of the Day Cream in achiev- 
ing the most successful effects 
from the use of other Pompeian 
“Instant Beauty” Preparations. 
This cream provides a foundation 
for powder and rouge that makes 
them goonmoresmoothly,adhere 
much better, and blend with each 
other more perfectly than when 
they are used without it. 


Vv 
*‘Don’tEnvy Beauty—UsePompeian’’ 


DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60c per jar 
BEAUTY POWDER 600 per box 
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HE found her at last! 


She was sitting in the 
garden—just where 
she belonged. 

She quickly raised 


her little mask up to her 


eyes as he approached. 
“Oh, never mind, 


FairStranger—I know 


who you are. You are 


a rose disguised as a 
Beautiful Lady.” 


Monexmporng 


ears Pompeian Beauty maa. 





Get 1924 
Pompeian Panel and 
Four Samples 
For Ten Cents 
The newest Pompeian 
art panel, done in pase 
tel by a famous artist, 
and reproduced inrich 
colors, Size 28 x 7hin. 

For tocents we will 
send you all of these: 
The 1924 Beauty 








IS YOUR SKIN 
A GRATEFUL SKIN? 


There is an intriguing loveliness 
about a clear skin. 

Rose-petal enchantments of the 
skin are much more possible to 
attain than the average woman 
realizes, 

Pompeian Night Cream is a 
necessity to this cultivation of a 
lovelyskin. Itisaremarkablecleans- 
ing cream, and at the same time it 
has properties that make it healing 
and softening to the skin. 


A Cleansing Cream 


A dirty skin does not always de- 
clare its uncleanliness by an im- 
mediate appearance of being dirty. 

Pompeian Night Cream is su- 
premely effective as a cleanser. It 
is pure, and scientifically com- 
pounded, and effectively accom- 
plishes its work in cleaning the 
skin. 

Just before retiring, and while 
your skin is still warm from the 
pleasant exercise of your bath, 
apply the Night Cream to your 
face and neck and shoulders. Use 
your finger tips for the application 
of the cream, rubbing it in swift 
lictle circular movements. This 
will loosen the dirt and release the 
closed pores to healthy activity. 
Wipe off with a soft, clean cloth. 


A Softening Cream 


The continued use of soap and 
water will make the average skin 
very harsh, and this harshness en- 
courages wrinkles and other skin- 
unsightliness. Pompeian Night 
Cream counteracts this tendency 
and softens with its healing 
qualities. 

If your skin is very dry it will 
be helpful for you to use this 
cream every morning and night 
regularly. But if your skin is oily 
it will be sufficient to give it a 
thorough cream bath at night only, 
following it with a quick ice rub. 















































4 lutely pure and harmless. They BLOOM (the rouge) 60c per box Panel, ** Honeymoon. 
f are formulated withacareas great Lip STICK 25¢ each ing in the Alps,” and 
. h h th : ded f sy samplesof Day Cream, 
+ as though they were intendedfor FRAGRANCE 25¢ a¢an Beauty Powder, 2 Quite 
medicinal uses and inalaboratory NIGHT CREAM 60c¢ per iar fe Se : 
always scrupulously clean. (cold cream) gay Ree sai  — ——— 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO Saeciali B , 
Also Made in Canad alla 
Q TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
AF AY 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio i 
i YA > Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred: for 
Ay 1924 Pompeian Art Panel, **Honeymooninginthe 
Alps,”’ and the four samples named in offer. 
i Name__ ee Lee OT 
eciuly owder ao 
City. , ; State 
a BX GrEe 7 ; ~ 5 “ie 5G = ae a FEZ a - aI W hat shade of face powder wanted?___ 
© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 
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HERE are millions of men and women in 

the United -States-who want-to be scenaria 
writers, really to belong in the moving picture 
world, to earn large incomes, to travel. Well, 
it can be done, as John Lynch says in the 
December issue of PHotoptay. The proof? A 
few days ago Miss Bradley King reached the 
last rung of the ladder. She sailed for Europe 
to get local color for her future scenarios. Born 
in New York, she went into pictures in Cali- 
fornia as an extra girl, determined to find her 
way into the writing of pictures. Now she has 
a salary larger than that earned by most bank 
presidents. Some of her recent pictures are: 
“Her Reputation,’ “A Man of Action.” 
“What a Wife Learned,” and what is probably 
going to be Blanche Sweet's greatest picture, 
“Anna Christie.” It just shows what a girl 
can do if she works and works. 


AY McAVOY passed through Chicago 

recently on her way to Hollywood. She 
stayed in Chicago three days and, when she 
resumed her journey westward, she wore 2 
large and expensive diamond ring which she 
did not have when she arrived. Glenn Hunter 
is playing in the stage version of ‘Merton oi 
the Movies” in Chicago. The visit and the 
ring promptly revived the rumors which were 
prevalent in the Kast shortly before of an en- 
gagement. Mr. Hunter refused to talk. Miss 
McAvoy also refused to talk, hut—she wore 
the ring. 

They do say, around the Famous Playcr:’ 
Long Island City studio, that Glenn started for 
church one Sunday last fall when he and May 
were making ‘‘ West of the Water Tower,” and 
that he called on May instead. That was the 
time, say the gossips, when he asked the 
question which resulted in the wearing of the 
new ring. 





T came as a surprise to the film world, the 

announcemer.t of Hope Hampton’s marriage 
to Jules Ic. Brulatour. Mr. Brulatour has long’ 
heen interested in Miss Hampton’s career, and 
their names have often been linked together. 

It came about in a rather curious way, the 
making public of their marriage. For they 
were married in Baltimore last August, and had 
planned to keep the ceremony secret for some 
time. But coincidence has a long arm, and it 
chanced that a certain marriage license clerk in 
Baltimore went to sce the picture called “The 
Gold Diggers.””, And when Hope, as digger-in- 
chief, was flashed upon the screen, he easily 





There are a lot of people who think Irene Rich is one of the most fascinating 

women on the screen. After seeing her in ‘ Rosita,’ we agree. -She is also : ee 

: J apse 9 : identified her as one Mary FE. Hampton, aged 

a renowned tennis player and here she is with her daughter (at left,) and one cf 23, whose marriage license he had made out. 
the daughter's friends, after a sct at Hollywood being a thoughtful man he telephoned his dis- 





But he’s so cute de says Corinne with her 
: ’ ° ? 
slow smile. 


ATTERSON R. ROTHACKER, who 

develops and prints the motion pictures 
you see, is offering prizes—of $100, $50, and 
$25—for the three best slogans on Rothacker 
prints and service. This work has become a 
fine art and much of the success of a picture 
depends on the brilliancy and the painstaking 
effort which brings out all the detail. The con- 
test is open to exhibitors, including theater 
employees, as well; all exchange workers, from 
office boy to manager; and all members of 
motion picture production companies. No 
limit is placed on the number of words that 
may be submitted, but brevity is likely to score 
heavily with the judges. The. following will 
select the prizewinners: James R. Quirk, 
Editor of PHotopLay MAGAzINE; Martin J. 
Quigley, Editor of Exhibitors: Herald; and 
William A. Johnston, Editor of Motion Picture 
News. 





During the making of “The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia” at the William Fox studios Director 
Elmer Clifton played Santa Claus forhis cast. 
From left to right in this picture are Mr. Clif- 
ton, George Backus, Rosemary Hill, Martha 
Mansfield and Jimmy Ward 
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Why, ‘Without Realizing It, You May Need 





Ser —_— oar tion 





There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- 
tation of people or merchandise. This group constitutes 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets. 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so good a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means, 


They do not realize that due to engineering excellence 


and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and*:.- 


maintenance costs average so low that during the life of 
the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transpor- 
tation at the lowest cost per mile, including the purchase 
price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last - 


LET / | 


two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
from this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars 
with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothing, due to the reduction in 
their transportation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 


from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
taking the children to school, etc. 


\Y Y aN 


This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 
investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world 
for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 





Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 
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Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 
Superior Touring 4s 2a 
Superior Utility Coupe- - 640 
Superior Sedan - - - - 795 


Commercial Cars 
Superior Commercia] Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 

































covery to the newspapers—and the next 
morning the story was out, and the Brulatours 
were receiving congratulations. 




























HOUSANDS of motion picture lovers will 

sympathize with Thomas Meighan in the 
loss of his father, who died recently at his home 
in Pittsburgh. He was seventy-four years old 
and left a family of seven children; five sons, 
Thomas, John, William, James and King, and 
two daughters, Mary and Margaret. Up until 
his recent illness Mr. Meighan spent a great 
deal of his.time with his son, Thomas, and was 
a familiar figure around the studios. When- 
ever he came to New York he was always a 
guest at the Lambs Club, He was head of the 
Pittsburgh Facing Mills until ten years ago, 
when he retired from business. He was a 
charter member of the Knights of Columbus 
and a member of the Elks lodge in Pittsburgh. 


ARIE PREVOST is one of the stars em- 

ployed in making “The Marriage Circle,” 
Ernst Lubitsch’s newest production. And her 
part calls for laughter, steady laughter—five 
hundred laughs an hour—almost. The other 
day her facial muscles became so tired that 
she just couldn’t manage another laugh—for 
laughter can’t be faked, by glycerine, as are 
tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Lubitsch,” she protested, “don’t 
tell me that I have to laugh again! I’m just 
about through!” 

Lubitsch looked at her, and his serious face 
relaxed into a smile (although you couldn’t 


2. 
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Long, tong ago—not in years, but in motion 
picture history—Viola Dana and her sister 
Shirley Mason appeared in a Kodak adver- 
tising movie entitled “The Kodak Honey- 
moon.” Viola is the young lady in checked 
gingham, Shirley is the second child to her 
left. Below, a snapshot of Viola, made with 
the to-be star’s own little brownie camera. 
She hasn’t changed much, has she? 























possibly convince Marie that a smile is any 
relaxation). 
“No,” he told her, ‘‘you do not have to 
laugh some more today. Go home an’ rest. 
Maybe some more laughs tomorrow!” 
That’s how Marie laughed her way into a 
workless afternoon. 





















ND now it has been announced that Anita 
Stewart is going to take a flyer into vaude- 
ville, that Tom Moore will open, this winter, 
in a Broadway play, and that Bessie Barriscale 
will also produce a legitimate drama. Lowell 
Sherman is packing ’em in at “Casanova,” and 
Alice Brady is considering a comedy. -Sessue 
Hayakawa will desert the screen for the stage 
and Pauline Frederick is thinking about it. 
But here is-a ray of light. Naomt-Childers— 
she of the cameo profile—and Alice Joyce are 
about to return seriously to the silver sheet. 





















ND now William de Mille has thought of 
an appeal to the senses that goes even 
brother Cecil one better. Only William i- 
making use of the sense of smell in his produc- 
tion of better pictures. No soft violins for 
William de Mille. No furs and satins and 
tiger skins and jewels. William finds out the 
name of his leading lady’s perfume, gets a 
bottle (of the perfume) and pours a goodly 
portion of it into a saucer. And then, when 
the lady is called upon to emote, he turns on 
an electric fan, just behind the saucer, and a 
perfumed breeze blows across the set. 
And, take it from William, the result is 
worth the trouble. 
























TARS may get admiring letters and re- 

quests for photographs. But S. L. Roth- 

afel, who put the Capitol Theater on the air, 

every Sunday evening via radio, gets something 

more substantial from his fans. Listed are a 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 | 


























Alice Calhoun, if she ever decides to give up the screen, can earn her living in an 
architect's office. She’s skilled in designing and in geometrical problems. It’s 
an odd talent for a woman—especially such a pretty woman 
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—and allis Vanity, jair 


THE really smart woman prefers silk under- 
things for wear on every occasion. Vanity 
Fair has made it possible to secure delightful, 
dainty garments specially designed for partic- 
ular uses. | 



















There is a Vanity Fair creation for every require- 
ment, from comfortable garments for everyday 
and sportswear, to delectable affairs for wear 
with your loveliest evening frocks. 


They Make Charming Christmas Gifts 


Vanity. Fair Silk Underwear means economical 
silk underwear. You'll wear it month after 
month and it will still retain the beguiling beauty 
that delighted you when you first bought it. 














Vanity Fair Silk Undergarments are made in 
four weights of glove silk as well as in Vanity 
Fair's own new weave with its delightful shad- 
ow-stripes—‘‘Vanitisilk”, and its length will 
not shrink away! All finely woven fabrics that 
will long outwear ordinary materials. 

















You'll find Vanity Fair at smart shops, and we 
will be glad to tell you the name of the nearest 
dealer if you will send a card to the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
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a, SILK UNDERWEAR 


AND HOSIERY 
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Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 


Donald Clark, Soloist with the 
famous 


Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra 


Victor Records by Paul 

Whiteman and His Or- 

chestra are all played 

with Buescher Instru- 
ments. 


Sax Invented, 
Buescher 
Perfected 


the Saxophone 


Saxophone 


The Buescher Saxophone is so perfected and simpli- 
fied that it is the easiest of all musical instruments 
tolearn. It is the one instrument that everyone can 
lay—and it wholly satisfies that craving everybody 
has to personally produce music. 
With the aid of the first three lessons, which are 
sent free (upon request) with each new Saxophone, 
the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few weeks 
you can be playing popular music. Practice is a 
pleasure because you learn so quickly. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire. 


For Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and school | 


musical affairs, for social and home entertainment, the 
1 tand one of the 


mos: instr 
ful. A good Saxophone player is always popu- 
lar socially and enjoys many opportunities to earn money, 


Saxophone players are always in demand for dance orches- 
tras. PEvery ey should ia a Saxophone quartette or 
orchestra, 


Try It in Your Own Home 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Trombone or other Band or Orchestral Instrument and try 
it six days in your own home, without obligation. Easy 

of payment may be arran if preferred. Mention 


the instrument interested in and @ complete catalog will 
be mailed 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


es 
portions. With the mute in, it 
blows so softly and _2wectly 
splendid home instrument, 


Free Saxophone Book 


We have prepared a very interesting book on the history 
and developenent of the Saxophone, It tells which saxo- 
phone takes violin, cello and bass parts and many other 
things you would liketo know. Also illustrates first lesson. 


Everv music lover should have a copy. It is sent free on 
request. Just send your name for a copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2216 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
—- Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
emen: 
I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
Saxophone........ Cornet bone. Trumpet........ , 
(Mention eny other instrument interested in) 








Name. 








Town 














Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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The reason for these pictures ts that there was received in Puoropuay office, 
recently, an engraved card, stating that Mrs. Bertha Dove announced the mar- 
riage of her daughter, Miss Billie Dove, to Irvin Victor Willat, at Hollywood. 


Everyone knows who Billie Dove is. 


Mr. Willat is a well-known director 


Gossip—East and West 


{ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94 | 


few of the gifts that he has received since his 
radio concerts became popular. 


Tresh flowers. 

Fresh fruit. 

Iresh fish. 

2 pair pink sleeve garters. 

I book of poetry (from the author). 

I oil painting (from the artist). 

141 ballads (from the composers). 

7 origina) cartoons. 

1 airedale. 

1 police dog. 

238 postals from radio fans on vacations. 

17 postals from honeymoon couples at 
Niagara Falls. 

g2 ditto from ditto at Washington, D. C. 

t hand embroidered whiskbroom holder. 

1 quart bottle of 


ARBARA LA MARR did more than create 

a difficult part in “The Eternal City” while 
in Rome. She discovered a genius—no less. 
No, notascreenstar. A tenor, 

His name is Higgins—Daniel Higgins. Be- 
fore the war he sang in the Follies Bergere, on 


| the same bill with the lamented Gaby Deslys. 


Then along came the invasion of Belgium, and 
Dan heard the call to arms. He got along all 


iright until an engagement at Mons—where 
| he was wounded. 


After a slow convalescence 
he dropped into obscurity, and Miss La Marr 
heard him singing in a little Parisian cafe. 
She and her husband, Jack Dougherty, brought 
him back with them, to America. He is stay- 
ing with them at their Hollywood home, and 
Miss La Marr has introduced him to the world 
by giving a large musicale. Rumor has it that 
he has been signed by a well known manager 
to make a vaudeville tour. 


‘TP REWRE having a lot of fun, up in Massa- 
chusetts, making some of the episodes of 
W. Griffith’s forth-coming spectacle, 
“America.” The descendants of the minute 
men are getting out family heirlooms in the 
shape of muskets and drums and blue coats— 
and the narrow streets of many old towns are 


consequently camouflaged most remarkably. 

But one incident dared to hold up the 
making of the Griffith picture. The horse 
that Paul Revere rode was ordered from New 
York—a specially grand horse, of a color that 
the historians had agreed upon. And the 
horse, which was brought to New England by 
boat, became seasick. 

So seasick, indeed, that he could not carry 
Paul upon his w.k. ride. i 


" HAT do you think of Hollywood?” 
someone asked Alan Crosland, directing 

‘* Three Weeks.”’ 

“Terrible,” he replied. 
illiteracy among actors is appalling. 
ample, I know two famous stars 
hardly read or write.” 

“Who are they?” the questioner 
citedly. 

“Jack Coogan and Baby Peggy.” 


“Tenorance and 
For ex- 
who can 


asked ex- 


he probably was Dulcy who first asked,“ Ain’t 
Nature wonderful?” but it has remained for 
the motion picture to prove that at times the 
face of even Nature may be changed to good 
advantage. For instance, King Vidor was 
down in Florida, making ‘‘ Wild Oranges,” from 
the Hergesheimer story, with Virginia Valli 
and Frank Mayo in the leading réles. An 
alleged funny man asked Vidor one day: 
“What makes oranges wild?” 

Without a smile, Vidor replied: 

“Making them up, I guess.” 

“Making them up?” said the questioner. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” said Vidor, “you know yellow 
photographs white. When John Boyle, our 
camera man, developed his first shots of 
oranges, they looked like new baseballs. They 
showed up white and of course that wouldn't 
do. So we called in George Elder, the property 
man. He used up pounds of grease paint and 
rouge on those oranges, but he finally struck 
a combination which was satisfactory. Prob- 
ably being smeared up with all that paint is 
what makes them wild.” 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 130] 
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A motion picture that is 
awaited with keen interest 


GIR Hall Caine, one of the 
world’s most popular authors, 
has written a thrilling story which 
has just been produced at the 


Goldwyn Studios. 
“Name The Man!’’ is the title. 


This picture, which for simple, 
powerful, sincere drama ranks as 
a great work of screen art, is di- 
rected by Victor Seastrom. 


Victor Seastrom is internation- 
ally known as one of the most able 
of all motion picture directors. 


Sir Hall Caine, and Victor 























VICTOR 
SEASTROM 
Director 


MAE 
BUSCH 


CONRAD 


NAGEL MILLER 


Screen adaptation by Paul Bern. 


A Goldwyn Picture. 


NAME THE MAN! 


fAidapted from the novel “The Master of Man” 


PATSY RUTH HOBART 


Seastrom have combined to make 
a real entertainment for you. 


“Name The Man!” is a story 
that bares the soul of a girl who 
gave blindly on the altar of love. 
It mounts steadily in dramatic 
tension. 


The wise ones of studiolana 
have whispered that a thrilling 
surprise awaits the public. To 
that public which seeks Life, ten- 
der yet unconquerable, here is 
the supreme offering of an under- 
standing heart. Goldwyn presents 





CAINE 
Author 


AILEEN CREIGHTON 
HALE 


BOSWORTH PRINGLE 


Editorial Director JUNE MATHIS. 
Distributed by Goldwyn-Cosmopolitan. 







SIR HALL 
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Messrs. 


Verhagen & Co. 


24 MULTATULI BOULEVARD 
BANDOENG,JAVA,D.ESS. 


BANK: NEDERL. HANDEL MY. 


ONS 


Offer at moderate prices 


the beautiful 


Art Products 


of Java, Sumatra, Bali 
and Borneo 


We hold a fine stock of 


the following articles: 


BATIK 


Table covers, wall panels, cushion- 
covers, ties, etc.; also native-worked 


COPPER and BRASS 


vases, bowls, plates, card-trays, ash- 
trays, etc. etc.; engraved by hand by 
the natives of the above countries. 


TORTOISE SHELL 


hair ornaments, trays, etc. and vari- 
ous articles in hand-made 


HORN WORK 


such as paper-knives, miniature 
krises, salad forks and spoons, 
pickle tongs, egg and salt spoons, 
etc., and 


Fancy Articles of All Kinds 
LY 


Enquiries invited. 
All correspondence shall receive 
special attention. 
We guarantee all goods to be genuine 
Native Manufacture 
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The decorative possibilities of the 

over-mantel are infinite. If your 

treatment is a portrait, then all that 

is needed is two candelabra, placed 
one at each end of the shelf 


and porcelain bric-a-brac, that could be 
crammed on to it. It was a typical example 
of architectural thoughtlessness and home- 
building stupidity that characterized our 
houses a few decades ago. Its metalled and 
lacquered convolutions must have been the 
glory of some iron puddler’s art. 

But a few bolts loosened here and there, a 
few sturdy heaves at wall plugs, and the top 
came nicely off. Fortunately the walls were 
going to be repapered anyhow. A little white 
paint on the woodwork, a little dark paint on 
the remainder of the mantel, and we have the 
result shown in the sketch on the right. Not 
perfect, by. any means, but far better than the 
first. And proof positive that expense is not 
the measure of merit. 

There is so wide a choice of mantels today 












































Before a colorful hanging should be 

placed a simple single figure, of wood, 

porcelain, or terra cotta, of a char- 

acter in keeping with the kind of 
hanging used 


that it would be foolish to say here which 
would be the best. Tempered, of course, by 
the architectural restrictions of the house, 
personal preference always dictates the choice. 
Mantels can be of wood, stone, brick, tile, 
or what not. Or they can be a combination 
of a number of these. It should be noted. 
however, that highly glazed tile—in any 
colour—or smooth pressed brick, make un- 
attractive mantels. Simplicity should be the 
keynote, for not only is a simple mantel more 
beautiful but it is more economical,—whether 
it be of stone, brick, wood, or tile. ’ 

The writer’s personal choice has always been 
the wood mantel. These can be had in the 
charming simplicity of early American mould- 
ings, or the dainty carvings of Adam, Sheraton, 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 } 
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A simple treatment of the paneled over-mantel. In this instance an interesting 
note is given by the ship’s model placed on the shelf 
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Suds ud¢é ment of theStorm: 


A Palmer Production 





MYRTLE 
STEDMAN 
as 

“Mrs. 
Trevor’ 






CULLOUGH 
as *“‘Martin 
Freeland” 


BRUCE GORDON 


as 
**Dave Heath’’ 


fi he Story that brought —— "" 


‘1,000 Cash 


to an Obscure Housewi ife 


. ie newest and most significant experiment 
in motion pictures comes before the theatre- 
goers of the country with the current release of 
the first Palmer Production “Judgment of the 
Storm.” 

This picture is the advance guard of screen 
drama which is genuinely of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 


LLOYD HUGHES 


as “fohn Trevor”’ 
























GEORGE 
HBACKATHOKNE 
as 

**Bob Heath” 
















CLAIRE 
McDOWELL 
as 

“Mrs. Heath’”’ 



































Directed by 
Del Andrews 
Produced by 
PatmMeR PuHoToPLAy 
CorPORATION 
Distributed by 
_ Fitm Booxine 
Se ITT Orrices oF AMERICA 
<== Ask your theatre 
when it will be 
shown 
Coming Releases: LUCILLE 
“UnGUARDED GATES” RICKSEN 




















































and Royalties 


Like hosts of theatre-goers, the Pittsburgh 
housewife for years had experienced increasing 
disappointment with motion pictures. Casts and 
settings were the best, but the stories told were 
often cheap, tawdry and insincere. Like thou- 
sands of others, she said to herself “I believe I 
could write a better story than that.” 

She Clipped the Coupon 





It was written by a housewife, 


the wife of a Pittsburgh factory SEE THE PICTURE— drawn to a coupon—the same cou- 
foreman. It was based on an as- READ THE BOOK! pon that appears at the bottom of 
tounding dramatic episode in the “Judgment of the Storm” | this page. It told of the need for 


lives of people of her acquaintance. 


author, had never written for the | matic appeal is so power- | Stitution. 

screen. But through its remarkable | ful that the publishing She clipped the coupon, mailed een 

Creative Test, the educational de- | house of Doubleday, Page | it, and today—as a direct result of FERGUSON 

partment of the Palmer Photoplay. | & Co., has novelized the | that one, simple, little act—she is as 

Corporation, which is’ now con- sereen story. Under the on the highroad to success as a ‘i Wai 
aster 


ducting a nation-wide search for | same title as the picture | SCreen writer. Instead of an ob- 
new writing talent, discovered her. | the novel will be on sale | SCure housewife known only to a 


Authors Share in Profits wherever the picture is 


This institution is proud of the | *hew™ 





was written directly for 


Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton, the | the sereen. 















Then one day her attention was 


new screen writers, and of the 


But its dra. | Creative Test evolved by this in- 





little circle of acquaintances, she is 
today a famous writer whose name 
flashes nightly before the eyes of 








result. It is proud to stand behind 
the production of “Judgment of the 
Storm” as embodying the ideals for which it 
strives. It is proud to stand behind the other 
forthcoming Palmer productions which likewise 
give to the screen the fresh imagination of new 
writers discovered through the same Creative 
Test that brought Mrs. Middleton national 
recognition. They are “Unguarded Gates,” by 
a former salesman; “Lost,” by a former 
mechanical engineer, and a third as yet un- 
named, by a country doctor. 

An advance of $1,000 cash on royalties has 
been paid each author and each will receive, 
besides, a percentage of the producer’s profits 
for five years. 

“Judgment of the Storm” tells a richly warm 
and human drama, yet it is not one bit more 
dramatic than the personal story of its author. 


Copyright 1928—Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 
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millions of theatregoers in thou- 
sands of theatres. 


Will This Test Discover 


ARTHUR MILLETTE 


as “Keenan” 


You? 

No cost or obligation of any | 
sort 1s involved in filling out the Palmer Photoplay Corporation Save time by 
coupon. It will bring the Creative Productions Division, Sec. addressing 
Test—with which a fascinating even- Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. nearest office 


332 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 

Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Palmer Creative Test which will tell me whether 
I have the creative ability—for which there is such 
demand in the motion picture industry. 


ing can be spent. If the result, as 
determined by this institution’s edu- 
cational department shows absence of 
dramatic creativeness, you will be 
told so frankly and promptly. If, on 
the other hand, such qualities are 


oe. ee oe 


indicated, the same co-operation ex- ae 

A LY | een eee ROSES ER MatE Hee eee len ay eeares Soeene ree screen | 
tended to the housewife, the sales- 
man, the mechanical engineer, the Sh RA ois ceva cua tane ala desacoeetoneaeni | 
country doctor and many others who i 
have succeeded in this new field will CUR estate ede SOME Ri iikcdicciclom tame 
be made available to you. All correspondence strictly confidential I 


ec se ee ee ee ee ee oe 





Every hair 
in a child's 
head 
cries out for 
proper care 


A CHILD’S hair must be 
properly shampooed for the 
sake of future hair health as well 
as for present loveliness. 








Suppose you could get a sham- 
poo as pure as certified milk— 
as mild as soft water—as fra- 

' grant as a wild flower, and even 
more cleansing than the usual 
harsh, ill-smelling soap? 


You can! Wildroot Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo is soothing to the 
tenderest scalp. It makes an 
abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out quickly 
and removes all the dust, dirt 
and dandruff—the chief cause of 
hair trouble. And it keeps the 
hair soft, fluffy and clean. 


It is surprisingly economical. 
For only 50 cents your druggist 
will give you a large six-ounce 
bottle so that you may see for 
yourself how easy it is to keep 
your child’s hair healthy, and 
sweet enough to kiss. 


WILDROOT COMPANY, Inc. 
Buffalo New York 


WILDROOT 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 
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-The obvious thing to put over the 
mantel shelf is a mirror 


or Chippendale. Painted white or ivory, they 
lend themselves to almost any scheme of 
modern decoration. When worn, or soiled, 
they can always be repainted without neces- 
sitating the painting of the rest of the room. 
Brass, pewter, or porcelain ornaments lend 
themselves readily to mantel-shelf decoration 
on this type of mantel. Polished brass, or 
wrought iron fireplace furniture stands out 
in pleasing contrast. 

But this is a personal preference only. 
Make your mantel what you please, so long 


| as you observe the architectural limitations of 


your room, and make simplicity the keynote. 
After we have our mantel, our next consider- 

ation is the fireplace and accessories. If the 

fireplace is for burning coal, then a basket in 


' keeping with the mantel should be used. Or 
| if it is for logs, then the andirons, or “‘firedogs,”’ 
| should be of a design in keeping with the whole. 
| A fireplace set consisting of a poker, tongs, 


shovel, and hearth brush, a screen to keep 
sparks off the carpet, and perhaps a fender, 
complete the equipment. 


HE most serious decorative consideration we 

have is the treatment of the mantel shelf, 
and the over-mantel, as that part of the wall 
above the mantel is called. Our problem is 
twofold. The mantel shelf should be treated 
as one unit, the over-mantel as another. Yet 
the two should be in harmony. 

The most important, perhaps, is the over- 
mantel. And its decorative possibilities are 
infinite. If the furnishings of the room are 
too much of one hue, then variety of colour 
can be displayed in the over-mantel treatment. 
The decorative object can be a picture, as 
in the right hand sketch at the head of the 
article, or the portrait, or the colorful hanging, 
both shown on page 98. The obvious thing 
to put over the mantel shelf is a mirror, as in 
the upper illustration on page 100. In certain 
types of rooms, especially those in early 
American style, the over-mantel can be simply 


| panelled, as at bottom of page 98. 


Sometimes in these panels was put a colored 


, map of the surrounding country, or perhaps 


such a map in plastic relief. There is no limit 
to the ways in which an over-mantel can be 
treated. The objects used in decoration should 
be in scale to the whole mantel, and they should, 
if possible, be in keeping with the general 
character of the rest of the room furnishings, 
not only in design, but in coloring. 

Next in importance is the mantel shelf deco- 
ration. And this is the chief point of deco- 
rative peril. Restraint should be the keynote, 


-shelf. 


in the number and nature of the objects to be 
placed. Perhaps we can clear the way by a 
number of ‘‘dont’s.”” Do not put small objects 
on a large mantel, nor large objects on a ‘small 
mantel. Do not use framed photographs, or 
souvenirs of travel. Do not make the deco- 
rative arrangement stiff. Do not attach 
draperies to the mantel shelf. Do not make 
the mantel a repository for all the gimcracks, 
and gewgaws that you pick up. Restraint. 
we say again, should be the keynote. Nothing 
so vitiates an effect as overcrowding. The rule 
should be “select, and select again.” 


A SAFE procedure would be to limit the shelf 
decoration to three ornaments, until the 
peculiarities of the room are discovered. 
These three ornaments must be sufficiently 
important in size, and beautiful in shape and 
colour. Before the shelf is decorated, the 
over-mantel treatment should be studied, and 
the whole planned to give balance and repose. 
Nothing so destroys repose as a cluttering of 
objects. If your treatment is a portrait, as 
on page 98, then all that is needed is two 
candelabra, placed one at each end of the 
Before a colorful hanging—on same 
page—there should be placed a simple single 
figure, of wood, porcelain, or terra cotta, of a 
character in keeping with the kind of hanging. 
Our “rule of three” is followed out in the 
upper sketch on page 100. The dainty French 
character of the fireplace and the mirror is 
reflected in the ornaments used on the shelf. 
In the lower sketch on page 98 we have the 
simple treatment of the panelled over-mantel. 
In this instance an interesting note is given by 
the ship’s model placed on the shelf. On 
page 100 we have still another example of 
mantel treatment, in the lower sketch, in 
which there is no over-mantel decoration. 
Three balancing objects supply the shelf with 
proper accent, and the flowers from the vases 
extend up into the over-mantel, and supply 
the accent needed there. The subtle art of 
arranging flowers well is needed to make this 
type successful. 

These are some of the things that can be 
used in mantel decoration: Branched candle- 
sticks, porcelains, busts and statuettes, cande- 
labra, Chinese dogs, cockatoos, hangings—silk 
or tapestry—mirrors, panels, plaques, pottery, 
metal objects, glass. 

No other improvement means as much to 
the appearance of a room as a good mantel. 

If you are remodelling an old house, or 
building a new one, make your fireplace and 
mantel what they should be. Without a good, 
usable fireplace a room is as a love story 
without a hero. And remember, the character 
of the occupants is made evident by the 
decorative accessories that are a part of a 
mantel’s decorative function. 


























Another example of mantel decora- 
tion, in which three balancing objects 
supply the shelf with proper accent. 
The subtle art of arranging flowers 
is needed to make this type successful. 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH— 
Vitagraph 

FINE stellar cast—including Mary Carr 

(absurdly miscast), Mary MacLaren and 
James Morrison—and little Madge Evans, 
grown up to be almost a woman, staging some- 
thing of a comeback. Not much of a picture, 
unfortunately, with a weak plot and weaker 
direction. The sentimental passages somehow 
don't seem to register, and the pathos turns out 
to be bathos. 


HELD TO ANSWER—Metro 
6 be pastor of a mission church is confronted 
with his past, in the shape of a charming 





actress. Of course the pastor is blameless— | 
and always did resemble Caesar’s wife! But | 


through the efforts of the lady, and in order to 
shield the honor of his sweetheart’s brother, he 
gets into a peck of trouble and is denounced by 
his congregation. Everything ends well, and 
the organist plays the doxology. 


THE TEMPLE OF VENUS—Fox 
PT HIS picture contains a little of everything 

that producers consider sure box-office at- 
traction. It has a love story, strong dashes of 
ultra-jazz, hordes of bathing girls and nymphs 
in advanced stages of undress, and some really 
beautiful scenic shots, all placed against a 
background of ancient mythology. Fine shots 
of the surf, the birds and the seals at Catalina 
Island. Mary Philbin is the heroine. 


A MILLION TO BURN—Universal 


ITH Herbert Rawlinson as the incendiary, 

this is no Fourth of July celebration. But 
it’s an easy and amusing way in which to spend 
an hour—and if the time does not tly as fast as 
the money, it’s not the fault of a hard-working 
cast. Built around the idea of a young hotel 
manager who tries to make his hostelry into a 
modern Utopia. And, of course, fails. 


IN SEARCH OF A THRILL—Metro 


[OLA DANA, as a society girl with too 

much money and too little real purpose in 
life, decides to impersonate an Apache (we 
forgot to mention that the scene was laid in 
Paris). And, while doing her impersonation 
she sees something of living conditions in the 
slums—something of the seamy side of things. 
Naturally her masquerade results in a love 
affair and a changed point of view. 


THE LONE RANGER—Aywon 


THs title doesn’t lead you to expect much. 
The result is you’re not disappointed. Once 
again we have the Texas Ranger sent to get his 
man. J. B. Warner does it in the usual way 
with the blonde heroine as his reward. The 
picture has one great advantage—it enables 
you to see all the ‘‘ westerns” for a single price 
of admission. There are, however, more agree- 
able ways of spending an evening. 


BLOW YOUR OWN HORN—F. B. O. 
CCORDING to this machine-made story 
by Owen Davis, if you blow your own horn 

hard enough, and long enough, you'll blow 
yourself right into a million dollars and a 
‘happy ending.” A discouraged war veteran 
puts the slogan to use, perfects a radio inven- 
tion, and rescues the imperiled girl of his 
dreams from an electric-charged room. The 
best that may be said of the piece, however. 
is that it’s just a picture. 


BIG DAN —Fox 


HE hero is kind to little children, rescues 

innocent girls from the clutches of villainous 
scoundrels, never smokes, never drinks, and is 
good to his mother. In fact Dan is a litt!e too 
good to be true. Like so many virtuous hus- 
bands, he has a faithless wife. But she dies at 
the right moment so that he may start life 
anew. Frederick and Fanny Hatton have 
furnished this sterotyped story which is hardly 
food for grown-up intellects. 








A feature 
you'll like 


Handles are made 
in six different 
colors—a personal 
Owens for every 
member of your 
family. 







Staple-tied 


Bristles are tied 
securely into the 
handle by hidden 
staples. They 
won’t come out in 
the mouth. 








A bad habit 
that should be stopped 


OU’VE often seen people thumb 

the bristles in a tooth brush. This 
is a dangerous habit. For careless fingers 
frequently carry dirt—even infection. 


The Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush 
is protected from this unsanitary han- 
dling. Each one is sold in aclean, 
transparent glass container. Exposed 
to the eye—but not to the hands. 


You'll prefer this clean tooth brush 
for other reasons, too. Prominent 
dental authorities have pronounced it 
the best all-purpose tooth brush ever 
designed. The cut of the trim, curve 
of the handle, and spacing of bristle 
tufts combine to make it ideal for thor- 
oughly cleaning every part of the teeth. 





Sold in the sanitary glass container, 
it costs you no more than ordinary tooth 
brushes— 30, 40 and 50 cents each, in 
.. child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 





OWENS 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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DRAWING 


Is A WAY TO 


FORTUNE 











A HAFED, a Persian farmer, sold his 
acres to go out and seek his fortune. 
He who bought the farm found it contained 
a diamond mine which made him fabulously 
rich. Ali Hafed overlooked the great oppor- 
tunity at his door to go far afield in search 
of wealth — which illustrates a great truth. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


If you do, it is almost certain that you 
have talent, a talent which few possess. 
Then don’t follow Ali Hafed’s example and 
look farther for fortune. Develop your 
talent—your fortune lies in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the 


field of illustrating never excelled. Pub- 
lishers buy millions of doilars’ worth of 
illustrations every year. Illustrating is the 
highest type of art and it is fascinating as 
well as profitable, 

The Federal Course includes illustrating, cartoon- 
ing, lettering, poster designing, window card illus- 
trating, etc. No one artist is competent to give 
instruction in all these branches. That’s why the 
F ederal School has established its ‘‘Master Course,” 
in which every subject is written by a specialist. No 
other school can offer a course nearly comparable. 
No: other instituticn in the country has such an 
array of artists as are on the Federal Staff. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Its authors include such nationally known artists 
as Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and 
over fifty others. Exclusive lessons and drawings 
especially prepared by them are included in the 
Federal Home Study Course 
They guide you from simple 
sketches to complex illustra- 
tions having a high market 









value. 
Mail in the coupon below 


today and we will send you 
our free illustrated booklet, 


*‘A Road to Bigger Things,” 


weaeeeeereeeen 





Federal School of Uflustrating, 
177 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For a good 


Christmas Suggestion 
see page 108 














AreYou WellGowned? 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can | cantly 
MA learn GOWN DESIGNING and MAKIN: 
) in 20 WEEKS, usin spare mo- 





= ments. Designers earn 
» $40 to $100 a Week 
. Franklin 
, Mati Coupon ra. Institute, 
i Today CW" Dept. £631, Rochester, N.Y. 
1 Kindly send me free sample 
lessons in Gown Designing&Making. 
PME. ani ntsacancunenisicdseesenaheianna 
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OUR HOSPITALITY—Metro 

USTER KEATON evidently thinks he is 

a good enough comedian to do without a 
story and situations. Mr. Keatonis right. He 
is too good a comedian to do without them. 
This was apparently intended to be a travesty 
on the old feud “stuff,” but one is never quite 
sure whether it was meant to be comedy or 
tragedy. You’ll get a chance to see Buster Jr., 
and a thrill at the sight of his illustrious Dad 
dangling on the end of a log over a waterfall— 
but that’s about all. 


THE LOVE PIRATE—Film Booking 
Offices 

ARMEL MYERS and Kathryn McGuire 

make this production show-a gleam of 
beauty. But the plot is commonplace and the 
rest of the cast seems rather ordinary. The 
theme has to do with the owner of a disreput- 
able cafe who sells liquor and does other un- 
lawful things; with his wife, her cousin, the 
district attorney, and with two cabaret girls. 


THE LEAVENWORTH CASE— 
Vitagraph 
THIS is a poor adaptation of the famous 
mystery novel by Anna Katherine Green. 
There is in the picture very little of the sus- 
pense that made the book a best seller. The 
solving of the mystery was what made the 
novel, and this the picture practically ignores. 
Seena Owen and Martha Mansfield are the 


best of the cast. 


CROOKED ALLEY—Universal 

HIS Boston Blackie story is not well done. 

The people in it do not live—with the excep- 
tion of Laura La Plante, who is always sweet 
and pleasing. All about a convict’s daughter 
who revenges herself upon a hard-hearted judge 
through his only son. The plot turns into a 
boomerang, with the boy and girl falling 
desperately i in love. 


THE WAY MEN LOVE—Grand-Ashur 
Prod. 

HIS isn’t at all what you might suppose 

from the tricky box-office title. True, there 
is a villain who tries persistently to ruin the 
heroine (played by Mildred Harris), but the 
hero is a man of religion who goes in for faith 
healing, and turning the other chek, and wear- 
ing a beard. This picture gets off to a good 
start, but the story grows weaker, reel by reel. 


MODERN MATRIMONY-—Select 
EPENDING upon homely domestic senti- 


ment, and a simple and rather conven- 
tional love story, this offering is dedicated to 
the young man ‘about to aloe the fatal plunge 
under the delusion that two can live as cheaply 
as one. One of those farces in which a word of 
explanation would end the suspense and also 
the action. At times a trifle tedious, but in the 
main pleasant entertainment. 


YOU ARE IN DANGER— 
Commonwealth 
HIS is probably a convincing argument for 
or against something, but it fails to leave 
you oats clear as to ie nature of that some- 







A good little country boy goes to the 
He gets in with a 
gang of crooks, and kindles the first spark of 
real love in the heart of an adventuress who 
tries to win him from his small town sweet- 


thing. 
city in search of a career. 


heart. But she never had a chance. Should 
be listed in “the fewer, the better” class. 


FOOLISH PARENTS—Associated 
Exhibitors 


*T HOSE who find life interesting will be inter- 

ested in this picturization of it. Foolish 
parents happen in the best regulated families, 
but now and then they get on to their weak- 
nesses before it’s too late, and save the pieces 
of the old matrimonial shipw reck. Whatever 
their faults, however, after viewing this 
domestic difference you'll be convinced that 
marriage is a great institution and that no 
family should be without it. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY— 
Commonwealth 


Khon’ LL swallow your Adam’s apple again 
and again at this picture based on Whit- 
tier’s poem. It is so simple, so lifelike that you 
forget the movies, and feel yourself an actual 
observer in a small town where a forlorn and 
kindly little country boy is made the butt of 
everyone’s wrongdoing. It has the virtue— 
uncommon in the cinema—of making you 
believe it, and while the first half is better than 
the second, it is all worth seeing. 


THE FORBIDDEN LOVER—Selznick 


HE time, the days of the early Spanish 

settlers. The place is California. The girl, 
a senorita about to be married, against her will, 
to a six-cylinder bandit, when her “forbidden 
lover,” an Americano, steps upon the screen. 
After the fireworks the senorita decides to pick 
her own husband, as girls will. The only other 
excitement is over a string of pearls and a 
murdered padre, but none of it is likely to keep 
you awake nights. 


THE MONKEY’S PAW—Selznick 


HE evident aim of this film is so high, its 

literary merit so good, the producer should 
be praised for his endeavor. It has faults, as 
what picture has not, but, at least, it is an in- 
telligent work, an effort to stimulate thought, 
and something of a relief after quantities of 
cinematic ice cream and lady fingers. The in- 
terest in the story by W. W. Jacobs centers 
= a talisman from which the piece gets its 
title. 


MEN IN THE RAW—Universal 


ia was produced by a familiar formula. 
The recipe is as follows: Take one photo- 
play. Extract much of the photo. Then 
remove all of the play. Fill the resultant 
vacuum with a little prairie wildflower, a 
villain, a wrongly accused hero, a band of 
cattle rustlers and a half-dozen aces from the 
open spaces. Jack Hoxie is not much of an 
actor. When he rides, however, everything is 
forgiven. And usually he rides. 





How are we to account for 


ing? 
Herbert Howe—authority 





Why Are 
Certain Women Attractive to Men? 


proves more fascinating than beauty at a social gather- 
This subject is discussed and analyzed by 


February Issue of PH O T O P L A Y Out January 15th 


the fact a plain face often 


on screen personalities— 
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What Chance Has a Man | 
in Pictures? | 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 | 


thing was too pathetic for words. But it’s just 
one of the stories Hollywood has to tell. 

A few mornings before McGregor had found 
a note under the door. 

It -was from the milkman, requesting a | 
photograph. 

“When I gave it to him he told me he had | 
been in pictures. A fine looking fellow, and in- | 
telligent. He had played some small parts, but | 
the sledding was hard so he had to take what- | 
ever work he could find to keep going. 

“You see they don’t go back home,”’ said 
Mac. ‘I never would have gone back, either. 
They become chauffeurs, salesmen, waiters. 
It’s a hard game. 

Of course, there are any number of hopeless 
screen-struck ones, but there are also any 
number who have tackled the business in a 
thoroughly business-like manner, believing it 
offers greater opportunities than any other 
profession. To this last order McGregor 
belongs. 

He had a chance to follow in the footsteps of | 
his father, a wealthy clothing manufacturer. 
The work did not appeal to him. He didn’t 
feel he fitted. 


O the adventuring spirit that once took him 
on a wild cruise to China brought him to the 
gates of Hollywood. Katherine MacDonald, 
‘whom he had met in the East before she en- 
tered pictures, gave him letters to several 
casting directors, and did all she could for him. 

“But no one can help you in this business,” 
says Mac. “I know, because I’ve tried to help 
other fellows and found that I usually did them 
more harm than good. 

‘Directors naturally look withsuspicion upon 
anyone who is introduced as a friend or 
relative.” ; 

With a letter from Miss MacDonald, Mac 
called on the Lasky casting director—and got a 
job as extra. He worked for two days, then 
was Idle two weeks. 

He went from studio to studio for a year, 
playing extra. Did any director note his good 
looks and his magnetic personality, and pick 
him out from a mob? “They did not!” says 
Mac emphatically. : 7 

If Griffith had seen him he might have been 
picked, but Griffith was working in the East. 
Rex Ingram did see him, after Mac had been 
knocking about for a year and a half as an 
extra, and he engaged him for the first avail- 
able réie—that of Fritz in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” 

Ingram believes him to be the best bet 
among the young American leading men. 

Only great directors dare to make dis- 
coveries, and there are only one Ingram and 
one Griffith in the business 

The caste system inthe Hollywood studios is 
rigid. The extra does not talk with stars and 
directors. 

“Only one star ever spoke to me while I was 
playing extra,” remarked Mac, “and I spoke to 
her first. That was Leatrice Joy. I took the 
courage to compliment her upon a very difli- 
cult scene in which she had worked nearly all 
one terrible hot day, and she was very charm- 
ing. 

‘But stars do not have time to talk with 
extras and to hear their troubles; they couldn't 
help if they did.” 

Even when the beginner has achieved a rung 
above that of extra his troubles are far from 
over. In fact, they only have a good start. 
While still playing extra McGregor was sum- 
moned for a small part ina Katherine Mac- 
Donald picture. But the director said he 
wouldn’t do. 

“Vou look too much like a leading man,”’ he 
said. “‘The fans might prefer you to the hero. 
You are dnly good for leads.”’ 

Either you’re too good or not good enough; 
there’s always a reason against you. 
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Teeth Like Pearls 


Don’t leave that film-coat on them 


Wherever dainty people meet, you see 
prettier teeth today. 

In old days most teeth were film- 
coated. Now -millions use a new-type 
tooth paste which fights film. 

Make this free test, if only for beauty’s 
sake. Ten days will show you what it 
means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can fee! it. Much of it clings 
and stays under old-way methods. 


Soon that film discolors, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s 


paste. The name is Pepsodent. Leading 
dentists the world over began to advise 
it. Now careful people of some 50 
nations employ it every day. And to 
millions of homes it is bringing a new 
dental situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Nature’s 
agents for neutralizing acid and digest- 
ing starch deposits. Pepsodent with every 

use gives them mani- 


fold effect. 





how teeth lose luster. 

Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, 
and very few escape 
them. It holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


These discoveries 
are everywhere 
changing the old 
methods of teeth 
cleaning. They have 
brought a new concep- 
tion of what clean teeth 


Never 








It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth 


to cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 


cause of pyorrhea. 


The new-day method 


Dental science has found two effective 


ways to daily fight that film. One acts to 
disintegrate the film at all stages of forma- 


tion. The other removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were embodied in a new-type tooth 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


mean. 


A delightful test 
We offer here a delightful test which 


will be a revelation. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. You will learn the way 
to benefits you want. Cut out coupon 
now. 










1311 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.564,1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to z a family. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Fortunately Rex Ingram considered 


| McGregor just right for the réle of Fritz in 


“Zenda.” 


“T didn’t know whether or not he could act,” 


| says Rex, “but I did know he could wear a 





ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing. 





{t's so easy to get off on the wrong foot with 
people — whether it be in an important business 
contact or simply in a casual social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make people like you. 
And so often it is some seemingly very little thing that 
may hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you watch a 
person’s teeth when he or she is in conversation with 
vou. If they. are unclean, improperly kept, and if 
you are a fastidious person, you will automatically 
hold this against them. And all the while this same 
analysis is being made of you. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently used—will 
protect you against such criticism. Listerine Tooth 
Paste cleans teeth a new way. The first tube you 
buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the first 
few days. And, moreover, just as Listerine is the 
safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth Paste is the safe 
dentifrice. It cleans yet it cannot injure the enamel. 


What are your teeth saying about you today?— 
LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 














Musical Instruments 
Not toys—but high-grade practical instruments for 


Symphony or Jazz orchestras. Great for solo work at 
Club, Lodge or Legion gatherings or home entertain- 
ments. Anyone can play with a few simple lessons, 


furnished with each instrument. 
Musical Pitch Fork Stecsarmone Jazz-O-Nette 
Mando-Zi Harp 


Musical Saw Hohner Sax 
Try any of fhese {nstrumente for 15 ¢ days. 
Free Trial (775°.. = be 
prides: Easy time Tiaie Payments. Send woey for new. 
trated catalog Geceribing complete line. 


If not satisfied, {f you can't learn to 
<. WIUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 








lus- 


‘kabl ow 
hi 
Water Street . Atkinson, Wis. 





Masler fey 


hich can unloc stc- 
cess; can throw wide the doors which § seem to 
bar men from the treasure house of nature; it 
is for those who are wise enough to understand, 
broad enough to weigh the evidence and firm 
enough to follow their own judgment. Evidence 
of great value will be sent free upon request. 


CHARLES F. HAANEL. 206 Howard Building, St. Louls, Mo. 


WANT WORK acne ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, Men or women, 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employment 








| players. 








| uniform better than anyone in pictures, with 


the exception of Eric Von Stroheim.” 

Kex is not given to complimenting his 
But his wife, Alice Terry, is not 
averse to spreading glad tidings. She came 
dashing over to the McGregors one evening, as 
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“They're going to 


excitedly as Paul Revere. 
“Rex says you’re 


sign you!’ she shouted. 
great.” 

Since then Mac has played ieading réles ina 
number of pictures, but his big opportunity has 
not yet arrived. It rests w sce the gods, who in 
Hollywood are termed directors. 

“A beginner,” says Mac, “has one chance in 
ten thousand.” 

Mac is no longer a beginner for the simple 
reason that he is one in ten thousand. 


Alice and Miss Terry 


{[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 } 


“Hurt my feelings? Yes! Once, but that 
was before I got on to the dissociation of per- 
sonalities, which is something like separating 
anegg—” ; 

“You can put the director back in the ice- 
box while you beat the husband: Miss Terry, 
don’t pursue this metaphor too far. Get back 
to your own hurt feelings.” 

““Well, they were burt a few days after we 
Were married.” 

“They always are. ‘ 
ried a while you lose your feelings. 

“Well, if you don’t, you lose your husband. 
The system is to lose the feelings without 
letting the husband suspect you’ve done it. 
Then he goes on being considerate of them 
anyway. The combination of a considerate 
husband and a sensible wife is perfect.” 

“Miss Terry, there is something in your 
manner which leads me to suspect that you 
have arrived, not jumped, at this conclusion.” 

“T certainly have. When your husband is 
your boss, he can’t be indulgent, because it 
isn’t fair to the others with whom you work. 
He can’t be unnecessarily severe, becaure, 
director or not, he is still your husband and 
public severity is in bad taste and would hurt 
any wife. Rex calls me ‘Miss Terry’ when 
he gives me directions and instructions, and 
I obey them without question because I’ve 
learned from experience that he knows more 
than I do. At first, when I hadn’t quite con- 
firmed my suspicion that he did, I disokeyed 
him once or twice and deliberately used my 
own judgment as to how a thing should be 
done or an effect made. After I’d seen the 


pictures, I never did it again. 


After you’ve been mar- 
? 


HE position of working for your husband 

is really more difficult than advantageous. 
You know, yourself, that to shut the husband 
entirely out of the studio is psychologically 
and emotionally impossible. Any other di- 
rector might tell you that you were stupid, or 
cold, or ineffectual (in the usua] studio equiva- 
lent for those terms, understand) and you 
could take it gracefully and do your best 
to get his idea and give him what he wanted 
as an entirely impersonal part of the day’s job. 
But the boss who is the husband as well, for 
the sake of your sensibilities and his own, even 
for the sake of the detached human sensi- 
bilities of the people around you, has to strain 
to keep the middle course between patience 
and impatience. To overdo the tolerance 
the slightest shade would be just as demoral- 
izing to the other players. I really don’t 
approve of wives working for husbands.” 

“Yet you are doing it and doing it suc- 
cessfully.” 

“That’s why I’m in a position to know how 
hard it is and to say it generally shouldn’t be 
done. There isn’t a director whose ability 
and achievements I respect and admire as I 
do my husband’s. And there isn’t a director 
for whom, as an actress, I'd rather work. But 
our marriage isn’t a help to our professional 
association. That isn’t just morbid discon- 
tent, either. The drawbacks are definite and 


I have a memory of one or two early dis- 
turbances.”’ 

“The honeymoon tragedy?” 

“Yes, that was one. We were doing ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’ I had been married only 
a few days. My first day back at the studio, 
there was my new husband directing a scene 
with Lewis Stone and ordering him to kiss me, 
not once, but over and over, until the effect 
was just right. Everybody was amused and 
took no trouble to hide it. That added to my 
embarrassment and distress. Of course, my 
nervousness didn’t help the scene a bit. But 
it did seem too dreadful to have a husband of 
only two days, who professed to love his wile, 
shouting instructions how to kiss her to another 


man. I considered it unnecessary indelicacy.” 
“But. what of-Mr. Stone. Did he need the 
instruction?” 


“The director seemed to think so. 
way, he hated it just as much as 1] did.” 

“He was no gentleman.” 

“Well, what he said was: ‘I]] never make 
love to another bride before her husband.’ ” 

“T beg Mr. Stone’s pardon. Ive done him 
an injustice.” 

“Please don’t do me one by thinking T was 
unnaturally sensitive. I never felt so silly 
in my life.” 

“Miss Terry, your little confession will 
shatter the pet illusion of lots of people who 
think that Hollywood wives don’t wait two 
days to be kissed by other men.” 

“T think we'd better stop the interview 
before we begin to gossip. How does one 
conclude an interview?” 

“One says something about one’s work 
being all in all toone. Any little bromide will 
do nicely.” 

“Truly. ’'m not a bit mad about the 
movies.” Alice Terry became suddenly seri- 
ous. ‘How can I tell whether I’m any good 
or not? Don’t say any obviously nice thing, 
please. One person likes me. Another per- 
son doesn’t. We do what our directors tell 
us, as best we can, and what have we to show 
for it? Ten seconds of fair acting, probably, 
but even that isn’t entirely our own. The 
character is created by the author, the action 
and condition by the director, the picture by 
the photographers, the scenic artists, the cos- 
tumers. Even the words the picture speaks 
are the title writers. 

“There is so much luck in the game, im- 
possible people manage to get way up front 
while really fine ones never get their chance. 
Sometimes I really regret the cutting-room 
where I worked and could know that if I did 
such and such a quantity of work I was good, 
and bad if I did less. I worked in the Lasky 
cutting-room once, you know, when the acting 
wasn’t breaking just right for me as a beginner. 

“<The Four Horsemen’ was my first big 
part. Only a director can feel that a picture 
is really his, and that he has accomplished 
something. I haven’t a single qualification 
to be one. My boss is my husband and my 
husband my boss. It takes all my talent to 
play the successful actress and successful wife.” 


Any- 
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Mary Pickford’s Favorite 
Stars and Films 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 ] 


Mary Classifies Directors 


The conversation turned to D. W. Grifiith’s 
latest production, ‘‘The White Rose.” .I 
ventured the opinion that Mr. Griffith, in his 
recent works, has shown signs of weariness, a 
need for recreation. 

“He needs to get away from the little circle 
of people who have surrounded him for years,” 
said Mary. “He needs fresh viewpoints .. . 
We all do. He ought to come back here and 
listen to a friend. 
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“Home life means so much, and Mr. Griffith 
hasn’t as happy an environment as he should 
have. That studio of his at Mamaroneck is ¢o 
gloomy, and he virtually lives in it. If he 
would only come out here and play with 
Douglas and Charlie. Of course, he considers 
them children, but it would do him good to 
play with children.” 

Of Ivor Novello, the latest Griffith find, 
Mary said: “Negative,” adding, “but he’s 
very handsome and he may have possibilities. 
Another director might give him more punch. 
Mr. Griffith-is a woman’s director. He never 
has made a male star.” 

Richard Barthelmess, she agreed, was 
already close to stardom before he came under 
Griffith supervision. 

“There are directors for men and directors 
for women; few are equally effective with both 
men and women,” observed Mary. 

“Mr. Lubitsch is a splendid director for a 
woman after she has gained a certain amount 
of self-reliance and maturity of talent, but he 
is primarily a man’s director, I think. . 

“Mickey Neilan is a woman’s director. 
Mickey's greatest failing is his inability to 
sustain interest throughout a long production. 
His finest pictures have been the short stories 
in ‘Bits of Life.’ I’m having him start in the 
middle of ‘Dorothy Vernon ‘of Haddon Hall,’ 
co that, if he does lose interest, the most | 
important part of the picture will not suffer. 

“Rex Ingram—I can’tsay—heseems to have 
been successful with both men and ‘women, 
although his male ‘finds’ have been more | 


| 
’ striking. | 
| 





“Cecil De Mille is—well, I guess it isn’t 
necessary to classify him,” Mary flashed a | 
smile. 

“Charlie Chaplin is a woman’s director. He | 
knows women—oh, how he knows women!” | 

‘*He knows men, too,” interjected Doug, 
vehemently. 

“But he knows women better,” insisted | 
Mary. “I wouldn’t care.to be one of the girls 
to whom he has been attentive and ke sale zed | 
on the screen! He sees through them all.’ | 

Both Mary and Doug think Chaplin the 
greatest director of the screen, ““A Woman of | 
Paris” a milestone of advance in picture story 
telling. | 

“He’s a pioneer. There will never be another | 
Chaplin,” declared Mary. ad 

“There will never be another Mary,” 
clared Doug. 

**T only wish I could have him direct me for 
the sake of future record,” was Mary’s observa- 
tion. ‘Several years ago, when I was finishing 
a contract, Charlie sent his brother Syd to see 
me in New York with an offer of ten thousand 
a week to work four weeks with him. I was 
quite insulted! We considered him just a 
comedian. We didn’t realize his genius. 


The Future of Pictures 


“The important thing in pictures is not the 
story but the treatment. Setting, acting, story 
may all be splendid, but it’s the treatment that 
lifts a picture out of mediocrity. 

“The ideal combination for producing a 
superior picture would be a fine director and a 
fine scenario writer working together. Un- 











Brush downward over your upper teeth and gums— 
and upward over your lower teeth and gums 


ight ‘Tartar 


Keep the tartar germ off your teeth. You can, when 
you use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush right, and 
use it often enough. 

The bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
are serrated (saw toothed), curved to fit the jaw. 
They reach and clean the front surface of every one 
of your teeth. The wide-spaced bristles reach be- 
tween your teeth and clean crevices that ordinary 
brushes merely bridge over. 

The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
removes tartar-forming germs from the backs of 
teeth. It will reach even the backs of the back 
teeth—too often neglected when the tooth brush 
is not the right kind. 

Use your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush as shown 
in the photograph above and you can keep your 
teeth clean easily. Tartar is formed after germs 
fasten to your teeth. Keep your teeth clean and 
clear of germs with your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush, and tartar is held in check. Remember, 
“A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and all over the world in 


the sanitary yellow bor. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s—are 
made in three different textures of bristles — hard, medium and soft. 


ro-phy-lac-tic 
‘Tooth Brush 


“A clean tooth never decays” 








PS To 
MEDIUM CLEAN TOOTH woven OECAYS 


Always sold in a yellow box 
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The Verdict of Paris 


Mons. Doriot 


“TANGEE” 


HOTA TE 







LIPSTICK 


“Tangee’’—the mew amazing tangerine 
shade—when applied to the lips or cheeks 
is quickly followed by a transformation re- 
sulting in the natural color or shade in- 
tended for you by nature. Now the color 
rage in Paris, for it typifies Parisian Youth. 
Defies detection. Blends perfectly with 
every complexion. 

Waterproof and permanent. One applica- 
tion will last twenty-four hours—very 
economical. 

If unable to get **Tangee” in your local- 
ity, mail the coupon today. 


THE GEORGE W. LUF «‘ COMPANY 
New York Paris London 


= The Geo. W. Luft Company, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
For the enclosed $1.00 send ‘‘Tangee’® 
to (please print name) 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Eww stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
issing Sounds, Perforated, 
olly_or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears®’ require no 








| peramental. 
| had they been dictating to me, would have con- 


‘angle upon myself. 





medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO.., Incorporated 
468 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, 


N MO 
pA “3 HOMES 


Y0U can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
65 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


BUNIONS 


ESDODIIR pare, Mee me 
worst Bunions, Hump ly disappears. 
fe eater Ma gry ares, to cent 
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KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. M-356 | 

186 No. La SalleSt., Chicago, Illinoig | 
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fortunately there is so much jealousy in the 
business that this is difficult. 

“Thank goodness, I’m not jealous. I’m not 
vain about achieving personal glory by an in- 
dividual performance. My interest is in 
creating entertainment, and to that end I am 
willing to subordinate myself. 

“To whom can we look for advance, for 
fresh vigor?’’ she asked suddenly. ‘‘There are 
not many, are there? I think Lubitsch offers 
the greatest promise. I have tremendous con- 
fidence in him. 

“T brought him over here because I par- 
ticularly wanted a new angle on myself. He 
had never seen any of my pictures and I didn’t 
want him to see any. I placed myself com- 


| pletely in his hands, and I feel I gained a great 


deal.”’ 
She paused reflectively, and smiled. 
“Temperamental? Of course I’m_ tem- 
Any of those big business men, 


sidered it a whim of temperament to insist 
upon importing a foreign director when there 
are so many good ones available here. They 
could not have understood my wish for a new 
It was not a personal 
motive. It was sound business. We must be 
continually renewed or the public grows tired 
of us. No one can afford monotony. 

“Tt would be difficult to find a director in 


, this country who has not seen my pictures. 
| That is why, primarily, I wanted Mr. Lubitsch. 
| Besides, he has new ideas and tremendous 
| dramatic force. 
'me in three more pictures, one a year for three 


I have signed him to direct 


years.” 
Mary believes that there will be some re- 


‘action from spectacular magnificence toward 


simplicity, with Chaplin’s “A Woman of 
Paris”’ as the model. 
“But simplicity requires artists, and we 


| haven’t many artists. 


“Of course, we must have variety. We want 


| spectacular pictures and we want intimate, 


simple things. As I say, it all depends on 
treatment. The story of ‘A Woman of Paris’ 
is nothing; it’s the treatment.” 


The Star’s Responsibility 


Stars must assume responsibility for the 
quality of their pictures as well as for their 
individual performances if they are to survive. 
That is the Pickford dictum. 

“Tf a picture bearing a star’s name is poor, 
the star suffers. Look at the way Pola Negri 
was blamed for ‘Bella Donna,’ and the fault 
was not hers. 

“T would like to concentrate on acting alone, 
but I realize I can’t. I must be responsible for 
the entire production. So many things can 
ruin fine work. You must even supervise the 
printing and developing. 

“And so responsibilities are continually 
added. Just now we are finding it necessary to 
build or buy theaters in the key cities of the 
country in order to get a fair showing. To 
compete with the combine we must do this. 

“The only way to insure fair play, I believe, 
is by a union of independent artists as against 
the combine of business forces.” 


Mary as an Exhibitor 


“Harold Lloyd goes around to all sorts of 
theaters to observe people’s reactions to 
pictures,” continued Mary. ‘We all should do 
it more, but it is difficult for me to find the 
time. Douglas and I have a barometer in our 
servants. There are eight or nine of them, 
whom we always invite to sit with us when we 
show pictures on our screen at home. We have 
these showings a‘ least three times a week.” 

The other night Mary and Doug put on a 
Universal picture and none of the servants 
came! 

“And it was a very good picture,” said Mary, 
deploring the servants’ absence. “They were 
all on hand for Charlie’s picture and were 
deeply moved.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Another day of reckoning which Mary fore- 
sees Is to be brought about by the exhibitors 
through their mode of presenting pictures. 

“T personally resent being forced to sit 
through long vaudeville entertainments when 
I’ve paid to see a picture. And I am such a 
thorough, ordinary fan that I feel I express the 
general fan viewpoint,” observed Mary. 

“Many exhibitors present very effective 
little settings for their pictures, but a great 
many seem inspired by personal vanity to sub- 
ordinate the pictures to their own entertain- 
ment schemes. 

“Tf I were an exhibitor I would have only a 
song at the opening. No long: overture, but 
fine musical accompaniment during the 
picture. As it is, some of the orchestras walk 
out in the middle of the film and leave you to 
the mercy of an old organ. 

“This happened in a theater once when I 
was viewing ‘Madame Butterfly.’ The 
orchestra delivered a lengthy prelude, which 
apparently so exhausted them that they could 
not continue through the picture. A girl sat 
down at the organ and, in the most serious 
moment of ‘Butterfly,’ the organ pealed 
violently forth with ‘I Didn’t Raise My Boy 
to Be a Soldier.’ 

“But the day of reckoning is coming when 
the exhibitors will learn whether or not the 
public wants the picture subordinated to 
vaudeville acts and musical numbers. The 
real artists among exhibitors already know, 
and those who augment the pictorial entertain- 
ment with beautiful, effective musical accom- 
paniment contribute to the permanency of the 
motion picture as a form of entertainment. 
Sincerity and simplicity of the presentation of 
pictures are as essential as in the production oi 
them.” 


Her Personal Plans 


Mary does not intend to make any radical 
departure from the type of entertainment she 
has sponsored in the past. “Rosita” is just a 
variation. The curls will again wave. In fact, 
Mary has been negotiating with Mary Roberts 
Rinehart for a story in which she would play a 
fourteen-year-old girl. 

“T will continue to have comedy shades to 
my pictures. I think the screen needs comedy.” 

Neilan, who directed her memorable “Stella 
Maris,” will direct her ‘Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall.” 

She does not plan to do ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
as generally reported, although she considered 
it as a possibility. Indeed, she considered it 
quite seriously. And it so happened that the 
Los Angeles papers printed the fact that Mary 
contemplated the production on the same day 
that they printed an announcement of Norma 
Talmadge’s intention of filming the classic. 

“T am too much of a Norma fan to want to 
enter into rivalry with her,” explained Mary. 
“T don’t think such competition would be good 
business. It would afford an opportunity for 
odious comparisons. Those who prefer her 
might resent me, and those who like me might 
be unkind to her. I called on Mr. Schenck 
after the announcement and we discussed the 
matter. He very nicely said that they would 
withdraw if I wished to make the picture, but 
I told him I certainly did not expect that. 

“There would be many difficulties to meet in 
filming ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ It would be hard 
to find a Romeo, and Romeo is more important 
to the screen version than to the stage. Then, 
too, I think the beauty of Shakespeare lies in 
the lines rather than in the pictures he pre- 
sents. When you think of Dumas’ stories or of 
the Arabian Nights you see gorgeous, dramatic 
pictures, but when you think of Shakespeare 
you hear great melodies.” 

Mary admits that there have been times 
when, tired and confronted with disappoint- 
ments, she has thought of retiring. 

“But you see,” she says, with a plaintive 
gesture, ‘I’ve worked all my life, from a little 
child. Work has become life to me. I can 
think of nothing to fill the void. Douglas talks 
of travel and study. I could enjoy a few 
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montus of travel every year, but I can have 
that and still make pictures. As for study, I’m 
taking French; my teacher comes to the studio 
or to my home every day. So... I shall 
remain on the screen as long as they want me, 
as a producer as long as they permit me.” 





I hope I have shown you why Mary Pickford 
is queen of the films and why she will always be 
the queen. There are other women in pictures 
quite as charming and more fascinating, but a 
queen cannot rule by charm alone. “Mary” S 
superiority lies in applied mentality. As 
mistress of screen entertainment, apart from 
her talent as an actress, she sits on the throne. 

For all her self-assurance, she really 
lacks confidence in her own powers. She is the 
first to suspect that she’s slipping. Indeed, 
Mary is something of a calamity howler where 
she, herself, is concerned. But I pity the 
valiant Wall Street forces if they ever try to 
dethrone her from her independence! 

{ do not think it matters what Mary Pick- 
ford ever does on the screen; she has in twenty 
years become that which ordinarily requires 
two hundred—a tradition. Greater actresses 
may arise about her, but Mary will know no 
rival, for she has become a symbol of love to 
the lonelv soul of the world. 


Motion Picture Statistics 


for 1923 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 | 


rich and the sultan of a harem, only to Le! 
awakened, in the last shot, by havi ing a police- | 
man crack him v iolently over the head with a | 
long billy. 

476 hens laid an egg w hich rolled down and | 
burst on someone’s head. 

981 comedians fell head first into a barrel of 
flour, and, coming forth white, were mistaken 
for ghosts. 

1,224 comedians hid in trunks which were 
immediately hurled down a flight of stairs by 
husky draymen. 


Statistics Relating to Dramas 


In the 5,700 serious screen dramas produced in 
1923: 

5,633 innocent ingenues made grimaces and 
pretended to choke when taking their first sip 
of spirituous liquor. 

7,920 lumps of sugar were fed to strange 
horses by simple country maidens. 

5,118 beautiful and haughty daughters of 
wealthy and socially prominent families mar- 
ried poor young men in their fathers’ employ. 

2,710 hardened burglars, second-story men 
and safe crackers were instantly reformed and 
reduced to pious tears by infants in woolen 
nightgowns mistaking them for Santa Claus. 

1,866 stems of wine glasses snapped between 
the fingers of middle-aged gentlemen under the 
stress of a sudden sentimental emotion. 

6,022 Venetian chairs, 3,827 decorative fish- 
nets, and 4,926 small statues of the Venus de 
Milo were used in furnishing the studio-sets of 
wealthy artists. 

14,729 full-grown tortoises were sacrificed ta 
supply rims for glasses worn by home-loving 
actors and actresses while reading the poems of 
Robert W. Service. 

Of 5.126 wicked bachelors with white spats 
and waxed moustaches, 5,102 had Jap valets, 
the other twenty-four havi ing valets made up to 
look like Japs. 

2,790 young women of God’s great-out-of 
doors tore strips from their petticoats to bind 
the wounds of noble young cow-punchers 
injured in defence of their virtue. 

1.240 boats went down near an uninhabited 
South Sea island, the only survivors in each 

case being two moral young persons of op- 
posite sex. 

3,789 financiers were stabbed with paper- 

cutters in their luxurious libraries, while in the 


























The largest one-man shovels in the world, equipped with General Electric 
motors, take eight dump cartloads at a bite, and can take a bite a minute. 


Its shoulders never tire 
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A giant worker-excavating 
over three hundred thousand 
cubic feet a day! In three days, 
sia hours and thirty-six min- 
utes, it could handle material 
equal in cubic contents to. 


GeneralElectricCom- the Washington Monument. 
# pany makes many 

different types of 

motors, some small § Think for how many centu- 

enough to wind a ? . 
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enough to operate ‘ 
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Har Hair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair to 


WITH LUDEN'S (gay, “a y 
q ite original dark color A 
L U D E \ S colenttl “Qsbaw’ HAIR coma 


is not a dye buta beneficial prep- 
aration used by men and women oo, 


BEAUTYPEEL UMCDeN Deauey” for over 30 years. Never fails. 










CREATES BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION BY PEELING OFF Guaranteed. Used in privacy of 1% oe 
spots, wrt blemishes, » pimoles. bise heads, fiver your home; change is gradual wr fe 
at. | lotion. Painless, harm —agh Re ng. and natural. Your friends nee 


8) 

TRIAL COSTS NOTHING Wr'etrdy | not know. 
u ‘UTrial Offer and FREE Beautynecl Beauty Book. | Miniature bottles of Q-Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampoo 
BEAUTYPEEL BEAUTYPEEL CO., Dept. 104, EL PASO, TEX. | mailed free. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 
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‘| ~ TO “PHOTOPLAY” 


Thus the Christmas spirit will not wither along with the 


holly and mistletoe. Such a gift, repeating itself month 
‘i after month, defies the legend of wintertime to snuff it out. 
: Photoplay Magazine reveals Filmland to the recipient—and who 
it isn’t interested in motion pictures? Contributed to by a staff of 
("| photographers and writers to whom every corner of filmland is ever 
open, Photoplay affords the most interesting illustrations, cleverest 


| paragraphs, truest personality sketches and breeziest information 
("| about the magic land and fascinating celebrities behind the Screen. 
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To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and 
Ie most attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been 
(i! provided, stating that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
“|, will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name 
\. and Christmas greetings will appear on this card, which 
i will be senc either to you or the recipient of the gift. 
it When you return coupon, attach a Postal or Express money order or a Check. 
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drawing-room beyond their daughter’s coming- 
out party was at its height. 

2,963 inebriate gentlemen in evening dress 
fell into a fountain, and had to be fished 
out by other less liquored members of the 
party. 

5,699 young ladies stretched their arms 
yearningly toward young men who had just 
left them. 

17,940 shots were fired from cowboys’ 
revolvers, the number of casualties resulting 
from these shots totalling sixteen. 

4,371 pounds of bear grease, 8,726 gallons of 
liquid veneer, 792 hogsheads of Macassar oil, 
four tons of pomade, 679 gross bottles of 
brilliantine, 1,342 carboys of vaseline, 7,223 
quart cans of shellac, and 987 barrels of patent- 
leather polish were consumed by leading men 
in beautifying their hair. 

5.480 pairs of domesticated doves were 
shown in close-ups sitting beak to beak. 

Of, 3,140 young men condemned for crime, 
only two were guilty, and these two had com- 
mitted the crime to protect a woman’s honor. 

3,420 gay clubmen, leading double lives, 
were shot through their evening-shirt bosoms 
from behind portieres, by the young women 
they had cast aside. 

6,840 sub-titles contained the word “ecstasy” 
spelled “ecstacy.” 

2,741 out of 2,742 dinners shown on the 
screen, consisted solely of a large papicr-mache 
turkey. 

1,940 poor young orphans married noble 
young men who turned out to be millionaires. 

5,069 dashing Don Juans from the city went 
motoring in racing runabouts and stopped for 
a drink at an antique rustic well presided over 
by a beautiful and trusting barefoot maiden 
with curls down her back. 

4,681 virtuous and inexperienced young 
ladies from the New England R. F. D. routes 
became great prima donnas within a fortnight 
of their arrival on Broadway. 

3,568 mortgaged homesteads of aged and in- 
digent widows were discovered, at the last 
minute, to contain either a rich vein of oil, a 
gold mine, or a spring of rare medicinal waters 
—making their property worth millions. 

3.928 cheval mirrors were smashed by actors 
in their big scenes after they had looked at 
their reflections in the glass. 

3.422 husbands discovered their wives mak- 
ing baby clothes, and thus learned, to their 
amazement, that they were to become fathers 
within a week. 





One of the 
greatest features 
of the year: 


The 
Autobiography 
of 


Pola Negri 


begins in the 
February issue of 


PHOTOPLAY 
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Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your con- 
tribution. What have you seen, in the past month, that 
was stupid, unlife like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do 
not generalize; confine your remarks to specific instances of ab- 
surdities in pictures you have seen. Your observation will be 
listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 
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actor, author or director. 











MARATIION WRITING 
N “The Eternal Flame,’”’ Norma Talmadge 
as the Countess is seen seated at a desk writ- 

ing. A subtitle reads, ‘For twenty-two days 
she wrote him but her letters remained un- 
answered.”. Then follows a fade in of Norma 
still seated at the desk and still writing. Sort 
of a letter-writing Marathon, eh what? 

F. M. S., Bath, Maine. 


SOME ALARMING OMISSIONS 
ANY of us think “The Midnight Alarm” 
one of the biggest pictures of the year, but 
we could not help noticing the following: 

At the close of the scene when the building 
is on fire, Carrington is seen fleeing down the 
stairs when he suddenly remembers that he 
left his keys in the vault lock. He does not go 
to recover them, but goes up to the roof. 
However, when the firemen come up to rescue 
Sparkle, the keys are gone and he is forced to 
burn out. the lock. 

In another place Currington jumps from the 
top of the building and meets his death. There 
is a spot of blood on the sidewalk beside his 
head. The scene is changed for a few seconds 
and then it shows the firemen picking up 
Carrington. After he is removed there is no 
spot on the pavement. 

HeNRrETTA Puiuiep, Rock Island, IIl. 


BLAME IT ON THE DEVIL 

N “The Devil’s Foot,” a Sherlock Holmes 

picture, JJolmes comes into the room where 
the two brothers and sister, who were mysteri- 
ously murdered, are sitting. The first time we 
see the sister, she is bareheaded. Yet, in the 
same scene, she has a black turban on. Again, 
when the doctor places his hand on her head at 
the last of the scene, she is without her hat. 
How-did-she-do-it? 

NINA Ensicn, Anata, Calif. 


FATHER ALSO HAD A PLANE 

N “Children of Jazz,’ Eileen Percy and 

Ricardo Cortez leave New York and Bab’s 
father behind them in an attempted flight to 
Panama for “breakfast.””’ But, due to a 
storm, they are forced to land on an island 
where a “former’’ friend of theirs lives, the 
only dwelling on that island. Later, Theodore 
Kosloff (their host on the island) leaves them 
and the household turns out to see him off. 
And there in the group is Bab’s father, with 
whom it was impossible for her to communi- 
cate! But no sub-title told us of his arrival, 
nor how he located his daughter. 

Marié C. INGERSOLL, Avon, N. J. 





MULE EXPRESS 
[N “Up in the Air With Mary,” I noticed a 

very unusual thing. Two parties were start- 
ing toa deserted boat house to rescue the heroine 
(Louise Lorraine). One of these parties 
started in a fast motor hoat and the other on 
a mule, the boat starting first. When the 
mule got on shore the motor boat was about 
half way to shore. Fast mule, eh! what? 

D. W. R., Huntington, W. Virginia. 


HE SHAVED UNCONSCIOUSLY 
| ad the picture, ‘Slander the Woman,” fea- 
turing Dorothy Phillips, when Emile The 
Trapper, alias Dr. Molleur, shoots the Judge, 
the Judge lies unconscious for several days. 
Then it shows a scene when he returns to 
consciousness and there is not even one day’s 
growth of beard upon his face. This is purely 
an oversight upon the part of the directors. 
JuLes MAYER, New York City. 


HALF AND HALF 
| “The Snow Bride,” Alice Brady goes to 
her room and mixes up a cup containing half 
liquor and half poison. While she is’ praying 
a man comes into her room and tries to kiss 
her. During this her new husband goes to 
drink the cup of liquid and lo! there is only a 
half cup. Maybe someone else drank the 
half which was liquor and her husband the 
poison, because he was the one to die 


A TRAVELING AUDIENCE 
Wh “Circus Days,” every place the circus went 

they had the same audience. When Toby 
sold popcorn he always sold to the same 
people. There were also three women who sat 
in the front row at each place. Did they enjoy 
the circus so much that they went from town 
to town to see it? 

L. B. C., Pittsford, N. Y. 


A PATENT PHONOGRAPH 

N “TI Am the Law,” Rosemary Theby puts a 

record on the phonograph and, though it is 
evident that the piece is going, the label re- 
mains perfectly still so that the audience can 
read the inscription, ‘““My Daddy’s Gone 
Away.” I would like to have the patent since 
it is very handy in many instances. 

ALICE ARMSTRONG, Bloomington, IIl. 


BRAVO, BAVU ? 
N “Bavu,” the villain, Wallace Beery, is sup- 
posed to be an uneducated Russian of the 
lower class. It is, therefore, very unfortunate 
that he spoke English well enough to enable 
an American audience to read his lips. 
W. A. H., Jacksonville, Tl. 





Editor Photoplay Magazine: 





A CORRECTION 


Dear Sir: In the November issue of your magazine, there appears a criticism of 
the picture “Divorce.” This is in a column headed “Why Do They Do It?” and is 
signed by Bob H. Jutt, Louisville, Kentucky. It may sometimes happen that the fan 
might make an error as well as an author, actor or director. 
piece of film—the insert of the letter to which Mr. Jutt has referred. You will please 
note that the date on the letter is September 15th, 1922, and not September 20, 1923. 
Therefore the pleasure Mr. Jutt experienced on July 4, 1923, of seeing this picture, 
need not have been marred had he put on his glasses before going to the show. 

Joun J. MAcKEnzte, Chester Bennett Productions 


Enclosed you will find a 
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— MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 


wrapped in pure tin 


foi 


l. Delicious as 


sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


$1.00 for a pound box, 
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he onl 
Chocolate Pads 


H. O. Wirsur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs. #pd colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is now made 

inamildér form for: babies and small 

children.Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
35¢ and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The: > Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
THE EYELASHES 





Liquid Make-up the Best 


Every girl can now have those long, thick, 
lustrous, sweeping eyelashes which add so 
much to beauty, if she wants them. 

All she has to do is to apply a new liquid 
make-up which darkens them instantly, 
making them look nearly twice as long and 
heavy as they really are. This liquid is water- 
proof and will not rub off or smear. It is applied in an 
instant and is beneficial to the lashes, as it contains 
a natural oil which stimulates their growth. This new 
make-up which is used by society women and screen 
favorites everywhere, is called Lashbrow Liquid. 


FREE TRIAL 


For introductory purposes we will send you free a 
generous supply of Lashbrow Liquid. And we will in- 
clude a trial size of another Lashbrow product, Lash- 
brow Pomade, which quickly stimulates the growth of 
the brows and lashes. Clip this announcement and 
send it at once to Lashbrow Laboratories, Dept. 21, 
37 West 20th Street, New York City. Enclose 
10c to cover cost of packing and shipping. 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY an American writer was paid $1800 for a 
single short story. By learning to tell the stories of her 
dreame this woman has found her way to fame and for- 

write, too. new practical course of 





tune. You can learn 
instruction will give you the training right in your own home 
during your puare ¢ a. Endorsed by eminent writers including 
thelate Jack Lond 


for | cad booklet *‘The Art of Story 
Write Today & ng.” No obligations—the book- 
let is free. Special offer now eae made. Write Loday—Now! 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 
Dept. 1 Ft. Wayne, indiana 


K STARS H& Beautifully, Framed 


Photos (Post Card Size) 
Your Choice of MOTION, PICTURE STARS 


for only 35 cents, or select three (all 
different) for one dollar. Address:— 


APEX SUPPLY CO. Dept. 22 

1001 West 25th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
We want a fourth 
— a our 


$500 CONTES = 


Arms.” $500 will be paid to the writer of ‘the best one 
submitted. Send us your name and we shall send you 
the words of the song and the eam of this contest. 
Address Contest Editor, World M. P. oS oats -» 245 W. 
47th St., Dept. 752B, New York, N. ¥ 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


[ contINUED FROM PAGE 73 | 


Fox and his exchange were last on the list. Fox 
was strongly entrenched. He had large hold- 
ings in theater interests all over the city of New 
York, and he had allied with him many persons 
of financial and political power, among them 
Tim Sullivan, an astute old party often de- 
picted by the cartoonists as strolling Four- 
teenth street with a large, striped Bengal cat 
on a leash, in the vicinity of a temple of liberty 
known as Tammany Hall. 

The General Film Company took the squir- 
rels and the rabbits first, saving the tiger for 
the grand climax and finish. 

It was just as well. If some of the rabbits 
had known what a fight the tiger was going to 
put up they might have developed a dangerous 
courage. 

Early in September of 1911, William Fox got 
a telephone call from the offices of the General 
Tilm Company in which he was invited to call 
on Percy-Waters, general manager. He went. 


T appeared that Mr. Fox was advised in a 

friendly but exceedingly direct way that this 
was a most excellent time to sell The Greater 
New York Film Rental Company to the Gen- 
eral Film Company. 

This Mr. Fox did not think especially desir- 
able. The Greater New York, according to his 
testimony in subsequent litigation, was earning 
about $75,000 a year and cost him very little 
effort. He remarked that his business was 
worth about $750,000, and indicated he would 
rather keep it. 

This was the signal for the entry of J. J. 
Kennedy, the great persuader. 

“T would not want to let. go at all, even 
under this pressure, unless I got at least $150,- 
090,”’ Fox announced. 

Kennedy went down into the little black 
book. “In my opinion we could pay you 
$89,000.” 

The interview ended with declarations of 
friendship and with the status quo unimpaired, 
but full of static electricity. 

The evening of November 14, 1to11, a few 
hours after the Tuesday meeting of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company, a messenger boy 
dashed into the Fox offices a few minutes before 
closing time, bearing a letter. 

In this letter the Motion Picture Patents 
Company in its own polite crisp way an- 
nounced to the Greater New York Film Rental 
Company that, on 8 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing of the ensuing fourth day of December, 
IgII, its license would be cancelled. Bang. ° 

Fox went to see Kennedy. This time he 
asked for $125,900. 

Kennedy promised to take it up with the 
executive committee. 

Fox held many conferences with his friends 
in the General organization, Jacques Ber:t of 
Pathe and Albert E. Smith of Vitagraph. Then 
he went back to Kennedy. 

“There is not a chance of getting you any 
more than the schedule,” Kennedy announced 
with an air of regretful resignation. 

He reached for the little black book. 

Consulting the book, Kennedy murmured 
something about $78,000 or $80,000, with a 
crafty eye on Fox. 

Fox was on the alert at once. 
schedule was $89,000.” 

Kennedy was watching carefully. The tiger 
had come into camp. 

“Well, maybe—I'm willing to stand by any 
figure I gaye you. 

” Fox grew melodramatic, pleading. 

“See if you can’t get me a hundred thou- 
sand.” On the witness stand a few years later 
he recounted the story of that sad, bitter inter- 
view, explaining in scenario fashion: ‘“Re- 
member, I am dying now. Down and out two 
days later, and everybody pretending to be my 
‘dearest friend.” 

Kennedy went to the phone and called up 
a member of the committee. “Fox is here, 


“No, the 


ready to sell to General. He wanted me to try 
to get him a hundred thousand.” 

Then Kennedy hung up the phone and 
turned back to Fox, with the air of one who 
had done his best and failed. 

“All these fellows are your friends, but they 
make me the Patsy. They want to be the good 
fellow, and they are making me the bad fellow. 
He said the schedule called for $78,000. Better 
let me stand by my offer of $90,000.” 

Fox was moved with great emotion. 

“Mr. Kennedy, beggars can’t be choosers. 
My life is coming to the last. On December 
4th the Greater New York shall be no more. 
I suppose the best thing I can do is to agree to 
accept your offer.” 

The agreement was made and the contract 
forwarded to Fox; also a formal withdrawal 
of the cancellation of his license. 

But Fox was not done yet. He submitted 
the contract of sale to Rogers & Rogers, his 
attorneys, and on December 6, Gustavus A. 
Rogers called up Kennedy to announce that 
his client would not sell on the terms offered. 

Forthwith, on December 7, again came a 
notice of cancellation of the Greater New York 
license by the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, effective Christmas Day, 1911. 

Biograph refused thereupon to deliver film 
to the Greater New York. Fox, through his 
attorneys, went into the state courts of New 
York with an action for injunction. Years of 
complicated litigation followed, while Fox suc- 
cessfully fought from injunction to injunction, 
forcing a continuance of film service from the 
licensed studios of the Patents Company or- 
ganizations. Meanwhile he went into the pro- 
duction of film on his own account. Fox'did 
his fighting in the state courts and on his home 
grounds where all of his resources could be 
brought to bear. 


OT all of the Fox battles were fought in 

court. Some of them erupted in mysterious 
night raids and conflicts at the Greater New 
York exchange. There was strong arm work 
to be done. 

A significant bit of Fox strategic policy came 
with the acquisition of Winfield Sheehan, now 
vice president and general manager of the con- 
cern, who went to the film organization from 
his position as secretary to Rhinelander Waldo, 
then police commissioner of the city of New 
York. If Fox needed a militia, Winnie Sheehan 
knew where there were recruits. 

William Fox, the erstwhile cloth-sponger, 
was fighting his way to millions in a big and 
bitter game. A remarkable stroke, destined to 
affect all the course of the industry was yet 
to come, another of the secret, untold tales of 
the screen to come in an early chapter. 

The subject of the price paid for exchanges 
by the General Film Company has been the 
source of many erroneous traditions in the film 
world. Reference to the records of the cor- 
poration discovers that George Kleine, with 
one Canadian and four American exchanges, 
received the largest payment, a total of $346,- 
714.87. Next in total came the Pittsburgh 
Calcium Light exchanges of Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Omaha, Des Moines and Wilkes- 
barre, sold for $250,295.16. This concern was 
the property of Richard Rowland, now the ex- 
ecutive head of First National, and James B. 
Clarke. The sale set them fancy free, and in 
time Rowland came back to build Metro and 
make more screen history, with the memorable 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” But 
that is another story. 

And while we are in the thrilling domain of 
figures, it is of interest to note from the records 
of the time that, on October 31, 1910, there 
were in the United States a total of 9,480 mo- 
tion picture theaters, a mighty growth from 
the nickelodeon beginnings of 1905, a period 
of only five years. Of these theaters the Pat- 
ents Company held dominion over 5,281 and 
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the Independents served 4,199. Dipping again 
into the dusty statistics of the old Patents 
Company files twenty months later, July 7, 
1912, we find a total of 12,869 theaters, about 


Bebe Daniels, 


equally divided between the Licensees and the Star of 
Independents. This spells a growth of 36 per SLI: . : 
cent in less than two years. The Promised His Childr 
Land was growing richer. : 
The pressure of the Kennedy-General cam- Children” 
paign exerted far-reaching influences in many prizes her Mesh Bag. 


directions. It set in motion defensive move- 
ments and forces that were, in a few busy 
years, to remake the industry. 

Just when the movement to buy the licensed 
exchanges for General had got fairly under 
way, a secret meeting of the exchange men was 
called at Indianapolis, Ind. Up in a parlor at 
the Claypool hotel Richard Rowland, James 
3. Clarke, Robert Leibler, H. E. Aitken, John 
R. Freuler, Emanuel Mandelbaum and a num- 
ber of other exchange owners took counsel. 
It was agreed that they would stand out 
against a sale to the General Film Company. 

Hardly had this decision been reached when 
a tap on the door admitted a bellboy bearing 
a telegram addressed to H. EF. Aitken. 

Wish you success at your meeting. 
You have nothing to fear. 
J. J. KeNNEDy. 


N some manner, known to him only, Ken- 

nedy in New York was informed of the secret 
meeting, the hour at which it was held and the 
room number. The message with its reassuring 
words was disconcerting to the exchange men. 
This fellow Kennedy was uncanny. 

The first break in the compact came when, 
the following day, James B. Clarke of the 
Pittsburgh Calcium Light exchanges, an- 
nounced that they had decided to sell to Gen- 
eral, because they had been offered a most 
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from the Essanay Company’s forces in Chi- 
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For the Perfection 
of Your Complexion 





Don't allow your skin to deterio- 
rate from neglect. Daily care is 
essential to keep the skin in per- 
fect and healthy condition. For the 
perfection of your complexion use 


DR. BERRY’S 


KREMOLA. 


a scientific, re Ae, snow-white cream 
which removes ‘all blemishes, dark spots 
and cruptions resulting in a natural, 
clear, beautiful complexion. 


Kremola is a face bleach and tonic in 
one. Absolutely pure and harmless. 


Use Dr. Berry’s Kremola daily and you 
will always have a beautiful skin. 


Sold by drug and department stores or 
by mail $1.25 postpaid. 


Write for our free booklet, 
“ Hints on How to Be Beautiful.” 


DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 
2973 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 

















“Don’ t Shout” 


“*T hear you. I can hear 

now as well as anybody. 

‘How’? With “the MORLEY 

PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 

now, but they < invisible. 

would not know I[ had them in 
myself, only that I hear allright.” 

The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
atetothe eyes. In- 
visible. comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100 000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789, 10 S.18th St. Phila. 





Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL oturned (hat end of 10 
days you are not satisfied with this late model pao WOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward p: 


GREAT PRICE SAVING reer 


tory in the world by our money saving methods 


EASY MONTHLY PAYM ENTS Soomndl tnt 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 

FREE BOOK OF FACTS Frolsining Shipman 
about tbe typowrites indestes beak bate nctiooand eotartaisings 


Act Today! 
Mail 


Shipman’ Ward 

Mfg. Company 

2011 Shipman Bui'ding 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 





under cover with a bold announcement in ‘the 
trade journals of its new name, “The-American 
Tilm Manufacturing Company,” October 5, 
1910. The advertisement was calculated to 
inspire the motion picture world with the idea 
that this brand new independent concern 
started with all of the expertness and merits of 
the licensed studios. It proudly presented a 
list of no less than twenty employes, all fol- 
lowed by the descriptive line, “formerly of 
Essany.” 

The American raid practically cleaned out 
the Essanay staff over night. Among those kid- 
napped in the American’s raid were Allan 
Dwan, scenario expert, Charles Ziebarth, tech- 
nical expert, and J. Warren Kerrigan, leading 
man. 

George K. Spoor, of Essanay, grew decidedly 
displeased and vigorously took the warpath 
against the American, starting with an injunc- 
tion action to prevent "further raids on his staff. 
This injunction stood for many years, and, at 
last reports, Samuel S. Hutchinson of the 
American, and Spoor, neighbors on Chicago’s 
north side, have never becomne downright 
chummy. 

On November 4, 1910, Freuler addressed the 
Patents Company, giving notice of cancellation 
of his license. He wanted to beat them to it. 
November 14 the American Film Company 
burst forth with an advertisement announcing 
its first release, the Benton Harbor experiment, 
under the title of ‘Romantic Redskins.” And 
promptly on November 30 the Motion Picture 
Patents Company issued one of its neat an- 
nouncements, stating that the licenses of the 
l'reuler and Hutchinson exchanges, the West- 
ern of Milwaukee and Joplin, and the H. & H. 
of Chicago, had been cancelled. 

The American Film Company saw a rapid 
growth in the ensuing months and for some 
years enjoyed a remarkable prosperity. One 
of the minor stockholders, whg invested five 
thousand dollars in the concern, took that sum 
out in annual profits for a number of years. 
Under the name of the American several play- 
ers rose to stardom and a wide fame. 


N the winter of 1910 the American stock 

company was sent into the southwest to make 
“westerns,” and originated there the pictures 
long known under the “Flying A” brand. The 
brand learned to fly eluding the pursuit of the 
Motion Picture Patents Company. 

The first stand of the American was at Red- 
lands, California, then to La Mesa. There 
some difficulty was experienced because snipers 
and persons unknown tried target practice on 
the American’s one and only camera out on 
location, using a long range rifle from the pro- 
tective cover of a mesquite thicket. If the 
precious camera had been destroyed, the 
American’s producing program would have 
been set back many months. 

An insight into the status of the art of the 
dramatic film of the period is given by con- 
sideration of a typical advertisement of the 
time, an announcement that was made over the 
name of Carl Laemmle of the Imp release of 
March 28, 1910: 


TRANSFUSION 
LENGTH 960 FEET 
This is what I call a film classic. For 
it not only tells a beautiful love story, 
but is educational. It shows the process 
by which blood is transfused from a 
healthy person to an ailing one. All! 
this is worked in as a part of the love 
story. The whole plot is intensely ab- 
sorbing, the acting is pluperfect, the 
photography is clear and distinct, the 
staging masterly! 


This was a charming sample of the thriller 
productions of the period—bloody, but neat 
and timely. 

In the autumn of toro the rising profits of 
their picture making efforts in the New York 
Motion Picture concern, led Charles O. Bau- 
mann and Adam Kessel to the decision to add 
another producing company for the making of 


dramas. They incorporated the Reliance con- 
cern, a name which continued come years. 

Just at this juncture, Arthur Johnson, a 
favorite at Biograph and the nearest to a star 
that the screen had then produced, was getting 
into the bad graces of Biograph’s director-in- 
chief, D. W. Griffith. Johnson was perennially 
and perpetually late in arriving at the studio 
and when he arrived he often did not exactly 
resemble the young minister type for which he 
was so often cast. 

This situation broke into a storm of words 
one forenoon when Johnson dragged in, and the 
star stalked out with his feelings considerably 
hurt. 

Johnson took himself to an adjacent tavern 
where he resumed his spiritual investigations 
of the night before. 

The grapevine telegraph swiftly spread the 
news that there had been a fuss between 
Arthur Johnson and Griffith. 

Charles Baumann, of the newly formed Re- 
liance, rode hot on ‘the trail of opportunity. 
He strolled into the bar where Johnson was 
communing with his injured dignity, and the 
affable, sympathetic gentleman in the white 
coat set two glasses up on the mahogany. 

When Baumann stepped out, he had John- 
son under contract with Reliance and Johnson 
was feeling much improved. 

In fact, Johnson was so much cheered up by 
Baumann’s attentions that he spread the 
propaganda of Reliance strongly among Bio- 
graph’s players. 

When the first Reliance release was an- 
nounced, October 22, 1910, in advertised de- 
fiance of the Motion Picture Patents Company, 
the cast included, in addition to Johnson, 
Marion Leonard, Henry Walthall, James Kirk- 
wood, Gertrude Robinson, all formerly of Bio- 
graph and Phillips Smalley, who had been with 
another independent. concern, Edwin S. Por- 
ter’s Rex Company. 

In addition, Tony O’Sullivan of Biograph 
fame, was in charge of Reliance’s location and 
property. work. 


ELIANCE had started witha sweeping raid 

on the Patents Company’s Biograph strong- 
hold. The title of that first Reliance release, 
starring Arthur Johnson, was “The Grey of the 
Dawn.” 

The title may have been either reminiscence 
or prophecy. 

Smalley was the first Reliance direc son. 
Stanner E. V. Taylor of Biograph, husband of 
Marion Leonard, was soon added to the Re- 
liance staff and took charge of production. 

Reliance made its first pictures at Coney 
Island. Then, driven in by the snows, it took 
up city quarters at 251 West roth street. 

Biograph remained the dominant producer 
of motion pictures of quality, prospering under 
the commercial advantages of the Motion Pic- 
ture Patents Company and the superior abili- 
ties of D. W. Griffith as a director. This same 
winter of 1910-11 brought significant oppor- 
tunity to Mack Sennett. Frank Powell, who 
was to have directed ‘‘Comrades,” one of the 
important pictures of the season, became ill 
just as it was to go into work and, in the 
emergency, Sennett was assigned to the 
picture. This brought him conspicuously to 
the attention of the industry and before long 
opened the door to the career that has since 
made him famous. 

It is amusing to recall that this same season 
Mabel Normand, by now well established in 
the graces of Biograph, was lured to Reliance. 
She appeared in one picture and incurred the 
displeasure of the director, who declared her 
work unacceptable. She returned to Biograph 
promptly, eventually to share in the rise of 
Mack Sennett. 

In our next chapter we will review the inter- 
esting and complex affairs of the period in 
which dissensions arose among the prospering 
independents, with armed war, ending in the 
formation of the once great Mutual Film Cor- 
poration and upheavals which changed the 
whole aspect of the battling industry. 


{ TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Not in the Scenario 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 ] 
“vou are a stranger and this affair concerns me 
alone. Circumstances have brought you into 
the situation and now I ask only that you 
regard it asa confidence. For the rest, Angelo 
and I must attend to it.” 

“Vou mean that you do not trust me?” 
Larry asked. 

““No, I would trust you, for I watched you 
as you listened to the music that first day. 
But the thing that must be done is something 
into which I have no right to drag you.” 

“But I wish to help. You don’t under- 
stand. It is unthinkable that a girl like Mar- 
euerite should be in the power of such a man. 
Come! We can catch them before they get 
to the railroad.” 

“Ves,” Zappettini answered, 
before—or not at all.” 

He had spoken the words quietly but some- 
thing in his tone carried the impression of a 
deadly purpose. 

For a moment Larry studied him. He had 
thought of Zappettini as a visionary artist, 
engrossed in music, childlike in his rages and 
yet as harmless as his moods were violent. 
Now he found himself gazing into eyes which 
burned with hatred and which held no mercy. 

“Then let me join you?” Larry pleaded. 
“Vou need me. Idon’task to hear your storv. 
I want to help.’ 

Zappettini thrust out his hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I accept in the 
spirit in which you offer and because I need 
you. And while I cannot tell all, I must tell 
enough to put myself in your power if I am 
to show you the need of what I must do. 


“it must be 


“YT PID steal Marguerite. I had heard 
her sing and I knew the glorious life she 
might have. But my taking her, saving her 
from a life in which she would have been 
trained for crime, was accidental, an after- 
thought. The real story concerns another. 

“The reputation, the future, of a woman 
was in danger. She had become the un- 
witting victim of a gang of blackmailers and 
she sought me in her trouble because—because 
she was the only woman I ever loved. 

“Angelo, my deaf-mute servant, knew her 
and loved her. Only to know her was to love 
her. It was when on an errand in her behalf 
that I first saw Marguerite, heard her sing. 
She lived in the house of her father, the leader 
of the gang. 

“But the man I went to see was not the 
leader. He was a lawyer, respected. No one 
knew his connection with the gang. If he 
had demanded money I would have given it 
gladly. But he was playing for something 
else. 

“We went to see him several times, Angelo 
and I. One night I determined to kill him. 
Tt was the only way and I would have done it. 
T meant to, but Angelo was quicker. His knife 
reached him first. 

“The moment it was done I knew we must 
hide. The law in its clumsy efforts to attain 
justice would have ruined the life of the woman 
we sought to protect. It was then, just as I 
was going, that I saw my opportunity to take 
the child, to snatch her from a sordid life and 
save for the world the great gift she has. 

“We were never followed. The gang had 
fled. Some were captured but nothing was 
proved against them. There was only the 
stiletto with the finger prints on the handle, 
mine, for I had jerked the blade from the body, 
and the father, he alone, had seen me. 

“Later I heard he had been sent to prison 
for another crime and TI felt safe. We were 
never connected with the crime but now he 
has escaped and sees his opportunity.” 

“Opportunity for what?” Larry demanded. 

“For a fortune, the fortune she can make 
for him. He has not only a beautiful woman 
but a divine voice as well. She need sing only 
a note in Paris or Milan and he can write his 
own figures in the contract. 
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‘How | Became Fopular 


Overnight!”, 


‘‘They used to avoid me when J asked for 
a dance. Some said they were tired, others 
had previous engagements. Even the’ poorest 
dancers preferred to sit Séeinse the wall rather 
than dance with me. But I didn’t ‘wake up’ 
until a partner left me standing alone in the 
middle of the floor. 


blue. As a social success L was a first class failure. 


wouldn't believe that you could teach by mail because 1 ‘seas 
But 
I figured I could risk 10c—especially since you guaranteed to 


had the idea that one must go to a dancing class to learn. 
teach me. 


How Dancing Made Me Popular 


‘Being a good dancer has made _me popular and sought ; 
No more dull evenings— 4 


invited everywhere. 
My whole life is brighter 
And I owe it all to Arthur Murray! 


after. I am 
no bitter disappointments! 
happier. 


*“*T was astonished to see how quickly one learns all of the 
latest steps through your diagrams and simple instructions. 
believe 


mastered your course in a few evenings, and, 
1 surely did give the folks around here a big 
surprise when I got on the floor with the best 
dancer and went through the dance letter per- 
fect. Now that I have the Murray foundation 

to my dancing I can lead and follow perfectly 
and can master any new dance after I have 
seen a few of the steps. 

*“*‘My_ sister’s family have all learned to 
dance from the course I bought from you, and 
it would do your heart good to see how fine 
her kiddies dance together after quickly learn- 
ing from your new method of teaching 
dancing at home without music or partner.” 


Learn Any Dance in a Few Hours 


Whether you want to learn the Fox-trot, One Step, 
Waltz or any of the new dances, you won't have any 
trouble in doing it through Artbur Murray's new method. 
More than 90,000 people have iearned to dance by mail, 
and you can learn just as easily. 

Arthur Murray is America’s foremost authority on 
social dancing. Through his new improved method of 
teaching dancing by mail he will give you the same high- 
class instruction in your own home that he would give 
you if you took private lessons in his studio and paid his 
regular fee of $10 per lesson. 





Five Dancing Lessons Free 


So sure is Arthur Murray that you will be Lg ey 
with his amazingly simple methods of teaching that he 
has consented for a limited time only to send FIVE FREE 
LESSONS to all who sign and return the coupon. 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you need 
not return them. ‘They are merely to prove that you 
can learn to dance without music or partner in your own 


“That night I went home feeling pretty lonesome — —— 


and 
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America’s Fore- 
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Write for the five lessons today—they are free. 
enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin) to pay cost of postage, print- 


ing, etc., and the lessons will be promptly mailed to you. 
You will receive: (1) The Secret of Leading. (2) How 
to Follow Successfully. (3) How to Gain Confidence. 
(4) A Fascinating Fox-trot Step. (5) A Lesson in Waltz- 
ing. Don’t hesitate. You do not place yourself under 
any obligation by sending for the free lessons. Write 
today. ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 969, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Arthur Murray, Studio 969, 

290 Broadway, New York City. 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home fn one 
evening you may send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. 
I enclose 10c (stumps or coin) to pay for the postage, 
printing, etc. 
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To remove superfluous hair 


@ FLIZABETH ARDEN recommends her 8 
© VENETIAN ELECTRA ERADICATOR. 

A substance combined of tested materials for 
removing hair from the face and arms, much 
more effective than the usual depilatory. A sin- 
gle treatment banishes — hateful hairs and 

zakens the roots. A few applications at in- 
caxals of several weeks devitalize the hair 
cells and make the strongest growth i inconspicu- 
ous. Complete outfit, with finishing cream,$3.50. 


home. 
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Write to Elizabeth Arden, describing the char- 
acteristics and faults of your skin. She will 
send her personal advice for its treatment, 
with her book, ‘‘ The Quest of the Beautiful,” 


outlining the correct care of the skin. 


Elizabeth Arden :: 


fo) 
¥ 681-M Fifth Ave., New York 
London, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 2 rue de la Paix 
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A HOTEL 


EXECUTIVE 


EARN $2,500 TO $12,000 A YEAR 


One student, no peowrnee hotel experience, writes: 

**I am leaving today to take the fine sine se you 
secured for me at the Hoiel Another ad- 
vanced ‘‘from clerk to executive two weeks after 
beg:nning this course, with over 100% increase 
in salary."" 


Many Positions bev pe 


No hotel experience necessary can quickly 

fit yourself foe we bts Ua hotel position, Room and 
often meals farnished. Fascinating work. BIG o 
portunities. — and women needed, specially 
traine 
executive posi- 
tion 
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“es You Can 
eee Easily Prepare 
Through the Hotel Operation and 
pin, neg Course, highly en- fy: 
dorsed by hotel men. Prepare 
quickly at home in spare time. 
Simple—easy to understand. Cost ys 
moderate — terms easy. Hotels 
everywhere seek our graduates. 
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“No wonder he has let me train her. Now, 
so long as I live, he has a club to hold over her 
head. He can make a slave of her, rob her of 
the glorious life to which she is entitled.” 

** And you?” 

Larry could not repress the question. 

“T would gladly die for Marguerite,” Zap- 
pettini answered, “‘but it does not rest with 
me. The story must never be told. There 
is the other woman. Thus, you see,” and he 
paused significantly, “‘the matter must be 
settled here, quietly, for all time. That man 
must never reach the railroad.” 

“All right,” Larry agreed impetuously. 
“He won't.” 

“Wait. I must tell Angelo. I had wor- 
ried, since that day he was bound and gagged. 
I feared this, but believed it was only the work 
of common thieves. We were molested once 
before. 

“But he has been working on the matter. 
He has searched the forest around us. Last 
night he was gone. Perhaps now he can tell 
us something.” 

Zappettini went to the room off the kitchen 
and returned at once with the deaf-mute. 
With the manual alphabet the maestro spelled 
out a brief account of Marguerite’s disappear- 
ance and as his hands moved and waved con- 
vulsively Angelo became more and more ex- 
cited. At last he, too, began to spell out 
words. 

“He says he found a camp of men, two, on a 
hidden bay.a mile to the east of us,’”’ Zappet- 
tini interpreted for Larry. “They have been 
there some days, have walked through the 
forest to this place. He could not see them 
in the dark, did not learn who they are.” 

“They are the ones who bound him,” Larry 
said. “Our coming that first day spoiled 
whatever plans they had then. They waited 
until we left.” 

“And I thought you and your friends were 
impertinent interlopers!”” 

But Angelo was again busy with his fingers. 

“He says he did not see the men who Lound 
him,” Zappettini explained. “They attacked 
him from behind.” 

“That’s all beside the question,” Larry 
interrupted. “We've got to save Marguerite 
and they have an hour’s start.” 

“You are right, my friend,”’ and Zappettini 
spoke to Angelo. 

The deaf-mute ran to the kitchen and came 
back with his rifle. 

“Tt is the only weapon we have,” the 
maestro explained as he started toward the 
door. 


T the dock Angelo dragged a canoe to the 
water with one hand while he talked with 
the other. 

“He thinks we should divide forces,” the 
maestro said. ‘There are two railroads, one 
fifty miles north, the other as far to the south. 
These people may go either way.” 

“But their camp in the next bay!” Larry 
interrupted. ‘‘They may have gone there 
before starting, to pick up their outfit.” 

Zappettini and Angelo immediately began 
a silent but nevertheless hysterical discussion. 
Their fingers fairly twinkled, their arms waved 
violently and their faces were twisted by con- 
vulsive efforts to communicate their thoughts. 

“What's he talking about?” Larry demand- 
ed impatiently. 

Zappettini babbled something in Italian 
without turning his head and his fingers flew 
the faster. Larry watched him in bewilder- 
ment for a moment and then realized that the 
maestro had lost his self-control, that the un- 
wonted calmness with which he had discussed 
Marguerite’s disappearance when they were 
in the cabin was gone. 

“T don’t know what to do!” he cried sud- 
denly as he turned to Larry. “The wilderness 
is so great, so empty, so trackless. There 
are so many waterways, so many places where 
they might reach the railroad. If we take 
one it isa mere chance.” 

“What does Angelo say?” Larry interrupted. 

“He feels sure they will go to the south. 
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He insists that we go that way. But I don’t 
—. If we were wrong, if we didn’t find 
er—’”’ 

Angelo was in his canoe and beckoning im- 
patiently. Larry, knowing that time was 
precious, anxious to begin the pursuit, sud- 
denly saw that he must remain calm and reach 
a decision. 

“Go with Angelo,” he said quickly. “Take 
the southern route. You can tell at the first 
portage whether they have passed. I'll take 
the other up the White Otter River. If they 
went that way I'll know and keep after them.” 

He forced acceptance of his plan by jump- 
ing into his own canoe and paddling away. 
A moment later the other craft started and it 
soon passed him. Angelo was strong and a 
skilled canoeman and the maestro added his 
feeble efforts at the bow. 

They kept on down the shore toward the 
mouth of the bay and the open lake to the 
south while Larry slanted across to the other 
side of the entrance and turned to the left. 

When he started it was his intention to go 
straight to the gorge in the White Otter River 
and learn if Marguerite and her father had 
passed that way but as he settled to his work 
and the other canoe disappeared on the far 
side of an island, leaving him alone, he began 
to comprehend just the sort of an enterprise 
upon which he had embarked. 

Yet Larry gave heed only to the immediate 
facts in the case, to the chances of success, 
to the course he would adopt if he did overtake 
Marguerite. He never stopped to marvel 
that he, a comparative stranger, had thrown 
himself so passionately into her defense. 


HE only knew this girl whom he had never 
seen until three days before, the girl who 
had never heard his name and had given him 
the exquisite thrill of treating him as a wholly 
normal person, was in danger of ruining her 
life, of sacrificing a glorious future. 

And it was not the marvelous voice or her 
beauty that had attracted him. He was rot 
even affected by the future which undoubtedly 
was hers. He had sensed in their first meeting 
that here was a sincerity and a wholesomeness 
that meant more to him than beauty—he had 
seen too many film stars—and her abandon- 
ment of everything to save the macsiro was all 
that was needed to convince him of a purity 
and beauty of character such as he had only 
dreamed of. 

Nothing, he knew, could be more criminal 
than her sacrifice and upon him rested largely 
the action necessary to prevent it. His deter- 
mination centered upon that thought Fut 
always he fumbled with the question, “How?” 

In his eagerness for speed his left hand 
slipped on the head of the paddle shaft and 
the blade struck the edge of the gunwale with 
a peculiar click. He stopped short, held by 
a sudden recollection. He had heard that 
sound before and then he remembered that 
it was the one that had come to him in the fog 
an hour before and almost at the same place. 

Larry looked back to the point which Mar- 
guerite’s father had chosen as a meeting spot. 
His own course when he had groped through 
the fog had been farther out in the lake. The 
sound had come from his right. probably from 
near where he now was. And that click, he 
felt certain, had been made against the canoe 
which was bearing Marguerite away. 

He looked ahead and saw a narrow opening 
to the left. It led, he believed, to the bay 
upon which Angelo had found the camp of the 
strangers and, risking the chance that Mar- 
guerite had been taken there, he turned his 
canoe into the passage and shoved it swiftly 
forward. 

After a quarter of a mile Larry came out ona 
wide part of the lake he had never seen before. 
A chain of islands cut it off from the open 
stretch to the south that he had traversed. 
He stopped paddling to survey it, for some- 
where on the northern shore, he felt certain, 
was the camp he sought. 

But before he had begun to look for tell-tale 
smoke or a spot of white his eyes caught a 
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movement against an island straight ahead 
and he saw a canoe with three people in it 
disappearing toward the open lake. There 
was no doubt in his mind as to who it was and 
he began the pursuit at once. 

By ‘following the chain of islands he could 
keep out of sight and in ten minutes he reached 
the place where he had seen the canoe. Moving 
cautiously through a channel between two 
islands, he saw it a mile ahead, just turning a 
point. 

Larry estimated that he was three miles 
from the river where the portage around the 
rapids would be necessary and he knew that in 
those three miles he must make up the distance 
between them. 

For it was there at the portage, he knew, he 
must overtake Marguerite. and rescue her, at 
the portage where the movie company was en- 
camped and any number of men could come 
to his assistance. 

He settled grimly to his task and though his 
shoulders ached and his hands were blistered, 
he shot the canoe swiftly forward. Mar- 
guerite’ s fate, he believed, rested on his arriving 
in time. 

CHAPTER VII 


WEL .E Larry Moncrieff had never been a 
hero except on the screen, and even 
there his most daring exploits were achieved 
by a double, he was in no sense a physical 
weakling. Yet no one ever knew what his 
attitude toward the use of a double might ke 
and as a matter of fact he had none. 

From the time Dave Mann had jerked him 
out of the big lumber company’s office Larry 
had simply obeyed orders. He had looked 
upon Dave asa benefactor and asa mentor and 
he had always complied without question. 

Dave himself had often been puzzled by 
Larry. He had come to respect his desire for 
seclusion, or, rather, to heed it. He knew the 
voung man was “nuts over music,” that he 
was, to use movieland’s own term, a “clean 
liver,”’ that he had managed to keep the face 
and form of an Adonis without the disin- 
tegrating effects usually accompanying sudden 
stardom, and that he was a capable and easily 
handled actor. 

Dave did not know that Larry had once Leen 
the best wrestler in a small athletic club, that 
he had given up boxing only because it en- 
dangered the arrangement of his “million 
dollar map,” and that in high school he had 
won through to a couple of state champion- 
ships in track athletics. Nor did he know that 
larry always kept in perfect physical con- 
dition. 

But the actor had been as reticent ahout 
these things as he was about his movie pres- 
tige. He would not have hesitated to tell 
Dave of them if Dave had asked, but Dave 
never had. 

One result of this clean living and constant 
training had been an unfailing flow of snap 
and vitality in the trying and exhaustive 
work before the camera and a preservation 
of the famous face and figure. But Dave had 
merely accepted these as part of the marvelous 
qualifications of his protege. 

Yet Larry’s living habits were to produce 
another result. Though he was new to a 
paddle and lacked the skill that can come only 
through long practice, he did have the strength, 
the endurance and the dogged determination 
necessary in a stern chase. 

And he soon found that he was gaining. 
When he reached the point around which the 
other canoe had disappeared he saw it down 
the shore ahead of him, and much nearer. But 
he had to wait until it turned the next point 
for he did not dare show himself in pursuit so 
soon. 

After reaching the second point he found 
that a string of islands along the shore gave 
him shelter and he crept up faster still. When 
he came out st the mouth of the bay into 
which the river entered he was only a quarter 
of a mile behind and he could plainly see Mar- 
guerite and the two men disembarking at the 
heginning of the portage. 
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' to face with two men. 





Almost immediately the men lifted the 
canoe to their shoulders and, with Mar- 
guerite ahead of them, started across. 

Larry paddled now as he never had before. 
He fairly lifted the little craft from the water. 
He knew that he must reach the shore and 
run across the portage in time to catch them 
before they went on up the river. 

Just exactly what he would do when he 
overtook them he had not considered. He 
knew that nearly twenty movie people and 
canoemen were there, though across the river 
from the portage, and that somehow he must 
accomplish his purpose. 

When he reached the shore he let the canoe 
strike without diminishing speed and converted 
the lurch with which he was thrown forward into 
a running start up the steep trail, never seeing 
two heavy packs beside it. 

The path twisted and turned among huge 
boulders and balsam thickets before it emerged 
at the top of the gorge. From this open space 
Larry saw Fay and Peggy across the river, 
climbing from the camping place on the lake. 
Ahead of them several canoemen were busy 
cutting spruce-poles. 

But he gave no heed to them. The trail 
dipped down into the gorge, running along 
a narrow ledge, and as he turned a bend he 
could see the top of the rapids. The canoe 
had been set down partly in the water and 
Marguerite stood beside it. He felt certain 
that she saw him. 

A swerve in the trail hid her and Larry ran 
the ‘faster. He was approaching the spot 
directly over the big eddy above the falls. 
The ledge was narrow here but straight until 
it turned abruptly around a high point of rock 
and he increased his speed. 

When he dipped down into the gorge Larry 
had caught a glimpse of Dave Mann and Roy 
Quigley working with a camera on a little plat- 
form that had been built out over the water. 
They were directly opposite him now, no more 
than seventy-five feet away, but in that 
moment, with the roaring river between them, 
they might as well have been on another 


-planet for all the assistance they could ke. 


ND then as Larry slackened his pace at 
the sudden bend in the trail he came face 
One was about fifty, 
rather small and with a mean, cunning coun- 
tenance and quick, rat-like eyes that associated 
themselves at once with the thin, whining, 
threatening voice he had heard the previous 
afternoon through the open window of the 
Zappettini cabin. 

The other was young, about Larry’s 
age, and slightly heavier. 

*Larry’ s eyes widened in exultation when he 
saw them and they held, too, an expression of 
ferocity. Until that moment he had not 
known how he hated these two who were 
planning to ruin Marguerite’s life. And that 
exultation and that ferocity combined to force 
an unconscious exclamation from his lips 

“T caught you!”’ he panted. 

Already the two had guessed his o ject and 
the glances of each had shifted to the movie 
men across the river, both still absorbed in 
their task. Then with a movement quick as 
light the smaller jerked an automatic pistol 
from a pocket. 

At the flash of his hand Larry had ducked 
instinctively and his fingers touched a jagged 
boulder on the crumbling, sloping wall of the 
cliff beside him. With a movement that at 
once threw his own body to one side and hurled 
the rock, he knocked the pistol from the man’s 
hand just as it was fired. 

At the same instant the younger man leaped 
forward to catch Larry off his balance. But 
the actor had already gathered his feet 
beneath him and met the onslaught with a 
lunging tackle that threw his assailant heavily 
near the edge of the trail. 

Larry was now between the two men but 


own 


before the younger could get to his feet he- 


sprang past him and whirled to confront them 
both. And, rather than wait for them to 


PRS States, | coordinate their forces, he leaped to the attack. 
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There began as desperate and thrilling a 
battle as the screen has ever shown. A 
hundred feet above the writhing eddy in the 
river just before it plunged over the falls, 
with a cliff rising sheer above them, on a shelf 
not more than five feet wide, with the thunder- 
ing roar of the cataract and the snarling rush 
of the rapids furnishing a’ savage orchestral 
accompaniment, Larry Moncrieff, “million 
dollar beauty,” whom Dave Mann had pro- 
tected from all danger, was engaged in a life 
and death struggle with two escaped convicts, 
men whose training and instincts forbade all 
consideration of fairness or the value of a 
human life. 

Across the gorge, held spellbound by the 
sight, were Fay Brainerd and Peggy Dare. 
Dave and Roy and a half dozen of-the canoe- 
men. Had he not been so occupied Larry 
would have seen Dave turn excitedly to Roy, 
and had it not been for the noise of the water 
he would have heard the familiar, ‘Twist her, 
Quig!’’ The camera man, as imperturlable as 
ever, began grinding away with his little lever. 

Had he looked Larry also would have seen 
Dave rush madly up the side of the gorge, dash 
toward the staring woodsmen and send them 
running toward the camp and a canoe with 
which to cross below the falls and go to the 
rescue, as if there were a possibility that they 
—* get there before he was thrown over the 
cliff 

But Larry Moncrieff had no intention of 
being thrown over the cliff. Ebullient ferocity 
had ‘driv en him to the attack and a sudden 
intense and inexplicable hatred kept him at 
it, but he was cool now, once the weevil 
of the encounter became apparent. 

And a cool mind was opposed to him. " The 
big man rushed again and again, striking and 
attempting to gain a hold on the actor's body. 
He charged like a demon, his lips writhing 
with a bestial snarl, but all the time, darting 
back and forth, careful to keep away from 
the edge but watching for an opportunity, 
the little man, an open knife in his hand, was 
seeking an opportunity for a quick thrust. 


HE moved rapidly but unhurriedly. His 
black, baleful eyes were steady and cal- 
culating and sometimes, as was intended, they 
drew Larry’s from his more aggressive an- 
tagonist. 

But Larry astounded even the imperturbable 
Roy Quigley and sometimes caused a varia- 
tion in the automatic motion of the hand on 
the little crank. He was in and out like a 
flash, risking a step toward the perilous edge 
for an effective blow, stooping to pick up a 
rock and hurl it at the little man when he crept 


too close. 


He himself was not escaping punishment 
while he inflicted it. Blood streamed from 
his nose, there was a gash across one cheek 
and three of the teeth which figured in the 
priceless smile that had won flappers by the 
thousand were loosened. 

At last a well-aimed rock struck the little 
man a glancing blow on the head and drove 
him back. Larry sparred fora moment, took a 
spent body blow and then staggered back as if 
in distress. 

Instantly the younger man leaped in, his 
eyes alight with triumph, only to ke met, rot 
by a boxer but by a wrestler. He found him- 
self caught in a hold from which he could rot 
wrench free and he felt himself being torre 
slowly but surely back toward the brink of the 
precipice. 


Larry believed the time had come. He had 
had just the hold he wished. The little man 
was coming back, his knife ready. A twit. 


a wrench, a thrust, and the big man would 
totter over the edge. 

But as Larry put his plan into execution 
one foot slipped on some loose gravel and he 
found both himself and his opponent swaying 
at the very brink. Then a piece of rock gave 
way and they both dropped. 

Instinctively each man loosened his grip and 
flung out his arms. The crook’s scraped the 
edge and he dropped out of sight. Larry’s 
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eager fingers found a crevice and he hung on. “24: 

His first glance was at the — —— Imitations may 
he had already turned and was hurrying bac 
along the trail. Evidently he had believed be dangerous 
both men were doomed. 

Only the skill acquired through long hours 
on the horizontal bars and on the headless 
steed of the gymnasium enabled Larry to lift 
himself from his perilous position. He did it, 
carefully but quickly, and once on his feet 
he glanced upstream. Marguerite still stood 
beside the canoe and she was staring up at 
him. 

But even as Larry looked he saw her glance 
away and draw back toward the river as if in 
sudden fear. 

And Marguerite was afraid. Running 
toward her, his face contorted by passion, was 
her father. 

“You damned snake!” he cried furiously. 
“You fixed it, eh? Fixed it so we wouldn’t be 
followed. Gave the wop a phony story, did 
you? Didn’t want to be followed. Well, 
you’ve queered my game. Thank God you’re 
no daughter of mine. I'd hate to be the father 
of a stool pigeon.’ 

“Not your daughter!” Marguerite cried. 

“No, not mine, and you’ll not be anyone’s 
in a minute,” h_ snarled. “Tl fix you! 
You’ll never play a trick like that again.” 

He lunged forward, his face a horrible 


symbolization of his murderous passion, and, S AY *“B AYE R”’ when you buy- Genuine 


grasping her by the shoulders, thrust her back. 
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had already given them up as lost. He knew 

that no canoe, unguided, could pass through 

the rapids or escape the falls. rege | 
And Larry knew that meant the end of 

Marguerite, the end of the glorious voice, of 

the girl he had found in the wilderness and 
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narrowed the stream in the first turbulent 
stretch of the Wolf-jaw. 

And there in a last burst of maniacal fury 
he hurled the man down, grasped him by his 
clothes, lifted him above his head and hurled 
him out into the snarling, crashing, boulder- 
cluttered river. 

His victim’s back struck a great, jagged piece 
of granite and he hung there for a moment, his 
face white with agony. Then the hungry 
fingers of the rapids plucked him off and car- 
ried him from sight. 


[| END OF PART THREE ] 


The Tiger Queen 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 ] 


eled extensively, enjoying all the famous and 
beautiful spots of the world. 

Then she married and retired to the gorgeous 
palace in the British West Indies, where she 
lived a life filled with teas, polo, dancing, house 
parties, dinners, midnight picnics, tennis and 
cards. Sleek servants anticipated her every 
wish. An absolutely unlimited bank account 
was at her disposal. Every meal was a ban- 
quet. She was buried in Parisian frocks. 
Society flocked to her feet. Trips to the great 
capitals of Europe broke the monotony. 

And she forsook all this to start at the very 
bottom and become a screen star. Refusing to 
accept an allowance from her husband, her 
father-in-law or her own father, she came to 
New York, lived in a hall bedroom, tramped 
the streets looking for work and begged inter- 
views with casting directors. 

And she did it because she found the life of 
gilded ease and rich comfort absolutely empty. 
Because the idleness of it robbed her of every 
worth while thought force, and left her bored 
and helpless. Because she found more happi- 
ness in working, in battling with the odds of 
life for her own living, in striving for success 
and expressing some purpose in the scheme of 
things. 

During the war she went to England and 
there began her professional career in the work 
of entertaining the returned and wounded 
soldiers. Once in America, she had much 
difficulty in getting into pictures at all, and 
finally obtained five or six small parts. At last 
she got an opportunity to play an East Indian 
with George Arliss in ‘‘The Green Goddess,”’ 
and now—she is to be The Tiger Queen. 

Personally, she is tremendously fascinating 
and attractive, but cold. She has all the 
superiority and insolence of English women of 
her class and type. Her blue-black hair and 
her gray eyes, the chiseled lines of her small 
face, the heavy black line of her brows and the 
crispness of her voice, give her great distinction 
and impressive charm. 

There can be no question about her intellect. 
She has a clear, keen, highly-developed mind. 
Her conversation is stimulating and entertain- 
ing, but she hasn’t a very high opinion of the 
world in general. She is brilliant, but not 
lovable, tremendously interesting but not easy 
to know. 

Altogether, she’s something just a little 
different. 
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Why I Have Never Married—By Bebe Daniels 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 ] 


woman is being wrested from them. Ifthe wife 
neglects her home for social duties, still she is 
subordinate to him. It is as his wife that she 
shows her beautiful clothes, wears her beautiful 
jewels. If she is in business, their work and 
achievement is at least fifty-fifty. They are 
only equal. But in our profession, if the wife is 
a success, it is her name that is known, her face 
that attracts attention. They have to battle 
the problem not only of money, of time, but 
of that popularity. 

It seems to me that it will take a rather fine 
man to be just “‘ Bebe Daniels’ husband” with- 
out suffering from an inferiority complex. 
He’ll have to have a real sense of what is worth 
while, have to have a keen sense of humor to 
realize that the world’s sense of value isn’t 
necessarily true. And I should hate a man who 
had an inferiority complex. If the man is 
equally well known and successful, there is no 
mutual consideration. Nearly always. they 
feel they must fight for their own work and 
each try to subjugate the other. Professional 
jealousy can be as intense between a husband 
and wife as between any other two people. I 
know several cases of it in Hollywood. 

I HAVE contemplated marriage several times. 

I have been on the very verge of it. Each 
time something has happened to make me 
change my mind. I couldn’t get the consent 
of both my heart and my judgment. 

I remember one man who thought he wanted 
to marry me and had almost convinced me that 
I might want to marry him. One evening we 
dined with friends in Beverly Hills. The 
husband was a wealthy producer, the wife a 
famous star and beauty. We had a charming 
evening, they seemed exceptionally happy,and, 
as we drove away, I envied them and wondered 
if I weren’t missing a great deal by my caution. 

Just then the man I was with turned to me 
and said: “‘ Did you notice that all the servants 
called her Miss So and So? You can bet my 
wife would be called Mrs. So and So, or there’d 
be the deuce to pay.” 

Just that one little incident showed me what 
his attitude would be toward my work and my 
position, and when he mentioned marriage 
again, I was kind but firm. 

Balzac says somewhere: “‘It is necessary to 
be almost a genius to be a good husband.” If 
that’s true of ordinary cases, how doubly true 
it must be where a wife is subject night and day 
to the calls of the firm she works for, when a 
director can keep her out all night working, 
every night in the week, when she can’t get 
home to dinner before nine o’clock and must 
leave at six-thirty for location, when she may 
go off to Alaska or Arizona or Honolulu for 
weeks at a time to make a picture. 

One young man who had rashly asked me to 
marry him came on the set one day to watch 
me work. He was really a dear—awfully hand- 


some—and I liked him and my mother awfully 
approved of him and his position in life. We'd 
talked over my theories about the difficulty of 
an artist having a successful marriage,and he’d 
agreed to all I said so sweetly that I believed 
him. On this particular day we were making a 
love sequence. The man playing opposite me 
was an old friend, a splendid chap and utterly 
devoted to his wife and baby. The scene was 
delicate and we had some trouble with it. 
Over and over we had to go through this pas- 
sionate embrace and, of course, we were try- 
ing to make it real, at least to the onlooker. 
When the director called for it again, about the 
tenth time, I saw my friend straightway walk 
off the set. 

When I found him later behind some scenery, 
the green-eyed monster stared at me with 
malignant hatred. And though he apologized 
later, I knew that jealousy was the one thing 
that could not inhabit my home. A woman in 
my position must have the trust and faith of 
her husband or she is lost. 

One evening a young man and I stood on a 
corner of Broadway in Los Angeles. We 
weren’t engaged—we just had a sort of under- 
standing. Down the street three blocks was a 
picture of mine that I had never seen run 
before an audience. I was anxious to get their 
reaction to my work. Up the street five blocks 
was a picture of his that was going very big. 
I wanted to see my own picture, for the sake of 
my work; he wanted to see his. It didn’t 
matter—we saw them both. But for that brief 
moment I felt the pull. 

Perhaps I take my work a great deal more 
seriously than most people. I work very hard, 
I am absorbed in my work, I strive every 
moment in every picture to improve and to 


give my best. That isn’t a pose. Anyone who | 


knows me or has ever worked with me I am 
sure will tell you that. 


NE day I heard the mother-in-law of a 


famous scenario writer reading the list of | 


guests at a very exclusive opening. The 
daughter-in-law’s name was mentioned, and 
she said in a sneering tone: “I don’t suppose 
my son was there. I see his name isn’t men- 
tioned.” Now her son was a fine chap, an 
excellent business man and an important 
person in his line. But—his name didn’t mean 
anything to the public. Yet that mother-in- 


law would make the girl’s life miserable for | 


days because her name was mentioned and his 
wasn’t. 

Oh, well, I’m still many years under fifty and 
not yet ready for the Old Ladies’ Home, and I 
do hope to find a man who has the kind of 
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views on life that will give us a possibility of | 


success and happiness. I guess I can afford to | 
PP ie | fore donning the gloves to open the pores of the skin 


wait, because, when I am once married, I 
expect to stay married forever. That’s the idea 
I’m starting with. 


Why I Have Never Married—By Richard Dix 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 ] . 


I loved a woman very madly, in that period 
of my life. But—shall I confess it?—she was 
already married. Her husband was an old 
man—a white-haired, apple-cheeked old man. 
A millionaire. I don’t think I ever knew just 
how it came about that she was married to him 
or whether she ever told me. But I seem to 
have in the back of my mind a deep and pa- 
thetic story connected with that strange mar- 
riage. For she was very young—very young 
and ripe for living and full of beauties and 
graces that belonged to love. 

Probably, if she had been free, I should have 
married her. But—fortunately or unfortu- 
ately—she wasn’t. I saw her last year when I 
was in New York. Her husband is still alive, 
though he must be very, very old. And the 
blight of age seemed to have fallen upon her, 


too, a curtain of age, of old thinking, old living. 


had been the center of my dreams, but—the 
youth had died. 

And so that woman carried me through the 
dangerous stage of curiosity about women. She 
was so fascinating—so utterly lovely. I seemed 
always just about to solve the mystery of her 
eyes and her lips and to find out whether her 
hair was really golden, or copper, or palely 
bronze. I never did find out. 

From that thrilling and adventurous stage, 
men emerge seeking understanding and sym- 
pathy. Life has become more serious. There 
are a good many years to be loved out as well as 
lived out, and one has taken the measure of a 
year When a man gets to that place in life— 
and I am there now—he wants to wait and find 
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Like magic 
—these gloves 
whiten hands 


Rough, reddened, work-worn hands made 
soft and white over-night! 
Results Legally Guaranteed in Writing. 

UST think of it—putting on a pair of gloves fora 

night and finding your hands exquisitely white 
and soft! Thatis the magic of Dr. Egan’s 
amazing medicated Gloves] 

No matter how red or how sallow or yellow or how 
deeply blotched with freckles or liver spots—no 
matter how rough or coarse or workworn your hands, 
the magic of these medicated gloves will turn them 
white and soft, fresh and young-looking. . 

Just one night’s wear of these marvelous gloves is 
enough to convince you. Afterfouror five nights you 
have a new pair of hands. The medicated fabric does 
the work. The gloves are impregnated with a marvel- 
ous solution perfected by the famous Dr. $. J. Egan. 
The medicated fabric when activated by the natural 
warmth of the hands has a peculiarly potent whiten- 
ing and softening effect upon the hands. The hands 
become white—a charming, natural white. They be- 
come soft and smooth as velvet. And all so quickly, 
it is actually dumbfounding. 

Dr. Egan’s Magic Glove outfit consists of: One pair 
freshly medicated gloves; one jar Dr. Egan's Pore- 
Lax; one bottle Glove Medicator; and Dr. Egan’s 
booklet, “The Care of the Hands”; all in neat con- 
tainer. The Pore-Lax is a special cream to apply be- 


for the action of the medicated gloves. The Glove 
Medicator is for restoring the potency of the gloves 
after a period of wear. Gloves may be worn at night 
while you sleep or during the day while doing your 
sweeping and dusting. 


Try the Gloves FREE 
SEND NO MONEY—uust the Coupon 


Try these gloves five nights FREE. Note the amazing 
transformation. Mark how 2, 

lovely your hands, how white 
and smooth. If in five days 


lighted with the results no- 


be promptly refunded in full. 
Written guarantee to this 
effect. Fill out and mail 
the coupon now. Ondelivery 
of the outfit pay the postman 
$1.95 (plus postage). If apt to 
be out when postman calls 
send $2 now. Address Dr.S.J. 
Egan, Dept. 95, 220 So. State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


DR. S. J. EGAN, Dept .%, 220 So. State St,, Chicago 

Please send me(in plain package) for free trial, Dr. Egan’s 
Complete Magic Glove Outfit for whitening and softening 
the hands. I will pay peer $1.95 (plus postage) on deliv- 
ery of the gloves. If I am not perfectly delighted with the 
change in my hands in 6 days, I may return gloves and get 
my money back in full. (Uf you prefer, send $2 now and the 
complete outfit will be mailed prepaid.) 
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Inecto Rapid is in use by hundreds of 
thousands of women and is applied in 
the best and most fashionable Hairdress- 
ing Parlors from Coast to Coast, includ- 
ing the Waldorf-Astoria, Biltmore, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Commodore, Burnham's 
and Marinello’s. 

Inecto Rapid gives to naturally gray, 
streaked or faded hair any desired color, 
which cannot be detected from the natu- 
ral even under a microscope. 

The results are permanent, the color be- 
ing unaffected by shampooing, sunshine, 
perspiration, salt water, Russian or 
Turkish baths, and does not interfere 
with permanent waving. 

Send the coupon for full particulars. 


INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 W. 46th St., New York City, N. Y. 


seeae: 
INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me gratis full details of 
Inecto Rapid and the ‘‘ Beauty Analysis Chart,” 
Form A-18. 
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GIVES A NATURAL SEMI-PER- 
MANENT WAVE. LASTS 
THREE TO FOUR WEEKS 
Used extensively for years 
by the Theatrical Profession 
The original liquid preparation, su- 
perior to all others; neither sticky 
nor greasy, easiest to apply, abso- 
lutely harmless. PER BOTTLE, $1. 
Money back tf not satisfactory. 
CREME DAMASCUS —An excellent preparation 
for removing wrinkles, Per jar, $1.00. Postage, 10c. 
MADAM MARIE SHIELDS, 162 W. 48th St, N. Y. City 
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the woman who fits his Ideal. He will not be 
hurried into the passionate adventure: He is 
willing, like a connoisseur, to await perfection. 

I have an ideal. Every man has, if he will 
only admit it. I don’t care whether she is 
blonde or brunette, short or tall. But she must 
be a companion. If she only has a sense of 
humor—the enduring love is the love that 
laughs—love with a funny bone—everything 
else can be leavened. My ideal would be 
one who, knowing all my faults, still had it in 
her heart to love me, and to be proud of me and 
be happy that she married me. 

And Iam not sure I have the courage to ask 
any woman to meet this ideal. Why should 
she? I have always been afraid I couldn’t 
repay her for the endless sacrifice, the patience, 
the inspiration and affection, the constant 
round of devotion and love that I hope she will 
give me. What would she find in me to make 
worth while the fitting of her life to mine, the 
molding of her happiness to bring me happi- 
ness? 

I have awfully old-fashioned ideas about 
marriage. That’s the trouble with me. I 
admire the modern girl and the modern woman 
tremendously. I look up to her and appreciate 
all she has done for humanity and all she has 
done to improve herself. But—I can’t always 
reconcile her with my idea of marriage. 


(re FE marriage was woman’s only business, 
Now it’sa sideline. I don’t blame women. 
Probably, as a business, they didn’t find it 
worth while. It didn’t pay high enough 
dividends on the capital of devotion and labor 
and self-immolation they put into it. At the 
same time, I can hardly think of facing marriage 
with a woman to whom it would be a side line. 
Theold Adamistoostronginme. I want to be 
proud of my wife because she is a good mother, 


a beautiful woman, a charming hostess—all the 
things that belong to her réle as a wife. 

Another point: I have not been forced to 
marry for those material comforts that so often 
lure a man. I’ve never stood outside and 
envied some other fellow a nice, comfortable 
home, with the woman touch apparent in it. 
I’ve always had a good home—and sometimes 
I believe that robs a man of the initiative to go 
out and begin his own home, as he should I 
believe many men marry because of their long- 
ing for the care and comfort that their mothers 
used to give them. 

Then, I’ve never been ina financial condition 
to marry, to give a girl the things she should 
have. There are lots of fellows, like myself, 
who don’t like to ask a woman to share poverty 
and struggles and the uphill fight for success. 
Sometimes I think we are all wrong—that it’s a 
woman’s right and privilege to go through 
those days. That nothing can bind a man and 
woman closer. But I couldn’t see it, or, at 
least, I have never found the right woman. I 
had a large family to support from my earliest 
working days. Four of us lived in New York 
on my first salary of $25 a week. Then my 
brother passed on and his wife and family 
needed assistance. Things have broken that 
way for me. 

And yet now—I do want to marry. No 
man’s life can be complete without a wife and, 
particularly, without children. They say the 
father complex is not active in most men, but I 
believe it isin me. If I don’t marry, I'll adopt 
some. But maybe the reason I've been waiting 
and hoping to find my Ideal, why I haven't 
been ashamed to wait even though I felt very 
humble myself—maybe the reason is that I’ve 
looked upon my wife as the woman my children 
would some day call mother—and that’s a very 
important thing. 


Just an Old One-Reeler 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 | 


The speaker's strange sincerity and stranger 
manner obviously intrigued the interest of the 
director who was not listening intently. 

“My partner,” the old exhibitor began 
again, ‘she was my wife. I laid her away last 
month and I placed by her side——but I’m 
getting ahead of my story. .. . 

“You'll have to pardon me if I wander a Lit. 
I rehearsed this story to tell you many times 
but now that I’m here my mind is in a jumble. 

“T want to take you back to a Christmas 
Eve, away back in the days of the one-reelers. 
My partner and I had been struggling hard 
as we all had to do in those days. I had hada 
harness store and when the pictures started to 
come along Rhoda and me decided to have the 
front knocked out and we started a picture 
show. 

“T ran the machine and she took tickets 
until the people were in and then she played 
the piano—and she played beautifully, too. 
Pretty soon our baby came but he did not 
stay long. We were broken-hearted. Then 
came that Christmas Eve, a Saturday night, 
we were running a picture of yours, ‘Wander- 
ing Home’—you probably don’t remember it. 
but God Bless you for making that picture! 
It was the story of a couple like ourselves who 
had lost their baby. We both saw the picture 
during the show and after the picture Rhoda 
came to me and said, ‘Daddy, let’s run that 
film again, after the people go.’ We did run 
it, she and I sitting there with old Bob, who 
helped us clean up, grinding the machine. 
Hand in hand we sat there and cried and cried 
but afterwards there was a smile through our 
tears. That scene where a title says, ‘And 


a little baby reunited tnem —on! you must 
remember it— 

“Well, we never sent that fillum back. We 
wrote the exchange and bought the copy. 
And many, many times Rhoda and me would 
run that picture after the people had gone and 
we would sit there hand in hand, learning from 
that picture that in just a little while we would 
both be reunited with our little fellow. Some- 
times we quarreled, just as all married people 
do. Then night would come and we'd run 
that picture and time after time it would 
lighten our sorrowing hearts, bringing us 
closer together. 

“That’s about all there’s to it, only I core 
here because I promised her I would some dzy 
tell you what that little picture meant to us. 
It was just one of those old one-reelers, but it 
made the difference between despondency and 
hope for Rhoda and me.” 

The old man sank into the divan, sobbing 
softly. The Master seemed transfixed, his 
hands clenched before him and his eyes peer- 
ing steadily into the fire. 

““Do-I-remember-that-old-one-reeler. . . . 
the director was speaking slowly and evenly 
as if to reassure himself. ‘‘Why, that night, 
all alone in the projection room, do I remember 
it, my God! .. .” 

Finally standing up, the director went to the 
old man, placed his arm tenderly alout his 
shoulder and together they walked out into 
the steely moonlight of California. 

Following at a respectful distance I heard 
the Master call to his secretary, 

“Tell Regan to send over that new con- 
tinuity. We’llstart shooting Monday.” 


” 











Mary Pickford’s Opinions on Stars and Films 
Will be found on Pages 28-20, this issue 
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Liar’s Lane 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 ] 


‘He held her chin up in his hand so that she 
had to look at him. 

The tears in her eyes brimmed over and ran 
down her cheeks. She seemed a very small, 
disappointed child. 

“You wouldn’t want me to go away feeling 
like that, would you, Katie?”’ he demanded 
again. 

“No,” she replied gulping. “T guess I was 
hoping that, maybe, you’d find it so hard to 
say good- -bye that you would take me along 
with you just for a few days and—and—”’ 

Her lips quivered and she couldn’t say any 
more. Neither could Dick. 

He picked her up—she was pretty heavy at 
that—and carried her to her room. 

Then he kissed her closed eyelids. 

“Good-bye,” he whispered. ‘“‘ Good-bye, 
Katie.” But she said nothing at all. 

Still, she didn’t cry till he had closed the 
door softly after himself, thinking, like the 
masculine koob that he was, that she had 
probably fallen asleep. 


III 


HE lonely people are the ones who stay at 

home, not the farers forth. A tooth doesn’t 
know anything about pain; it’s the jaw from 
which it has been extracted that suffers. 

So, # Dick’s departure was the cause of 
sorrow he himself did not experience anything 
but a sort of pleasurable regret. Youth, that 
he had never had, came back to him in tidal 
surges. 

The Los Angeles Limited roaring across the 
United States in pursuit of the setting sun 
left years and years of unlovely bondage be- 
hind. Dick forgot the office stool, the black 
and red figures, “the monotonous fare and the 
dingy splendor of the boarding house. What 
does a butterfly remember of its cocoon? He 
took to the trappings of adventure as if he 
had never known contact with the practical 
world of commerce. Perhaps that was be- 
eause in his heart he had always lived above 
the timber line. 

Contrary to the custom the Limited had one 
pretty girlon board. That is something which 
should be provided by the railroad companies 
on all of their transcontinental trains. It is 
very disappointing to the traveling public, 
especially masculine, to find that it is doomed 
to three days with no scenery to look at except 
out the windows. Men get sloppy, mentally, 
morally and physically unless there is poten- 
tial beauty to keep them keyed up. Having 
a personable female on board increases the 
business of the barber, manicurist and tailor 
two hundred per centum. It very seldom 
happens. But it could be very easily remedied. 
A girl out of the “Follies” could be hired for 
around a hundred per week and expenses. 
During that time she could make a round trip 
and have one day off to visit her own hus- 
band. And think of the increase in travel on 
that particular line! 

The young woman on Dick’s train was an 
animated ball of fluff. There were kinks in 
her hair and springs in her behavior. The 
color of the hair was what is known as cha- 
taine, which is a kind of a blondish brunette 
with a lot of lights in its, and the hue of her 
behavior would have been violent red if she 
had not been so darn cute about it. You've 
got to be very young, very pretty and very 
several other things in order to get away with 
eyes that grin at everybody they look at from 
babies to bishops. 

She was small and, during the daytime, went 
in for sort of rowdy clothes—sport skirts and 
sweathers, heather stockings and all that sort 
of thing. Then at dinner she would blossom 
fourth in a traily frock that, remembering 
how she had looked an hour before, made you 
think that she had pinched it out of her 
mother’s wardrobe. At all times she was 
exquisitely dainty and freshly scrubbed look- 
ing. It was as if she had accepted a divine 


commission always to be restful to the eye 
and carried it out even under the most trying 
circumstances. You had a feeling that she 
would appear at a fire or an earthquake clad 
in exactly the correct costume for that sort 
of a function. And looking top-hole in it, too. 

In other words, mates, exactly the kind of a 
gal that can be used for bait for brook casting 
or deep-sea trolling, for all varieties of mascu- 
line fish from shiners to sperm whales, the 
kind of gal who makes life heaven for men and 
hell for other women. 

Which she knew, of course. 

And profited by. 

She was accompanied, in perpetual total 
eclipse, by a well dressed young man with a 
weak but waxed moustache which, despite his 
fondest hopes, did not make him look foreign 
a bit. He was very slim and willowy, prob- 
ably a good dancer and certainly a polished 
conversationalist. By the time the train was 
nearing the Rockies he had spoken to nearly 
everyone in it. In that way he eventually 
arrived at Dick Lord. 

Dick was so much of a tyro at the “mixing” 
game that he was very grateful for the ad- 
vances which young Mr. Luther—Robert 
Luther, he said his name was—made. 

And Dick was the first train-made acquain- 
tance whom Luther introduced to “the girl.” 
It had been very noticeable that, before that, 
although he was very genial himself, he did 
not pass on his pick-ups. 

“Mr. Lord, I should like to present you to 
my—er—sister. Millicent, this is Mr. Lord 
about whom I was telling you—the gentleman 
who is going to become one of the literary 
lights of screendom.” 

Dick interrupted with a blushing denial, 


‘mentally kicking himself for having told this 


young man his secret ambition. 

“But you’re bound to succeed,” Luther 
denied, “because you are going at it the right 
way. Not one man in a million has the chance 
that you are going to have of studying the 
motion picture business from the inside.” 

After a few moments devoted to similar 
conversational bull Luther went to sit in a 
poker game in the club car, leaving Dick in 
the heaven of his sister’s companionship. 


E thought that, with his limited social ex- 

perience, it was going to be a painful pleas- 
ure, but he was mistaken. Miss Luther put him 
at ease at once some way, made him an unself- 
conscious team-mate in the game she seemed 
to be playing with life and before half an hour 
was over he was her devoted slave. 

Dick had never known a strictly ornamental 
woman before, a carefully cultivated and 
exotic flower, whose only purpose was to grace 
a few of the higher moments of civilization and 
then pass into history or oblivion as the case 
might be. He had to revise all of his pre- 
viously conceived notions. Here at last was 
the real reason for woman’s existence—to be 
the beautiful clown companion of man’s 
leisure moments. 

For Millie Luther was funny. She had not 
needed that as an added attraction, but she 


was anyway, and the genuine humor of her}: 


conversational viewpoint only made her a 
few hundred degrees more compelling than 
if you could merely see her. She was just 
twice as interesting as she looked—that was 
all. Not that it made much difference. Men 
who have sat on electric settees say the first 
2,000 volts are the most noticeable. Above 
that it doesn’t make much difference. 

Millie could have convinced Dick of any- 
thing. For instance, he had always previously 
abhorred the idea of make-up on a woman. 
Millie constantly consulted her vanity case 
mirror and added a touch here and there, 
especially on her scarlet little lips, and Dick 
liked it. And she did things to her eyebrows 
and eyelashes that he would not have approved 
of at all in prehistoric days but which now 
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seemed quite the proper caper. Part of this 
was due to the way she looked out of the eyes 
underneath aforesaid brows and lashes, a sort 
of a hurt-dog look that said, ‘You wouldn’t 
strike me again if I’ll lick your hand, would 
you?” That kind of eye language ought to be 
censored by the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Mush-heads. Some women could 
spring that look on a man immediately after 
announcing “I have just killed your mother 
because she wore that hat again,’ and he'd 
take her in his arms and kiss the tears away. 
And probably buy her a diamond ring to make 
her forget the unpleasantness. 

“T’m a would-be motion picture actress,” 
she confided during their second conversation, 
which occurred shortly after they had all three 
had dinner together. ‘I’m not telling most 
people about my ambitions until I find out 


af I succeed or not, but as you are practically 


in the same boat I feel as if it were all right.” 
And then she chattered on: 
“T’ve had a little experience—just walked on 
in one or two of my brother’s productions and 


| Robert is going to producea feature with mein 


it very soon now, Just a little program picture 
that won’t cost much, merely to try me out 
before audiences.” Then as an afterthought. 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could make a 
hit at the same time?” 

Dick’s heart jumped. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to do anything at the same time 
with her? 

“‘Can’t you see it?”’ she continued. “‘Milli- 
cent Luther in ‘Should a Woman Inhale?” 
by Richard Lord.’ Sounds good, doesn’t it?” 

That was all she said at that time. Later, 
at another meal she said to Robert: ‘Before 
we start shooting on my picture would you 
consider looking over some of Mr. Lord’s 
scripts and see if there is anything that would 
fit me?’”’ 

Robert considered. “I wouldn’t mind but 
I’m not in favor of the idea. Not,” he has- 
tened to add, “‘becausé I don’t believe that 
Mr. Lord can write but because with an un- 
tried star like yourself we’ve got to take 
every precaution—the story has to be actor- 
proof. Do you see? Besides it would be more 
difficult to get the money to finance the work 
of an unknown writer. It will be hard enough 
to put you over with the hard boiled bankers 
even if you melt ’em with your oxy-acetylene 
eyes, but two unknowns would be impossible, 
I’m afraid. After you’re established then we 
would bring in Mr. Lord on a later picture.” 

“He'll be established then, too, and probably 
we couldn’t even afford to hire him. Say 
you'll look at his stories anyway. You don’t 
need to do anything but just look.” 


“All right, I'll look,” the brother conceded. 
IV 


ICK’S entrance into California was cer- 

tainly made under wonderful auspices. 
Any country would be marvellous when per- 
sonally presented by Millicent Luther, but the 
Pacific slope is especially a girl and man para- 
dise. It is youthful against a background of 
somnolent, age-old romance. The indulgent 
hills give the heart a funny tug that is re- 
newed every time one looks up at them un- 
expectedly, the sea talks a great deal in its 
sleep about things that might happen but 
never have yet—at least to mortals—and the 
pagan sun forgives much that he would frown 
upon in climates where he has been converted 
to cold Puritanism. 

Millicent showed him everything with a 
proprietary air. 

“See that mountain—it’s my mountain, but 
I'll let you look at it for a minute. Look at 
the mountain, not at me.” 

“T’m afraid I’ll miss some of you.” 

“No danger. I’m only one-trillionth as big 
as that pile of rock over there.” 

“And ten trillion times as interesting and 
changeable.” 

“Careful, young man, you're dealing in 
pretty high figures. Look out or you'll over- 
draw your account.” 

She never let him get any nearer to love- 
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Sometimes, just for the 
fraction of a second, she would give him little 
flashes of intimacy that were like glimpses of 
paradise seen through an instantaneous shut- 


making than that. 


ter. Then she’d scurry back behind her de- 
fenses and there he’d be, a charmed slave 
Waiting outside the walls. 

He was quite too infatuated to accuse her 
of being a “teaser,” a soloist playing a rhap- 
sody on his emotions simply for the pleasure 
of demonstrating her own skill. To him her 
retreat from his occasionally aroused im- 


petuosity was only a charming shyness, a more ~’ 


alluring naivete. Besides, Dick had no great 
confidence in his own candle-power. Even 
Katie’s astonishing behavior had not increased 
his self-esteem. Anyway he had almost for- 
gotten Katie now. At least she was back in 
the sub-conscious hinterland where it would 
take considerable cataclysm to jar her out. 

Millie had a car, all nickel where it wasn’t 
red, with just one seat in it. It was a magic 
carpet upon which they were transported 
from one pleasure to another. 

For some reason or other she was loath to 
visit the studios even though she knew that 
Dick was interested in them, and that their 
technique was what he had come west to 
study. 

“There'll be plenty of time for that when 
you’re working. For your holiday let’s keep 
away from Liar’s Lane.” She indicated the 
boulevard with the big frame barn-like struc- 
tures on either side of it. “They'll break your 
heart there with their lies—lies that will seem 
so nearly true that you'll pin your faith to 
them and when you look around behind their 
brown stone fronts to find nothing but flimsy 
scaffolding to hold them up it will make you 
feel as if you had stepped over a precipice in 
the dark. Even the men and women are 
merely hollow Benda masks. Take off the 
lovely exteriors and you will find only in- 
credibly hideous nothingness.” 
concluded in an abrupt change of mood. 

“‘T hate to let you step into Liar’s Lane as 
you are. It willhurt. Isn’t there some way 
you can get hard boiled before you do it?”’ 

Millicent’s wish was law to Dick, so he kept 
away from the cameras. That wasn't very 
difficult so long as she was willing to supply 
a counter attraction herself. Mr. Luther 
could not ordinarily go with them—he was 
busy always with bankers or somebody 
materialistic like that. 

He brought them bad news about Dick’s 
script. ‘‘They won’t finance it,” he said. ‘It’s 
a good story, they admit that, and they are 
influenced to a certain extent by the fact that 
we both want to do it, but they’re tough babies 
when it comes to laying down the cash. I'll 
have to dig up another story.” 

“But I don’t want some other story. I want 
to act in Dick’s.” 

“Humph!” Robert conveyed subtly that 
he understood how the land lay, but that this 
was a commercial affair and had nothing 
whatever to do with the love affairs of a wilful 
woman. 

“Couldn’t we get someone else to back us,” 
she suggested, “‘just for this one production? 
You said it wouldn’t cost much.” 

“Tt could be made for somewhere around 
forty or fifty thousand dollars, I guess— 
especially if we didn’t pay you much of any 
salary.” 

“T’d work for nothing in Dick’s picture.’ 


, 


After an offer like that what could Dick do? , 


The Lord-Luther Corporation was organized 
before the end of the week and space in a 


studio was leased for the first production. 
V 


HERE seemed to be an awful lot of delay 
about getting started—and a lot of ex- 
enses, too. Almost all of Dick’s capital was 
in the company before a crank was turned— 
requisitioned from him for this and that. No 
one but himself knew how very little there 
was left. It wasn’t necessary to tell yet any- 
way and the money would begin rolling back 
the other way, towards himself—as soon as 
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the first bookings began to pay in. It was 
easy to prove that, in three months, a produc- 
tion would pay for itself and that all the rest 
would be velvet. 

Dick wrote and revised his own continuity 
in accordance with the composite advice of all 
the correspondence courses in script writing 
which he had ever taken. Unless the lessons 
were all wrong the scenario was practically 
flawless from a technical point of view. Every 
action was motivated correctly, the scenes 











followed logically and the characters behaved 
consistently. 

Work began desultorily. Luther, himself, 
did the directing and he chose to “shoot” first a 
few of the simple little scenes that required 
negligible sets and few actors. The big sets 
and the rest of the cast would be on the lot 
in a few days, he promised. 

But to be at work at all was heaven to Dick. 
The bare, vaulted stages with the electrician’s 
scaffoldings overlooking the sets, the batteries 
of lights surrounding the scenes, the clutter of 
paraphernalia, the tangled cables, all were the 
properties of his long desired fairyland. He 
feared almost to touch anything lest the entire 
fabric should vanish. 


T was a supremely happy culmination of 

Dick'sdesires. He felt that he belonged in the 
atmosphere of the studios. Everything fas- 
cinated him, thrilled him, even after he had 
become familiar with its workings. He would 
never grow tired of making stories in this 
plastic medium, he had found the niche in 
which he could contentedly spend the rest of 
his life. 

That happiness in his work coupled with 
the fact that it insured practically constant 
companionship with the most fascinating girl 
he had ever seen was an ideal sort for the 
growth of Dick’s personality. He expanded 
nm shed his old shyness. Everybody liked 

im. 
For instance Krogstead, the old cameraman. 
By old is not meant that he was more than 
forty-five or so, but that is quite aged in the 
cinema industry where nearly everyone is 
young. 

Krogstead had ground out film since Bio- 
graph days. He was not one of the best 
cameramen in the business but he was one 
of the most experienced. On the big new 
productions in the high class studios he was 
passed by in favor of young men who carried 
their moonshine better or laid off of the stuff 
entirely. But, when sober, Krogstead was a 
valuable man on any lot and he knew all the 
traditions of the game. 

Once or twice when he was folding up his 
traps after a day’s shooting Dick stopped to 
talk with him. 

“We accomplished quite a lot today, Krog,” 
Dick said. 

‘‘We’ve got a good deal of film in the can, 
if that’s what you mean,”’ Krogstead admitted 
noncommittally. 

That wasn’t exactly what Dick had meant 
and when Krogstead made the same sort of 
reply the next time he asked him to explain. 

It happened.that just at the moment Krog- 
stead was not particularly sober so he told 
the truth as he saw it, forgetting to obey the 
whispered order which had gone forth to 
every employee on the lot. 

“This thing we're shooting ain’t a film 
story—it’s just a lot of scenes, no good by 
themselves and a lot worse when they’re strung 
together.” 

That was quite a blow to a young man who 
was beginning to see himself as an arrived 
genius, who knew that he had spent every- 
thing on his education but was confident that 
the investment was now about to be justified. 
Of course he did not necessarily have to believe 
the drunken Krogstead, but Dick wasa sensi- 
tive soul and the criticism got under the hide. 

He had the courage to ask what specifically 
was the matter with the story. 

“It’s all right technically—that’s a hard 
word ‘technically,’’? Krog admitted, stopping 
to take a little nip from one of the laboratory 


test tubes of which he carried a dozen in his 
vest pockets, “but there’s nothing human 
about it. You can’t write a story yet because 
nothing every happened to you. You know 
how to use words, but wait ’til after you’ve 
broken your heart. Then you can make other 
people laugh and cry with your characters. 
Your people ain’t real, there ain’t any more 
heart in ’em than there is in that little painted 
doll who’s playing the lead.” 

“Krog!”’ Dick stopped him with ominous 
calm. ‘‘Say as much as you like about my 
story but keep your drunken lips off from the 
name of Miss Luther.” 

Krogstead started to laugh but sputtered 
through with, ‘‘That’s a better line than most 
of your sub-titles and very sim’lar, my boy, 
very sim’lar. Don’t spring any more funny 
stuff ’til I get through laughing at that one.” 

Dick was suddenly red-mad and he struck 
him—that old man, drunk and unsteady. He 
was instantly ashamed and helped him to his 
feet. “I’m sorry, Krog,” he apologized. 

S’all right,’ Krog pardoned, ‘“’S’all 
right.” 

He felt hastily of the test tubes that adorned 
his bosom like Cossack ammunition. ‘“‘Didn’t 
break a one. That’s why I don’t carry » flask 
on the hip. When somebody knocks me Jown 
I always land on my back. Almost never {all 
on my chest. Safest place—”’ 

He was still talking when Dick walked away 
from him. Dick was ashamed of himself, but 
he might have struck him again if he had 
waited to hear more. 

Krog’s criticism of his work hurt, of course, 
but he could not believe that the old camera- 
man was acompetent judge. Surely he couldn’t 
be, and be so far wrong in his estimate of 
Millie. 

She was waiting for him outside the studio 
gate in her little red wagon, her little red-lips 
smiling an anticipatory welcome and_ her 
great liquid eyes pleading with him always to 
be kind to her. One look out of those eyes 
swept away all the mud which Krog had left 
behind when he trod in Dick’s temple. All 
was well with the world. 

In a flash almost they were on a mountain- 
top. Millie usually took him home by some 
scenic route. 

‘““How’s that?” she demanded with the 
flourish of a showman. ‘That ocean way over 
there is my private swimming pool and this 
beautiful lady below us just putting on her 
flashing diamond necklace is La Belle Holly- 
wood. The string of beads is Liar’s Lane.” 
She leaned her cheek against his rough coat. 
That made her quite close to him but still a 
long ways away. 

Dick wanted her closer but did not dare. 
“Millie, I love you,” he whispered not loudly 
enough even so that he was sure she heard. 
Dick was like that—to make a statement of 
his own pitiable condition but to ask no con- 
fession from the cause of his downfall. 


SHE got the idea anyway, because she twined 

her fingers in his and wrapped herself a little 
more closely around his heart. And he kissed 
her. She permitted it—just once. 

That was all, but he walked the hill tops 
that night kicking aside the stars and in the 
morning he bought a ring, a rather impressive 
diamond that took the last of his capital just 
to make the first payment on. Still one could 
not be prepared with any lesser offering when 
one came to ask a girl of Millie’s caliber to 
share one’s fortunes. Besides there would be 
plenty of money soon. 

But not so soon as there was a demand for it. 
That very day Robert Luther came to him with 
an unexpected studio bill which totalled in the 
neighborhood of five thousand dollars. 

“T think it’s too much myself,” Robert ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but they’ve got us where the hair is 
darn short because we’ve got to go on here 
now or else lose a lot of money changing over 
to some other lot.”’ 

Dick felt a hard dry lump come in his 
throat. He had put nearly everything he had 
into the company for an expense fund and 
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Why Don’t You Reduce? 
It CAN Be Done! 


It's so easy to make your figure what it should be, 

and keep it that way—if you let Wallace show you 
how. Scores have done what Mrs, Bayliss did, some 
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60 111 116 122 125 
61 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
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FRE EF First Reducing Lesson 
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ou'll enjoy this test, feel better, look better, and lose 
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WALLACE, Dept. 20, 632 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for 5 days* 
free trial the original Wallace Reducing Record for 
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fied with the results, I will return your record and 
will neither owe you one cent nor be obligated in 
any Way. 
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' happiness that they once had been. 


this additional whack between the eyes made 
him stagger. 

“‘Let me look it over,”’ he suggested weakly 
to his partner. “I may have to wire east for 
money.” 

Robert Luther regarded him shrewdly and 
whistled between his teeth. “All right. I 
hope you have a lot of luck because it will be 
darned hard to raise any here.” 

Dick knew well that there was no one in 
Davenport to whom he could telegraph for 
funds with any reasonable expectation of 
receiving anything but a “‘ha! ha!” by way of 
reply. Still he wanted time to think and 
incidentally to lay the proposition before 
Millie. She knew that he loved her and pre- 
sumably, if anyone could judge by indications, 
she loved him in return. It was only fair to 
have all the cards on the table. It was prac- 
tically a family matter anyway or would be as 
soon as he had completed the ceremony of the 
ring which lay in his pocket. 

So Robert and Dick parted, ostensibly each 
to test his own private financial resources. 

Late that afternoon Dick arrived at Millie’s 
bungalow. He had been invited for dinner 
some time back. 

The maid let him in and because he was a 
familiar in that household did not think to 
announce him. 

Bungalow walls are thin. Maybe, even, a 
door had been accidentally left open some- 
where. 

Anyway there were voices, 
guishable voices. 

“You are being very careless dressing in 
my bed room this way, Bob,” Millie was say- 
ing. ‘Suppose Dick—”’ 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you. Dick’sall through. 
That game is off. You don’t have to pretend 
to be my sister any more and I won't have 
to sneak back here nights after he has gone 
home.”’ 

“‘What’s the matter?” There was con- 
siderable concern in Millie’s voice. 

“The cash is gone, that’s all. There’s no 
more reason for you to waste your talents on 
the desert air. God knows it took long enough 
to get that measly forty-five thousand from 
the boob.”’ 

“We aren’t going to finish the picture?” 

“That thing? Don’t make me _ laugh. 
We're going to do a fadeaway in the morn- 
ing.” A pause. “Say, what’s the idea of the 
tears? You don’t really care anything about 
that poor sap, do you? If I thought you did 
I'd take a punch at him just for luck. And, 
as for you, you mind your p’s and q’s darn 
carefully and don’t forget who you’re married 
to. 

There might have been more but Dick had 
heard enough. 

He let himself out without being heard by 


anyone. 


easily distin- 


VI 


| Ui ses got back what he had paid on the 

ring. That amount squared up the major 
portion of the debts actually incurred by the 
company. Just as he had expected, the state- 
ments he had received had all been highly 
imaginative inflations of the genuine accounts. 
Robert Luther, of course, did not show up at 
the studio again. 

Completely broke, Dick faced the unpleasant 
necessity of living or dying respectably. There 
was not much savor in either alternative. 
Living was especially unpleasant for a while 
but he did it. 

Every time he saw two people together, 
riding, driving, dancing, anything at all, even 
if they were not ideally mated as Millie and 
he had been, it made him almost unbearably 
unhappy. It seemed incredible that there 
could still be gayety left in the world that 
denied him his paradise. There was a heavy 
pain in his heart that sometimes almost made 
him cry out for something to ease it. He 
wanted to claw the damned hurt thing from 
his breast. 

Even the mountains and the sea were sullen 
barriers to his soul instead of the lures to 
Perhaps 
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that was because he never saw them from the 


seat of an automobile now. Wherever Dick 
went he furnished his own transportation. 
One would not expect the helper of a second 
assistant property man to arrive at the studio 
via motor. . ‘ 

Dick was mighty lucky to have a job at all. 
A correspondence school degree in scenario 
writing does not qualify its owner for a really 
lucrative position of any sort on a cinema lot. 

He had nourge to writeany more. The crea- 
tive impulse died sickeningly in his unhappy 
breast. All he did: was to work listlessly at 
his appointed tasks and then crawl off by 
himself to try to get well. 

Dick became a regular customer of the 
studio bootlegger. That was a pastime which 
eventually absorbed all of his salary _and 
finally got him fired from his job and evicted 
from his rooming house on the same day. 
Being thrown out on the street is not quite 
so great a disaster in Hollywood as it is in 
Herald Square. For one thing there isn’t any 
snow and ice to slip and fall on. 

As a matter of fact Dick scarcely knew that 
anything had happened to him. Not that he 
had very much moonshine under his belt, but 
what he did have was resting on a food founda- 
tion of nothing at all and it felt very important 
amid the echoes. 

Krogstead found him in the (figurative) 
gutter that evening, found him and recognized 
the symptoms from having had them so fre- 
quently himself. 

“T'm a reg'lar little ol’ St. Bernard dog, I 
am,” he assured Dick, uncorking a test tube 
that miraculously had a few drops left in it, 
“bringing first aid to the lonely traveler lost 
in the Alps. Drink this and come on home.” 

Dick drank it all right and then spilled the 
information that he had no home and why. 

“Come home with me, then,” Krogstead 
invited. “I got plenty.” 

If Dick had been sober he would probably 
have refused the hospitality of the old man 
whom once he had scorned. Asit was he had no 
resistance left and he went where he was led. 

Krogstead’s home was nearby but hard to 
get at. The way led straight up a steep canyon 
in the side of the hills. 

Noticing the difficulty Dick was having with 
the grade Krogstead admitted, “TI don’t always 
get clear home myself some nights when I run 

-out of gas. Then I sleep wherever I drop until 
the hellish cold wakes me up in the middle of 
the night and I crawl the rest of the way. 
But I got a little liquor left today and we'll 
make it. Here’s yours and here’s mine.” 

The extra kick gave them both enough 
strength to finish the pull, ; 

Krogstead’s home was a building of approxi- 
mately eight foot dimensions each way, for- 
ward, sideways and up. The material from 
which it was constructed was old real-estate 
signs. Thus, one might read over the door,‘ The 
Best Buyin Hollywood.” Oneentire side wall 
said, “See Mary” and other available space 
inquired “Can You Find a Better Spot For 
a Hotel or Apartment Building?” 

Inside there was a bedspring supported on 
three boxes and a keg. It was sketchily 
covered with burlap bedclothes. The other 
furniture consisted of a box and a carbon 
encrusted kerosene cook stove, two burner. 

“Used to have a still, too,” Krogstead 
boasted, “but it took too much time from my 
work. It’s cheaper to buy it than to make it 
anyway. Safer, too.” 

Krogstead had a little bacon and some 
coffee. He cooked it and divided that and the 
rest of his moonshine with Dick. They went 
to bed in a blissfully unconscious condition. 
One of them slept on the floor, but neither 
knew which one. 


r 


TICK was tremendously touched by the 
Samaritanlike behavior of the man he had 
once knocked down for telling him the truth 
and in the morning he tried, unsteadily, to 
express his gratitude. 
His host received the thanks quizzically, 


Krogstead, seasoned toper that he was, seemed 
little the worse for wear. Dick, of course, was 
a pitiable wreck. 

: ““Moonshine is rotton stuff to learn to 
drink on,” Krogstead mused out loud. “Us 
old fellows that got our insides mellowed by 
white man’s liquor can stand this essence of 
red pepper they sell you behind closed doors 
but it certainly is criminal to put it into an 
amateur stomach.” : 

Dick laughed, not very convincingly, *Are 
you advising me to lay off the stuff, Krog? 
You?” 


“The way you say ‘You’ kind of hurts, son. 
I didn’t know I was as low as that.” 

Dick was quick to sense the real shame in the 
older man’s tones and he hastened to apolo- 
gize. ‘‘You aren’t half as low as I am, Dad. 
Good God, look at you, with a job and a home 
and everything. I haven’t anything.” 

“Except youth and a couple of thousand 
chances to make something of yourself that 
you're trampling in the mud. But I’m not 
going to preach. You better hang around 
here all day and tonight we'll see what we 
can do when I return. I ain’t got any liquor 
to leave you but I'll bring you a pick-me-up 
when I come back. You'll be yelling for it by 
that time.” 

From the depths of his experience Krogstead 
spoke the truth. Before the day was done 
Dick was down on his knees by the dilapidated 
old bed praying God to bring the old man 
home soon with a shot of hooch. If there had 
been anything salable in Krogstead’s shanty 
Dick would have taken it down to the second- 
hand store on Hollywood Boulevard and 
traded it for the price of a drink. But the 
owner of the shack, either by intention or 
necessity, did not possess a single thing that 
was worth lugging a hundred yards. 

Krogstead arrived just before dark. He had 
three or four packages under his arms and the 
labor of transporting them up the incline had 
just about ruined the old tanker. He couldn’t 
answer questions until his wind returned, so 
Dick opened the packages himself in search of 
the bottle. There was a steak, some potatoes, 
a loaf of bread and half a pound of butter. 
That was all. 

‘*For God’s sake, man, where is it?” 

Krogstead understood and shook his head. 
*“‘There isn’t any. I spent our money for 
grub.” 

“The hell you say. 
yourself, you mean?” 

“No. I ain’t had a drink today. 
thinking—dry.” 

Dick was speechless with disappointment. 
Tears stood in his eyes. ‘‘Thinking? What 
about? What’s the use?” 

“T’ve been thinking that if what you said 
this morning is true—that I was the only 
person on earth who would give you a helping 
hand—then I’m a pretty poor specimen of a 
man if I don’t at least try to help in the right 
direction. I don’t know whether you remem- 
ber it or not, but once or twice you’ve accident- 
ally called me ‘Dad’ and it made me kind of 
proud and ashamed. But I made up my mind 
that I wasn’t going to bring moonshine to 
anybody that called me that and—” The old 
man stopped, rather at a loss how to go on, and 
looked at his guest for help. There wasn’t any. 
“Well, you can take it or leave it.” 

Dick was fighting to let his old idea of 
values struggle back to the foreground of his 
mind now exclusively occupied by thirst. 
Where was his heart, his sense of humor, his 
self-respect, not to applaud and laugh at this 
poor old wreck with a hang-over trying to 
reform him? 

He finally managed it with a sort of a smile, 
not much of a one but a smile none the less. 
“All right, dad, I get you. Let’s fry this 
steak.” 

They lived together from then on. 

One of them always stayed sober and 
brought the other home when he fell from the 
joint resolution which, after much argument, 


they had made. 


You drank it all up 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
as he is today 


Startthe New Year Right 


Will 1924 Bring SUCCESS or FAILURE? 


Right now is the time to decide. If you had 
started right one year ago you would be on the high 
road to success this very minute. Don't let another 
year pass you by. It is within your power to make 
yourself just what you will. Make this day the 
beginning of a new life and a better one. 


I WILL GIVE YOU WEALTH 
— HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


I will transform that body of yours and make you 
physically perfect. I will make a real HE man out 
of you. I will build out your chest so that every 
breath means increased life, purifying your bleod 
and sending vim and vitality throughout your entire 
system. I will broaden your shoulders and give 
you the huge muscular arms and legs of an athlete. 
I will put pep in your old backbone and strengthen 
every vital organ within you. You will be just 
bubbling over with life, having the keen alert brain, 
the bright flashing eyes and the spring and step of 
youth. You will be admired and sought after in 
both the social and business world. You will be 
a leader of men, and the good things of life will 
naturally come your way. 


I CHALLENGE THE WORLD 


If a man stood on the house-tops and shouted 
to the people that he was the strongest man in earth, 
it would avail him nothing. Someone would make 
him come down and prove it. But records speak 
for themselves. I will gladly show anyone personal 
letters from the leading strong men in the world 
today that my course is absolutely the best_and the 
quickest to acquire physical perfection. Come on 
then and make me prove it—I like it. I have the 
means of making you a perfect physical specimen of 
manhood, of making you a successful leader of men. 
You will be a credit to your community. I have 
done this for thousands of others. What I have 
done for them I will do for you. I don’t care what 
your present condition is. The weaker you are, the 
more noticeable the results. Come on then, start 
the New Year right. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“Muscular Development’ 
It is FREE 


~ It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils [ 
have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them 
over now and you will marvel at their present phy- 
siques. This book will prove an impetus and a real 
inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and 
through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of 
wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This 
will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your 
future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send 
today—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 101 305 Broadway, New York City 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 101, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10c, for which you are 


to send me, without any obligation on my part what- 
ever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘ Muscular Develop- 


ment.” Please write or print plainly. 
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/n Business Nearly fete) years 


Dick really had a shorter distance to go 
back to respectability than had Dad Krogstead 
and he soon beat out of the woods. Having 
the old man to care for and more, having the 
old man to care for him, gave him a hand hold 
by which he slowly dragged himself back to 
respectability. 

But the cameraman made a sporting fight 
of it, too, and it tore him all up whenever he 
lost any ground. 

“Boy,” he apologized ruefully when he came 
in once especially plastered, “I’m an awful 
example to you and I was trying to get to 
where I could be your ideal.” 

“That’s all right, dad. You climb right into 
ted and don’t forget this time that it’s your 
head goes on the pillow.” 

Yes, they had pillows and everything. They 
had moved in from the hills to a tiny bunga- 
low south of Santa Monica Boulevard, un- 
fashionable, inexpensive but comfortable. 

By morning Dick had worked out a scheme 
that he thought would prove the old man’s 
salvation. He proposed it. 

“‘Let’s make an agreement, dad, never to 
drink by ourselves after this and always to 
drink the same amount, glass for glass.” 

“That ain’t fair, son. I can hold more 
liquor than you can without showing it.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference. It’s 
the first shot that counts and you know it.” 

Dick was taking an advantage but the old 
man didn’t realize it until after he had made 
the agreement. The very first time he had to 
have a drink after that and came to Dick to 
tell him about it he weakened when Dick un- 
questioningly poured out a slug and signified 
his intention of joining him. 

** All right,” conceded the old man, pouring 
his kack in the bottle. “I guess I don’t want 
it that bad.” 

It seemed harsh to use the old man’s inex- 
plicable love for him as a bat to club him with 
but Dick was firm. He stuck to the formula, 
‘“‘a glass for a glass” and in two months they 
only took one drink,—and that was together. 

Dick was working again and their combined 
salaries covered the expenses easily. Dick was 
working and learning thistime. He was trying 
minor jobs in every department in the studios, 
not earning much but picking up the slant 
of the men and women who contribute the 
various angles that go to make modern pic- 
tures. 

His old enthusiasm revived. It wasn't 
quite the same ecause his attitude was tem- 
pered and qualified by a working knowledge 
of the thing that he adored but he was none 
the less an awakening master of the new art. 

Krog read the rough manuscript that Dick 
was working on during some of his leisure 
hours at home. 

“Hm,” he said, laying it down. ‘This ain’t 
so bad, son, not so bad. I’ve shot worse 
scripts than this.” 

“Thanks, dad.” 

““Vou’re beginning to get some heart into 
your stuff. I’m glad. But this story needs 
‘omething to make it ‘ell, something to make 
the audience go out feeling good and kind and 
warm—” 

“T wondered whether I ought to put on a 
happy ending.” 

“Vou sure ought. son.” 

“You mean have the girl turn out not to ke 
married to the villain and—”’ 





“Hell, no! Bring on that girl from back 
home. She’s the real heroine of your story, 
| the one the audience wants to see get the ring 
| and the cradle.”’ 
| “T wonder.” 

“Sure. Think it over.” 


IX 
HE producer who accepted Dick’s script 
in the revised form was most enthusiastic 
about it and was casting it beautifully. 

“‘T got a find for the vamp part in your story 
today,” he told Dick. “It’s that Luther girl, 
Millie Luther. She’s just the type,—big-éyed, 
|innocent looking, but with an awful kick 
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e the Most 
Popular Man In Your Set 


HE popular man meets with social success 
because he knows how to entertain. He 
_can always be depended upon to amuse any 
social gathering so that everyone has a good 
time. Knowing How to Entertain is the Secret of Popularity. 
The latest, most novel plan of entertaining is 
performing the amusing, mystifying feats, “The 
Dream of Sherlock Holmes,” ‘‘Father’s Di- 
lemma” and “If the Men of Bygone Years 
Were Living Now,” invariably creating con- 
tinuous laughter as well as completely mysti- 
fying everyone notin onthe secret. “A Wild 
Day at the Stock Market,” is an astonishing 
memory feat with figures. It is easily performed, 
but the onlookers have the idea that a marvelous 
memory is required. 
These feats were perfected by Arthur H. Stevens, 
the well-known author, educator and entertainer. 


EASY TO DO 

Fifteen minutes after receiving these feats you can 
have your friends in aroar of laughter and greatly 
astonished at your “‘hidden powers.’’ Two of the 
popular ones will be sent upon receipt of $1.00. 
(Regular price is $.75 each). Pin this advertisement 
to your order and obtain the special rate. Do it 
now so you can start immediately to amuse and 
mystify your friends. 


STEVENS MEMORY INSTITUTE 
4720 9th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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skins need protection. Lablache protects—is 
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of fastidious women. 
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underneath. She hasn’t been around for a 
year or more. Just turned up today looking 
for a job. She’ll be a knockout in the part if 
she just plays herself.” 

Dick didn’t say anything. He was wonder- 
ing why his heart didn’t turn over in its grave. 
But it didn’t. There was that, then. 

The producer, Sol Friedman, was continu- 
ing. ‘‘That was the hard part to cast. The 
other one, the heroine, can be play ed by any 
nice girl. We want every fellow in the audi- 
ence to wish that she was his own sweetheart 
or wife or something, eh what?” 

“Right, I’ve got to run along now, Mr. 
Friedman, but I’ll be here in the morning. 
I’m meeting a friend who arrives from the 
east.” 

And he was. So was Dad Krogstead. Dick 
insisted on it. 

Katie got off the Limited dressed in the 
nicest blue suit she had ever owned,—nearly 
all of her savings were in it. She was not so 
very pretty but the way she looked out of her 
eyes made -you “wish that she was your own 
sweetheart or wife or something.” And the 
way she held up her lips shyly to be kissed 
nearly broke Dick’s heart. He felt so un- 
worthy to be trusted. 

“This, Katie, is Dad Krogstead. We owe 
him just a little more than we'll ever be able 
to repay if we love him all the rest of our lives. 
Incidentally he is to be one of the witnesses of 
your wedding.” 

“My wedding?” 

“Ves, aren’t you willing to be married this 
afternoon? Great Scott, you’re here in answer 
to my telegram, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. But the wire just said, ‘Come’.” 

** And you just came,—anyhow?”’ 

"oes." 

“Dad, what can I ever do to be worthy of 
this girl? I wonder if I dare try.” 


xX 
FTER the wedding Dad Krogstead pro- 
duced a flask and poured himself a drink. 

“Were you aiming to put that stuff in your 
insides?”’ the newly created bridegroom in- 
quired politely. 

“7 wes.” 

“Then give me that and pour yourself the 
second one.” 

“Say,” pleaded the old man, “‘ you wouldn't 
go to that girl smelling of this damned stuff, 
would you?” 

“‘Our agreement was glass for glass, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, but that was before you were married. 
You aren’t going to make me responsible for 
keeping you straight with Katie, are you?” 

“T certainly am.” 

Dad Krogstead looked him all over to see if 
he meant it and finally threw the bottle out 
the window. He winced as it struck some- 
thing hard and crashed. 

“God forgive me. That was genuine stuff, 
too, aged in the drugstore.” 
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DR. LAW'TON’S 
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Betore. "Beh now than in _ever ll d ° Z 
aa | one strand at a time. By morning the 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually gray hair disappears; after another appli- 

We guide you atep 5 iy at: op. $c can train at home x A : 

during spare, tim us send you recoras and | Cation or two, its natural color is restored 

letters from LaSalle clsdon Sie on ae her in d . b hi k 1 1 
sands of eae pre bOS cnacliod Lave cont, an it ecomes t IC ’ g OSSy and ustrous, 


easy terms. We bsg E sall text mohers including fourteen: and you appear years younger. 


volume Law Libra Get our valuable 126-page “‘ ol Guide’’ 


rai 
and ‘‘Evidence books FREE. Send for them— Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


























LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1302-L, “Chicago 
‘Nig = ly 42 


Light” VANITY 


A Nigh — Former price 38.50 
 Devoting anentire section of the factory to 
— exclusive manufacture has made this 

f mazing price possible. Snappy, up-to-date 
and beautiful, this handsome Vanity Case will 





and substantial veneer wood f. 
The entire interior of the case is lined with beautiful *Teloth 
of gold’’ in the striking two-tone cubist design. A heavy mi- 
tered mirror made ‘rom the eat plate glass is permanently 

“Stings are neidaot hod. biahly poltohed end oteiktonte 

- 444 — inishe A. ighly polished and s' ing 
attractive, & double s trap handle of genuine leather 

it to cnery, The size is generous, 7 1- 
CO 1-2 in, wide and 3 in. deep. Fitted with 
Snap Trunk Key Lock, exactly as 
ted. The Ereatest feature of this wonder- 
casels the Brilliant Electric Bulb which reflects 
a oom —- at into the — at the touc 





ingst 
li last for monthsisconcealed in ; ce 
aaa whe rod wher nk it an Le a laced at. ‘any 
hardware _ for? a cere re abaolatel ° 
With eve’ an 2 dk ive absolut ree 
Free 3) 0) overs Vanity we sigs absolutely tr 


coin ani oe oral designe a Reanmae ioe 
eep your money rig a’ 
SendNo Moneyion:: ust sendyourname 
‘and address and your Vanity will com 
mail. When ce anes es, pay ee pd 
tag ‘ou do stom asingt 
nding Written Guarantee t rotunda all you ir money 
4 it you are not fully satieed, ia —_ to every 
SS ae Case. id today. 
RICHW ine ‘co, De 40 
19 Ww. yp a Bivd, Chicago, | fiinows 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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French Woman 


lel How lo 


Get Thin 


Without Drugs, Diets, 
Absurd Creams, Exer- 
cises or Appliances 


I reduced my own 
weight 50 pounds in 
less than 9 weeks and 
at the same time mar- 
velously improved my 
general health 
and appearance. 


Today I look, act 













and feel far 
younger than my 
real age. 


From the results 
In my own case 
and those of my 
friends, I am abso- 
lutely convinced 
that any man or 
woman burdened 
with rolls of ugly, 
injurious, unwhole- 
some fat can take it 
off easily, quickly 
and surely by the 
same simple way 
which did so much 
for me. 

The secret is one I learned 
in Paris, where women of 
every age pride themselves 
on keeping their figures slen- 
der and graceful, and where 
the men detest a heavy 
waistline or double chin. 
With this simple new way, 
which will only cost you a 
few cents a day to follow, 
you ean in your own home 
reduce all parts of your body 
or vou can simply get rid of 
excess flesh from the places 
where it shows. 

No matter how fat you are, or what you have done in the 
reduce, 1 want you to send me your name and address, an 
explain to you personally, confidentially, and Free of Charge, 


what I did to reduce. nvyrite at once and, ff you care to, inclose 
eents in stamps to he cover expenses. (Please print name 
and address.) ‘4 i 


MADAME ELAINE, Dept. 73, 1819 B’ way, N. Y. C. 


BON’T WEAR, 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
” ag rupture sufferers immediate re= 
f. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads, Automatic Air Cushions bind 
= a a y te ay 
o salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap, 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. ,None other genuine, Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 214 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
————SSSSEEEEE—EEEE———— 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


mS CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 


Dr, We will not give op gd grand prize if you 































i 
anewer ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successfui cartoonist, 
60 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stam for 
portfolio of cartoonsand sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning! 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


IS MISERY 


oh 


DEAFNESS 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 








for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
A} is caused by Catarrh or | Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223,70 5th Avenue « © New York City 


Kill The Hair Root, 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair f, 
rom grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless, No scars. Reokiot tres. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty 


S 








culture. 25 years in business. 


D. 3. M 
26-C Mahler Park, sana: 








Providence, R. 1. | 


Is Edison Wrong? 
| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 ] 


“Hurrying home, I unpacked my ‘society’ 
clothes and went back to the studio. Being 
new to the game, I didn’t take any make-up, 
but Richard Thorpe came to my aid. Ina few 
minutes I had a light orange complexion and 
accentuated eyebrows. 

“Having traveled across the Western deserts 
to various mining projects and encountered a 
terrific glare, the studio lights did not affect my 
eyes. In fact, they seemed dim compared to 
the sun’s rays as I had known them upon the 
desert sands.” 

Mr. Grooms said that he recently completed 
the construction of a $4,000,000 cyanide re- 
duction mill at Virginia City, Nevada. There 
he directed hundreds of men. Here in the 
movies he was being directed. 

“‘How does it feel to be directed?” he was 
asked. 

‘‘ A person who is capable of giving directions 
is capable of receiving them and carrying them 
out intelligently,” he replied. “This is a point 
in favor of the college-trained man. He has 
a well-balanced, receptive mind. An order, 
whether given or received, arouses no feeling 
of antagonism in such a man. An untrained 
man often misconstrues the motives for direc- 
tions and lacks the ability to carry them out. 

“The first impression of a motion picture 
studio to one of scientific mind was one of 
utmost confusion. This later became clarified 
as I began, almost subconsciously, to study 
everything about me. I was able to co- 
ordinate the reasons for this and that after 
picking them apart—analytically, as we do in 
chemistry. 


“T BEGAN to realize that I had become a 

transitory element in changing from the 
real to the unreal. There are reactions in com- 
bining chemical elements which are always the 
same. But this is not so in combining the 
actor elements—as we might term the players 
—each of whom registers a different individual 
reaction in response to the orders of the direc- 
tor, who is combining them into a scene. This 
difference in the actions and reactions in the 
human element is directly divergent to the 
results in the field of exact science.” 

This was pretty deep stuff, so he was asked 
if he considered picture acting very hard work. 

‘Motion picture acting is the most restful 
occupation I ever dreamed of. All I have had 
to so in the way of work has been to follow 
directions. As far as the acting part was con- 
cerned, I hardly had to use my own brain one 
atom. Of course, the new work appealed to 
me. It isn’t every day that one can get paid 
for dancing with Constance Binney. Also 
I met a number of players I had often seen on 
the screen—Mary Carr, Edmund Breese, 
William Bailey, and little Russell Griffin. 
Really, it has been a great vacation with pay.” 

“Ts the compensation as great as you re- 
ceived in your original occupation?” 

““No, indeed, not by a long shot,” laughed 
Grooms, “but I’m only beginning. By 
September first my eleven fraternity brothers 
and I were to be established in our positions. 
I guess I have the edge on the rest. 

“We twelve havea yearto make good in our 
new jobs. S 41 expect that when we meet 
again at the «. nual reunion of the Sigma Phi 
next June many interesting experiences will be 
told. 

“But I'll bet a mining claim that I’ll be the 
only one of the twelve who can show motion 
pictures of his experiences.” 


A Best Seller? 


First Censor—This book is the limit—worst 
T ever read. 

Second Censor—When can I read it? 

First Censor—As soon as my family gets 
through with it!—Town Topics. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


in > in spots— 

; + Arms, Legs, Bust 

" F Double Chin, etc. 
[NX fact, the entire body, 


or any part, can be 












a ” reduced without dieting by 
L i! ™ dissolving the fat through per- 
; [ =| spiration produced by wearing 
i * | my garments. 
‘ \ Anklets, for re- 


» ducing and shaping 
‘ithe ankles. Send 
jankle measurement, 


Per pair $7.00 
Extrahigh . 9.00 


Brassiere—to reduce bust a Po 
and diaphragm .. $7.00 “<= 

Neck and Chin Reducer 3.50 Send forIllus- 

Double Chin Reducer . 2.50 trated Booklet 

Dr. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Office entrance near 36th St., Suite 005 














LADIES! 
AMAZING TREATMENT FOR WRINKLES 


This is a new French treatment for wrinkles; 
smooths them away like magic. No longer need you 
dread the tragic lines and furrows that foretell the 
end of youth. Every tired line, every laughing 
line, every worry line will be banished as by the 
touch of a magic wand. 


Guaranteed to Remove Every Wrinkle 
Mme. Leah guarantees,if properly used, this mas- 
sage cream will develop the dormant tissues of the 
skin and be a positive preventative for wrinkles. 
It requires only 5 minutes of your time morning 
and night. After a week’s treatment note the 
results; your face appears younger. Don't delay 
—send for a jar at once, 50c, 75c, and $1.25. Ask 
for booklet **Beauiy Aids for Everywoman’’ free. 


THE LEAH COMPANY, Sole Agents, U. S. 














310 Binz Building HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


‘OU CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and Booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
210 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 















Develops Bust Like Magic! 
During the past 15 years thousands have 
added to their captivating glory of wome 
avhood by using 
GROWDINA 


for bust, neck or arm development 
Great Discovery of Parisian beauty ex- 
pert. Harmless, easy, certain results 
accomplished quickly. _ Marvelous testi- 
4 monials of efficiency. Confidential proof 
and iterates | tocalod) on. request. Tite 
now. '. 0) 
Suite 910. S03 Fifth Ave. New York 
































You can hang up all the pictures youg 
want; do it easily and quickly by using 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc. use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
““The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Sold everywhere. 

10c pkts. In Ganada 15e. 
‘MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crystal Gazing Balls 


An interesting, illustrated treatise on the 
amazing phenomena of crystal gazing, 
together with prices of balls and lists 
of books on psychic phenomena, will be 
forwarded to any address for 10c. This 
charge will be refunded on any purchase. 


WEST QUARTZ 00., Bloomington, Til. 

















with any size film for development ang 

ts, or send us six podlan: Bony any size, 

prints. Trial 5x7 enlargement in hand- 
25c. Overnight Service. 

ey gag PHOTO FINISHING CO. 


1 Roanoke, Va. ' 
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° HAT shall I give for Christmas?” It’s 

a universal cry, just now. ‘‘What gift 
is the most suitable—the most acceptable?” 
This is the question that comes to me from the 
last minute shopper. ‘‘Can you give me any 
Christmas present suggestions?” peers up at 
me from ever so many sheets of correspondence 
paper. And, in answer, I am mentioning a 
few of the lovely things that may be purchased 
easily and quickly—and that the recipient 1s 
sure to appreciate. 

First of all there are so many charming and 
useful toilet accessories! Powders, perfumes, 
all the necessary and luxurious aids to beauty 
and daintiness. There are wee vials of fra- 
grance, that may be carried so conveniently in 
purse or vanity bag. There are talcums of 
exquisite texture, and such velvety face pow- 
ders and creams! There are lip sticks, and 
rouges that bring back the very freshness of 
youth. There are sets that come prettily 
boxed, containing three or four items—each 
one a gift in itself. 

I call to mind, at this moment, a compact 
that I saw a few days ago. A pretty thing 
that was unique as well as attractive. The 
powder, a large cake, was in the top of the 
compact and, in a little sliding drawer, there 
rested a small cake of rouge and a tiny lip 
stick. The whole thing was so clever! 

Under the head of toilet accessories will come 
the always useful manicure set. This gift can 
be used the whole year through—and is always 
pleasant to have. 

Silk underwear, of course. Combinations, 
nighties, knickers and even petticoats—for 
women are again wearing petticoats! Furs, 
too, and even coats and dresses may be pur- 
chased, if you are very, very sure of the prosp- 
ective wearer’s size and choice of color. 

A mesh bag is always a beautiful and lasting 
gift. One that never loses its smartness and 
its utility. And jewelry solves many a prob- 
lem. Often newly engaged men give the 
betrothal ring—the pledge of love eternal— 
for a Christmas gift. Indeed, a diamond is 
always the most splendid present! And there 
are such exquisite bits of novelty jewelry, 


always. Brooches, bar pins, rings and La 
Vallieres. Pendants and earrings. Pearls 
and wrist watches. Bracelets and chains. 


And on, through a seemingly endless list. 

For the bride to be—or, for that matter, for 
any housewife—a chest of silver is a thoughtful 
and truly wonderful Christmas token. One 


FRIENDLY 
ADVICE 


From 


Carolyn “Van Wyck 


that will stay, through the years, to keep a 
precious memory alive and sweet. Smaller 
pieces of silver are always in good taste—and 
are always wanted by the average woman. 

Stationery! Monogrammed, initialled or 
with a crest. Or, if the time is too.short for 
the personal touch, in a gift cabinet. Books, 
always. And musical instruments for the 
talented ones—or for those who desire to learn 
self expression through the medium of melody. 

And—last but not least, by any means— 
there is always the gift that will be appreciated 
by young or old—by man or woman. By, in 
fact, the whole family. 

There is always a subscription to PHOTOPLAY 
MaGazine! 


Lucite, Sayvitte, L. I. 

I do not think that nineteen is too young to 
take up dancing lessons—especially as you 
have a natural talent in that direction. Of 
course it is always better to begin such train- 
ing at a very early age—but since you didn’t; 
well, better late than never! 

If you are interested in taking lessons by 
correspondence, you will find some satisfactory 
schools advertised in PHotopLay MAGAZINE. 
You are near enough to New York. however, 
to take them personally at one of the city’s 
many dancing schools. If you will send me an 
addressed envelope I will be glad to give you 
the names of some institutes of the dance that 
I can recommend. If you will tell me the 
amount of money that you can afford to spend 
upon lessons, it will help me to advise you 
properly. 


Litrce Vamp, FircHBurG, Mass. 

Are you sure that you don’t help along this 
so called “sex appeal” of which you are pos- 
sessed? A style of dress, make-up that is a 
shade too obvious, an intriguing manner—they 
will all make you the victim of undue familiar- 
ity. ID ve always found that a girl is not sub- 
jected to insult or to unwelcome kisses without 
being at least partly to blame. 

You say that you try to be cool and just 
politely interested. Try harder. Make your 
interest very polite and distant, indeed. And 
don’t be afraid of hurting feelings. 

Above all, be honest with yourself—and 
with me. Are you sure that you suffer as 
much as you say that you do, from these 
masculine attentions? I detected a slightly 
self-satisfied note in your letter. 





and most exclusive inner circle. 





Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


M4ROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
—she will respect them—on any subject. Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


—The Editor 
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WURLIIZER 


SUPREMACY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT: 





















Quality 
Worlitzerinstruments 
are known the world 
over for unusual tone 
quality and excellence 
of workmanship. 
They are used by the 
greatest musicians, 
bands, and orchestras. 
Thousands of amateur 
musicians are playing 
on Wurlitzer instru- 
ments. 

Wurlitzer is the 
world’s greatest mu- 
sic house, with stores 
and dealers in all parts 
of the country. But 
no matter where you 
live, you receive the 
same serviceby mail ag 
though you were next 
door to the factory. 


















Instrument 
inYourOwn Home 


7 At Our Expense 


y/ 
er 
= “4 

You may now have any known musical instru- 
ment for a week’s free trial in your own home. 
Play it as much as you wish. See how easy it is to 
learn. There is no obligation to buy — noex- 
pense for trial. You may return the instrument 
at the end of a week if you decide not to keep it. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy, the Wurlitzer plan makes 
it easy for you to own the instrument you want, 
Payments are conveniently arranged in small 
monthly sums —a few cents aday will pay. 
Special combination offers on complete outfits 
—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instruc- 
tor, etc.— everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 


4 





The greatest musical catalog 
ever published—over 3000 arti- 
cles— every known instrument 
described and illustrated; many 
of them shown in full colors. 
Gives you lowest prices and all 
details of the Wurlitzer plan. 








~. 


\ 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1721 

117E., 4th St., Cincinnati 329 So. Wabash Ave, Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated cata- 
log of ical instr ts. Also tell me how I may 
try any instrument in my own home at your expense 
and how the Wurlitzer Plan makes it easy for me to 
buy. No obligation. 





NGME. 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Address...» Pecdacsddecddccoccnascsesiseccea 
CBNiswrescxene soneanndeanniiess anita 
De tee, COCO OPEL CCRT CTE CCME ETRE CCPL TT? 





(State instrument in which you are interested) p 





“ 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


ight 1923. The Rudolot. Wurlitzer Ca, 
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| High Schoo 
2 Course in 
i Two Years 


Lack “ High School training bars you from a 

successful business career. This simplified and 

complete High School Course—specially prepared 

for home study by leading professors—meets all 

requirements for | a to college and the lead- 
ing professions 


Oth No matter what your business 
er eg age may be, you can’t 
e Ss succ without spe- 


boned. training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H-171, Chicago 


American School 522 Brena fea yo S8th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
Architect 
Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
.....Business Manager 
....Cert, Public Ressentent 
Accountant and Auditor 
..-.. Bookkeeper 
..--Draftsman and Designer 
.-... Hlectrical Engineer 
.... Electric Light and Power 
....General Education 
..... Vocational Guidance 
«.....Business Law 


Machine Shop Practice 


nhager — 


Name 
ddress. 











How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally devoid 
of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally bright after 
an ordinary shampoo. ou must use a shampoo 
that is different—a shampoo that will add real beauty 
to your hair —GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. This 
shampoo will make your hair look so much prettier, 
so much more attractive, that you will just love to 
fuss with it. In addition to the clean freshness any 
good shampoo gives, it offers something unusual, 
something new, something more than a promise. 
This “‘something’’ is a secret you'll discover with 
your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25 cents a pack- 
age at toilet counters or direct. * J. W.KOBICO., 

©0106 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
































SS Pin then 
Center of\ 
Cveruthing! 
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| Miss Pinky, Dunsmuir, CAL. 
Just what is your objection to exercise—it 
| seems strange that you should want to lose 
| weight without exercise, when exercise is one 
' of the best ways to reduce. However, next to 
| exercise, I should suggest diet. Eliminate 
| butter, potatoes, white bread, cream, milk and 
| sugar, In all forms, from your daily menu. 
And the seven pounds will undoubtedly dis- 
_appearin short order. You're lucky to be only 
| seven pounds too heavy! 
| 
| J. M. K., RHopE IsLanp. 

Yes, your weight is all right. You are a 
trifle under normal—but that’s a good fault. 

The colors that I have mentioned in my 
letter to C, of Waterloo, Iowa, will be becom- 
ing to you. I should also add French blue 
and midnight blue and henna to the list. 

Frilly clothes—two-piece dresses, panniers, 
ruffles and full skirts will make you seem 
shorter. The slim, unbroken line is for the 
girl who would seem taller—you may indulge 
in ultra feminine clothes—to your heart’s con- 
tent. 


“ELITE,” VANCOUVER, B. C. 

I think that you would look very smart in a 
turban. In fact, as you are so small, you 
should usually wear tiny hats, close-fitting 
ones. A hat with a brim—especially a wide 
brim—will make you seem shorter. With 
black hair, brown eyes and a dark complexion, 
vou will look well in rose, red, green, dark blue, 
brown and tan, heather mixtures, periwinkle 
and orchid (these last if you have colorful 
cheeks and lips) and yellow. Wear simple, 
‘traight-line frocks—never frills and _ ruffles, 
unless vou are very slim indeed. 





EFORE she sailed for Italy to help Sister 

Lillian in the picture ‘‘Romola,” Dorothy 
Gish made a startling statement. She ad- 
mitted that her husband, James Rennie, was 
not her first love. And she named the other 
man. He is Fiske O’Hara, the stout, sweet 
singer of Irish ballads and portrayer of Irish 
characters. Mr. O’Hara smilingly confirms the 
report of Miss Gish’s one time mad devotion 
for him. But, as judges say, there were miti- 
gating circumstances. 

While Miss Gish was six years old and again 
while she was seven, she was a member of the 
singer’s company. She entertained a fervid 
devotion to her star. She told him of her love 
and he promised to wait the long interval 
between her then age and her grown-up state 
and reward her attainment of the voting age by 
marrying her. But alas! Solomon made a 
drastic but true statement concerning the 
reliability of the human male. Mr. O’Hara 
fell,in love with his dainty leading woman, 
| Mi trie Quinn, and married her. Small Dorothy 

as inconsolable. She wept daily, and openly 
‘- ited the pretty bride. Mrs. O’Hara’s over- 
tures to her tiny rival were rewarded by slaps. 

“Tt lasted nearly a year. Don’t tell me 
childish troubles are brief.” says Mrs. Rennie. 
| Handsome James Rennie smiles at the recital. 





| 


ORTORISTS in Rolls Royces were indig- 

nant when stopped while trying to cross 
a bridge near Brewster, N. Y. A mounted 
member of the state police held up a restrain- 
ing hand. 

“Kindly make a detour to the left,” he said. 
“Nr. Griffith is engaged in taking a scene for 
the patriotic picture, ‘America.’ ” 

Wealthy motorists stared, muttered some- 
thing about an “invasion of their rights,” 
spluttered, grinned and complied. 


UGENE O’BRIEN, meeting a screen 
beauty on a street car in New York, apolo- 
gized for keeping his hat on. ; 
“T’ve just had the thin spot in my hair 
pomaded and the scalp massaged,” he said. 





advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


If the young man in question calls upon you, 
and asks you to go out with him, I think that 
you can be reasonably sure that ‘he likes you. 
In this day and age young men do not waste 
their time upon girls whom they do not like. 


Kip NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 

Indeed, there is quite a discussion over the 
length of dresses this year. Paris—conscious 
of her pretty ankles—is fighting hard for the 
return of the short trotteur frock, and the 
shorter tailored suit. But America likes the 
long skirts, and is striving to keep them. For 
myself, I rather fancy the long gown for even- 
ing—for dinner and afternoon function. But 
for sports wear, and for street wear, I think 
that the moderately lengthed skirts are 
smarter and more practical. 

Long skirts are best for the girl who is in- 
clined to be plump. A long skirt creates a 
longer, slimmer line. It makes the outline of 
the figure a rectangle rather than a square, and 
you know yourself that a square always seems 
stouter than a rectangle! A schoolgirl should 
not wear her skirts too long, or too short. The 
happy medium always. In fact, I suggest that 
this special schoolgirl should follow the excel- 
lent advice of her mother in regard to skirts, 
and—for that matter—everything else! 

A brunette with good color is fortunate in 
being able to wear the warmer shades. The 
reds that are so popular; flame, tangerine, the 
deep, new rust; brown, midnight blue, and 
black in combination with other shades. If 
your eyes are blue—and something tells me 
that they are a dark blue, although your hair 
and skin are of the brunette persuasion—you 
may successfully wear Nile green, violet, 
orchid, and French blue. 


Gossip—East and West 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 ] 


“The barber warned me to keep on my hat. 
If I removed my hat I would look as though I 
had fallen into a barrel of lard. What sacrifices 
a man must make to hold his screen maidens 
true.” 


NY time when there is a rest on the sct 

where John Barrymore is working on 
“Beau Brummel,” he and director Harry 
Beaumont indulge in fanciful experience and 
much romancing for the benefit of the listening 
cast. 

““When I was in India,” said Beaumont, the 
other day, “I once saw a tiger come down toa 
river where some women were washing clothes. 
It was a very fierce tiger, but one woman fear- 
lessly splashed some water in its face and— 
this is absolutely truthful—it slunk away. 
Quite abashed it was, too!” 

“Gentlemen,” said Barrymore, without 
batting an eye, “I can vouch for the truth of 
that story! Some minutes after the incident 
occurred I was coming down to the same river. 
And, as I walked along, I happened to pass this 
same tiger that Mr. Beaumont has been telling 
about. As is my habit, I stooped over to 
stroke its whiskers. Gentlemen, those whiskers 
were wet!” 


ING VIDOR has been selected by Metro-to 
direct Laurette Taylor in “Happiness” — 
J. Hartley Manners’ play in which Miss Taylor 
—who is really Mrs. Manners—starred on 
Broadway. After “Happiness” is finished 
Miss Taylor will be starred in another play of 
Mr. Manners—“One Night in Rome.” 
Production on “Happiness” will begin 
almost at once. 


UR GIRLS”’—the club of young screen 

stars in Hollywood—has recently elected 
three new members—Colleen Moore, Car- 
melita Geraghty and Zasu Pitts. Rumor has 
it that the initiation was very exciting and that 
Zasu, Colleen and Carmelita all felt as though 
they’d been through a snappy football match. 
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ND now Alma Rubens, having crept out 

from under the shadow of the “‘ Red Robe,” 
which has kept her busy for so many months, 
kas joined the lists of the newly married. For, 
at a secret ceremony that happened ‘‘on or 
near Labor Day,” she promised to love, honor 
and obey Dr. Daniel Carson Goodman, who is 
an author and film producer. The marriage 
came as a surprise to the film world. For Alma 
has been working so hard and steadily in her 
latest Cosmopolitan production that one 
would hardly have credited her with time to 
fall in love! And then, too, she and Dr. Good- 
man are not old friends. Indeed, it has’ been 
said that the romance started just a few months 
ago, when the couple met through the re- 
hearsals of a feature film which Dr. Goodman 
was directing. 


HIS is a news note for father—who remem- 

bers the day when Charles E. Blaney was a 
very big name, and when Tony Pastor ruled on 
Fourteenth Street. For this is an announce- 
ment that Vitagraph will release a number of 
the old favorites, made under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Blaney himself, and featur- 
ing Doris Kenyon, Victor Southerland and 
Cecil Spooner—another name to conjure by! 

The first picture to be given to the eager 
public, so-called, is ‘The Love Bandit.” The 
names of the forthcoming productions are as 
follows—read ’em and weep! 

“The Little Church Around the Corner.” 

‘More to be Pitied.” 

“The Curse of Drink.” 

“The Dancer and the King.” 

** Across the Pacific.” 

And— 

“Nell of the Circus.” 


RNST LUBITSCH is a worker and a 

seeker after realism—take it from Mrs. 
Ernst! While he was busily directing a scene 
for his forthcoming production, “‘The Mar- 
riage Circle,” the prop man was—just as busily— 
constructing a rose bush to be used in the next 
set. A sickly looking rose bush, that set 
Lubitsch to writhing and tearing his hair when 
he laid eyes on it. 

Ernst is a man of few words. He surveyed 
the rose bush for a moment, with anguish in 
his gaze. And then he turned and leaped into 
his car, and drove away, and not more than ten 
minutes later he returned with a very beautiful 
rose bush, which was forthwith planted upon 
the set. 

And, an hour or so later, when Mrs. Ernst 
strolled forth to work in her garden, she found 
a dark and empty spot where her favorite rose 
bush had been wont to bloom. 


URING the filming of the “Country Kid” 

at the Warner Studios, little Bruce Guerin 
persisted in asking Wes Barry a seemingly end- 
less number of foolish questions. 

“‘Say,”’ Wesley finally shouted, ‘‘ you simply 
gotter lay off me, Bruce. You're drivin’ me 
crazy. Don’t you know that curiosity killed a 
cat, onct?”’ 

Bruce looked up, 
freckled face of Wesley. 

“What did th’ cat want to know, Wes?”’ he 
asked. 


innocently, into the 


AYBE it’s the fashion for men to wear 

jewelry. If so, Rod La Rocque, tall and 
dark young leading man, is certainly a la mode. 
Rod is wearing one of these new-fangled chain 
bracelets, with a large clasp, a half-dozen rings, 
and a variety of stickpins and—no, not ear- 
rings yet. However, a good many people are 
making mighty exciting predictions about La 
Rocque’s work in ‘‘ The Ten Commandments,” 
so it may be merely an early indication of 
genius. 


ABY PEGGY was presented with a ques- 

tionnaire the other day. It’s just about the 
nearest she has come, to date, to being inter- 
viewed. Though she resents publicity—as do 
all motion picture stars—she quickly answered 
the following queries: 


Favorite actor? Jackie Coogan. | 
Favorite actress? Enid Bennett. 
Favorite author? Mother Goose. | 
Favorite pastime? Dressing up like a big | 

lady. 

Favorite food? Hot dogs. 

Favorite sport? Squirting the hose. 

What do you want to be when you grow up? | 
A big lady with long hair. | 
| 
| 


ORMA TALMADGE has been a tem- | 

porary widow. Her husband, Joseph 
Schenck, has been in New York on business 
and Norma couldn’t go because she didn’t get 
her picture finished. The rest of her family 
also deserted her—Constance has been at Del 
Monte vacationing, and the Buster Keatons, 
with Mrs. Talmadge and young Joseph Tal- 
madge Keaton, have been motoring—and 
Norma, for the first time in her life, has been 
occupying her big house all by herself. Her 
greatest chum, Eileen Percy, has been staying 
with her, however, and Norma says she’s 
survived, but it’s never going to happen again. 


ABY PEGGY, youngest of screen stars, had 

a very long list of relatives, friends and 
business associates who had to be remembered 
nightly in her prayers. Beginning with mama 
and daddy and sister and ending with the 
property boy, Peggy was saying “‘God bless” 
somebody for a good half-hour every evening. 

At last one night, after she had finished, she 
stopped, looked meditatively up at her mother 
and remarked, ‘‘ Mama, there’s no use talking, 
I got too long a God bless.” 


ROBABLY the only place in the world 

where they play tennis at night is on Priscilla 
Dean’s beautiful court in Beverly Hills. 
Priscilla has had it lighted by enormous arc 
lights from the studio and you can really have 
a very good game there any time during the 
evening. 

A valuable addition to the motion picture 
colony, especially to the tennis set, is William 
Tilden II, national champion and famous 
tennis star. Mr. Tilden has decided to go into 
pictures, and has taken up his residence in 
Hollywood. He made several decided hits in 
amateur theatricals in New York and Long 
Island, and, seeing he can’t play tennis all the 
time, he decided to try the movies. 

We don’t know whether or not his admira- 
tion for Pola Negri and her evident liking for 
him had anything to do with his move to 
Hollywood. 


AX D now Richard Walton Tully has signed 
Anna Q. Nilsson to play the part of 
Allegheny Briskow in his production of Rex 
Beach’s story of the oil fields. Anna Q. is one 
of the busiest young women in Hollywood 
these days. She jumps from production to 
production with amazing speed—and always 
makes a hit. Joseph De Grasse will direct 
“Flowing Gold,” and the cast—with the 
exception of Miss Nilsson—has not been an- 
nounced. 


"THE motion picture industry was well repre- 
sented in the recent California dog show 
held in Hollywood. Mrs. Elliott Dexter's two 
beautiful shepherd dogs, both champions, won 
everything in their class. Al Christie, producer 
of the Christie comedies, also came away with 
a number of blue ribbons tucked under his 
arm. Enid Bennett showed her beautiful 
Chow, “Buddha,” in the puppy class and cap- 
tured honors, as did Anne Cornwall (Mrs. 
Charles Maigne) with her Scottish terrier. 


FE recommend everyone to watch for 

Florence Vidor’s performance in the com- 
ing Ernst Lubitsch picture, “The Marriage 
Circle.” For a long time PHoroptay has been 
claiming that Florence Vidor had the greatest 
dramatic potentialities of any actress on the 
screen, if only she could get a director who 
understood how to bring them out. Lubitsch 
did. And Florence has more than fulfilled 
every prophecy we ever made about her. 
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“lender at Last / 





ROMINENT women in 
society, business and 
be the theatrical profes- 
sion give unqualified 
A y/; — praise to Dr. R. Lincoln 
» ) 4474 Graham’s prescription, 
fo po a NEUTROIDS, for flesh re- 
j “T, duction. “Slender at last! 
bo 400 hs phat? Oh, how wonderful it feels,’’ 
4 “a t hye B write hundreds of grateful 
Wg Y” w- “women. Dr.Graham hasmore 
than3000 suchletterson file at 
his famous sanitarium on Eighty-ninth Street, New 
York. Without the annoyance of diet, baths or ex- 
ercise, it is now possible to regain and retain the 
slenderness, and consequently the vitality of youth 
much longer than most women had expected. 


Dr. Graham’s Prescription is Harmless 


Neutroids, the prescription developed 
by Dr.R. Lincoln Graham, famous New 
York stomach specialist,after a lifetime 
‘te \) of research, merely reduces the yeast 














*\}) \ cellsin your stomach: This causes your 

YW, «J food to turn into firm tissue instead of 
LZ i fat. Neutroids have just the opposite 

4 ‘effect of yeast cakes and preparations 
taken by people who wish to gain flesh. 

Or.R L.Graham They relieve you of that bloated feeling, 
nausea, headache, blood pressure and all the ills of 
obesity — at the same time reducing you to your de- 
sired weight. Neutroids are guaranteed harmless, 


containing vo thyroid or other dangerous drug. 
Personal Consultation Without Charge 
Dr. Graham would be pleased to have you consult 
him personally at his sanitarium or if you can not 
conveniently call, you may feel quite free to write 
him for professional advice regarding your case. This 
offer is open to all who order Dr. Graham’s prescrip- 
tion Neutroids, using the coupon below. 
GUARANTEE ELIMINATES RISK 
Dr.Graham guaranteesNeutroids to givesatisfactory 





results; and that his pre- ~~ 
scription may be taken with 7 ips 3 
safety by any one. Every 
woman ormanwhowishesto 
regain or retainthe youth- 
ful slenderappearance and 
vigor of youth will use this 
coupon without delay. j 
rrrirrriiir rrr eR es eeasenasacenacacsessses® coo 
Dr. R. Lincoln Graham, 123 East 89th Street, Dept. 612. 
c/o The Graham Sanitarium, Inc., New York City: —Send 
me 2 weeks’ treatment of Neutroids which entitles me to 
free professional mail consulting service and free booklet 
on Obesity. I will pay postman $2 (plus 15¢ postage) on 
arrival of the Neutroidsin plain package. I understand my 
money will be refunded if I do not get a satisfactory reduc- 
tion from this 2 weeks’ treatment. 
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BANISH YOUR 


OLES 


with DESINAVI~ 
A SAFE, SIMPLE, PAINLESS, 
GUARANTEED HOME TREATMENT 
Write for Booktet of Information Its Free 
D® C’L’ALLEN’326 CHAMBERS BLDG 
~ KANSAS CITY. MO. ~ 


SUBSCRIBE for PHOTOPLAY 


Subscription rates are listed 
on page five, below Contents. 
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Mellin’s Food 
Babies 


Mellin’s Food and milk will enable your 


baby to have the healthy and robust 
appearance so typical of all Mellin’s Food 


babies. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Colgate’s Compacts 


“Mingling light and fragrance’’— SHELLEY 


Here are two jolly ones— powder 
alone or rouge and powder. 
Ebony black, golden border. Can 


be monogrammed at slight cost. 


Round $1.00. Diamond $1.25 





Colgate’s Cha Ming 
“* Ever charming, ever new’’—JOHN DYER 


Silver boughs, blossom laden; sparkling 
dew; a Chinese temple against a vivid 


sky. Of these Cha Ming speaks with its 

exétic fragrance—Cha Ming indeed. 
Extract $1.00 and $2.00 
Toilet Water . . $1.50 





Perfume for Youngsters 


“| made a nosegay’’— SHELLEY 
Ray 


Miniature vials of gathered fra- 
grance. Four little bottles all in 
a row, or two with a small cake 
of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 4(0c¢ 






A cheery red tube 
of Ribbon Dental 
Cream for each 
stocking, 25¢ 





‘W* Pass on to you Oliver Wendell Holmes’ opin- 
ion that memory, imagination, old sentiments 
and associations are more readily stirred by a fra- 
grance than by almost any other means. The pleasure 
of a Colgate gift, with its fragrant loveliness, will stir 
the memory and live in sentiment long after the gift 
itself has yielded its last precious remnant. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Her monogram can 
be engraved ar slight 
cost by your jeweler. 


Florient Combination 


**A box where sweets compacted lie’’—HERBERT 


A trio, Florient scented— Powder, Rouge, Extract. 









box de iuxe. 


Other Suggestions 


At Your Favorite Store 





With these, one may sally forth serene. Varied in the 
uses of its contents. Harmonized in scent. A gift 


$2.50 


For Her: Charming fragrances; Monad Violet — Orchis— Eclat. 
Gift boxes of Colgate’s toiletries all scented alike—Charmis Cold 
Cream, Cha Ming Powder, dainty soaps, powders and creams. For 
Him: Rapid-Shave Cream or ‘‘Handy Grip” Stick—Lilac Imperial 
so refreshing—Colgate’s Talc—Cashmere Bouquet or Coleo Soap. 








Colgate’s 
Cashmere Bouquet 


“‘a nosegay of culled flowers’’ 
— DE MONTAIGNE 

Verbena, mignonette, lavender; 
these does the fragrance of 
Cashmere Bouquet suggest. In 
favored toilet soap or in dainty 
extract. 
Soap (3cakes) 70c. Extract $1.50 
* ty is 
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Men’s Gift Box 
**—now my task is smoothly done’’—MILTON 


A gift that will find immediate 


use. Shaving Cream or “Handy 
Grip”, Toilet Water, Coleo Soap. 


A distinctly masculine affair. 


$1.50 







COLGATE'S 4 
HANDY GRIP SHAVING STICK 7 cal 


Colgate’s Florient 


“And a thousand fragrant posies”” 
MARLOWE 


Golden sunshine, silver seas and 
breeze-kissed flowers—breathing 
the languid soul of the Orient— 
Florient. Extract $1.00 to $10.00 

Toilet Water $1.50 
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